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JAFFAR. 
INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF SHELLEY. 


By Leren Honr. 


f 
SHELLEY, take this to thy dear memory ;— 


To praise the generous, is to think of thee. 





Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 
The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust, 
And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordain’d that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death.— 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 


All but the brave Mondeer.—He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 
And facing death for very scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wantel a great relief), 
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Jaffar. 


Stood forth in Bagdad, daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house ; and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 

“ Bring me this man,”’ the caliph cried. The man 
Was brought—was gaz’d upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. ‘‘ Welcome, brave cords!” cried he; 
“From bonds far worse Jaffar deliver’d me ; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears ; 





Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
Restor’d me—lov’d me—put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?”’ 


Haroun, who felt, that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deign’d to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great, 
And said, “ Let worth grow frenzied, if it will ; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 
Go; and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 
And hold the giver as thou deemest fit.” 


“ Gifts !” cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High towards the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaim’d, “ This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar !” 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


By Horace Smits, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF “ BRAMBLETYE-HOUSE,” &c. &c. 


Cuaprer VI. 


Nor even “the thoughts that breathe and words that burn” could 
adequately describe my feelings as I rushed from the room when I 
recovered my suspended faculties. That I was free from all intentional 
guilt never once suggested itself to my mind as a source of consolation. 
I was altogether possessed by one sole heart-withering idea. I had 
occasioned the violent and premature death of Margaret Fanshawe—of 
the pure, the beautiful, the gifted—of my beloved and my betrothed—of 
her for whom alone I wished to live—of her whose loss would convert 
the world into a sterile and unlovely desert, over which I should be 
doomed to wander a solitary, self-accusing, despairing wretch. But an 
electrifying hope suddenly flashed upon my mind. How was I sure that 
she had really ceased to exist? What reliance could be placed on the 
statement of the captain or the sailors, relative to a catastrophe occurring 
in the darkness of the night, and at a moment of so much peril and con- 
fusion? Granted, there was no opening in the far-stretching barrier of 
cliff except Pendrip Gap; granted, there was deep water even at the 
base of the rocks; but might,she not have supported herself on the 
broken mast, or one of the scattered spars?—might she not at that 
moment be floating on some—? I stayed not to follow out my own 
suggestions, but, clutching at any chance, however visionary, I threw 
myself on my horse, galloped over to Penzance, offered a large reward 
for any certain intelligence respecting her fate, and instantly engaged a 
boat and crew to row me with all speed to the scene of the disaster. 

Bright and cloudless rose the sun as we rounded the Land’s End, and 
never had I hailed a morning more serenely beautiful. The calm and 
silent sea was like a lake, a waft of soft air just sufficing to indent its 
surface with dimples, which, as they caught the light, scattered radiant 
smiles on all sides. The gentle ocean seemed to be enclasping the 
earth as lovingly as a fond mother would embrace her child. But the 
very beauty and peacefulness of the scene were irritating, when my de- 
sponding heart told me that Margaret might be numbered with the dead 
—that the innocent-looking waters before me were her ruthless execu- 
tioners; and my excited feelings vented themselves in idle apostrophes, 
that attested the morbid bitterness of my soul. ‘ Avaunt! treacherous 
waters!” I exclaimed; “T will not be deceived by your insidious smiles. 
Why do ye salute the prow of my boat with Judas kisses? Why, 
with such a mock humility, do ye wash the feet of the rocks? Why do 
ye so fondly hug the shore which ye are constantly seeking to under- 
mine and to destroy? Why do ye lay your ras upon the sands 
with a gentle hush, as if ye were lulling them to sleep? Oh, ye sleek 
murderers! Oh, ye Smiling executioners ! Give me back my Margaret— 
restore to me my beloyed, my betrothed; or, if ye have indeed received 
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her last breath, take mine also, and let me be laid beside her in her 
’ watery sepulchre.” 

These, and similar rhapsodies, the fumes of a distempered mind, burst 
from my lips as I peered downwatds into the translucent sea, where if I 
had. chanced to discover the corpse of Margaret, I verily believe that I 
should have thrown myself ‘overboard, ‘that I might share her grave ; 
but as I saw no such proof of her death, I would. not utterly abandon 
hope, and urged the rowers to ply their oars vigorously, that we might 
the sooner reach the scene of the catastrophe. 

A new turn was given to my thoughts as I found myself surrounded 
with other Penzance boats, which had hurried out to sea in the hope of 
obtaining: ‘the ised reward. Their crews had provided themselves 
with drags; and as they successively drew up their tackle from the deep, 
I watched: their proceedings with an interest that was horribly intense. 
Their want of success kept alive the latent though feeble aes that 
Margaret: might not have perished; and even if her death were to be 
confirmed; ‘there would be a sad consolation, methought, in gazing once 
more uponher'sweet face, in rescuing her from the profanations of the 
remorseless deep, in following and consigning her to the grave with all 
the becoming solemnities of religion. By the searchings of a long and 
sunny day, one of the pone 8 to which I had clung was finally 
destroyed, for the ‘mizen-mast had been found floating at some distance 
from the: shore; and,:alas! the victim was not clinging to it, as' I had 
fondly dreamed. | Let my misery plead my excuse when I confess that I 
so far forgot my clerical ¢ ter as to vent curses andimprecations upon 
the fatal:spar which had been'the cause of the catastrophe, and which 
my excited imagination presented to me as the truculent assassin of my 
beloved. 

Early on the following day I-was again upon the waters, renewing 
my anxious quest, with no result till the evening, when an incident of 
thrilling interest agitated me with emotions which I will not attempt to 
describe. Perceiving a small object on the waters, I desired the men to 

ull towards it, and, as we approached, I perceived it to be a small wooden 
en which I immediately recognised as having belonged to my dear 
betrothed. With an eagerness, that almost precipitated me into the 
sea I snatched it up, pressed it ecstatically to my heart, and imprinted a 
thousand kisses on'the name of Margaret engraven on the lid; nor was 
it until these transports had been indulged for some time that I recalled 
what the captain had stated as to her great anxiety to save the very 
box which I had now so fortunately recovered. For this solicitude, at 
such a trying moment, there must have been strong motives; it might 
possibly contain her will, or other papers of importance; on which 
grounds it was determined by her relations, the Maxwells, when I carried 
it to them on my return to Penzance, that it ought to be immediately 
opened. 

This was aceordingly done, when, instead of the womanly “ gim- 
eracks” which the vulgar-minded captain had imagined it to contain, I 
beheld a bundle of paper, carefully tied up, and labelled, in Margaret’s 
handwriting, “ Letters from my dear Arthur;” every one of which, on 
their -being unfolded, was endorsed with the day, and even the very 
hour, of its receipt. By the side of this parcel were a locket containing 
my hair, and the various little presents I had made her, all ticketed with 
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the same minuteness, .and.:all packed up with .a_scrupulous .neatness. 
‘These memorialsof her lover were the treasures that. she. insisted 
taking with her at.a moment when her life was in immediate.and fri 

‘ful peril. ‘Her last thoughts were of me, her last anxiety was to preserve 
these, evidences of ‘my attachment! So »tender, .so ing, so. soul- 
thrilling a proof of her devoted love completelyunmanned me. I sate 
for hours:gazing on the papers.arid the trinkets ; and as I contrasted my 
past hopes with my present despair, I wept and sobbed like.a child. 

This easket of reminiscences ious. arid dear to me in their very sad- 
ness, I took immediately to the Hermitage, where I found.a letter from the 
captain of the-Arethusa, thanking me for my assistance and my hospitality ; 
apprising me that, though still.a severe sufferer, he:had returned on board 
his vessel ; and adding that,:as he had only intended to call in Mount’s 
Bay for the purpose of landing the passenger who had unfortunately 

rished, he should proceed at once to Plymouth, »where his owners 
resided. Indescribably grateful to me was this intelligence; for, in 
addition to the misery of my bereavement, I lived in the constant and 
intense fear that, if he divulged at Penzance the cause of his running 
ashore, I should be stigmatised by the Maxwells and by the whole town 
as the very worst of homicides,.as the destroyer of the fair, the good, the 
universally beloved Margaret Fanshawe. 

“Vain was the daily quest of the boats, though they were scattered in 
all directions and assiduously plied their drags, to make the deep disgorge 
its victim; so that the sailors, hopeless of attaining the reward,.and un- 
willing to make: a further sacrifice of their time, abandoned .all further 
attempts. Iwas the only one that still persevered, availing myself of a 
small boat moored in the creek, which I could manage without.assistance. 
One morning I had risen with the lark, and had scrambled down. the Gap 
to resume my search, though I felt it to be vain, when I missed the boat, 
of which my unscrupulous neighbours had probably availed themselves 
for some of their nocturnal malpractices. Without any definite purpose 
I strolled to the foot of the rocks, and, finding that the tide was going 
out, so that I was sure of a safe return, I passed from one narrow ledge 
to another, sometimes jumping, and sometimes wading through the 
shallow waters, where the line was broken, until I reached a slightly 
elevated crag, upon which I seated myself to recover my breath. 

Again was the morning bright and cloudless, again was I struck with 
the beauty and the glory of the sea; and as I gazed upon its boundless 
waters, now heaving and flashing in a fresh breeze, I murmured to myself, 
“Why should I wish to remove my dear Margaret from the caverns of 
the deep? What sepulchre could she find half so magnificent and so 
majestic? Her sarcophagus is of Ocean’s everlasting granite; the 
pellucid waters are her winding-sheet; the foam-crested breakers are 
fitting plumes to grace a maiden’s funeral; the dews and the sighing 
winds are her weeping mourners; her passing-bell is boomed from the 
echoing rocks; the blue cope of heaven is the vault that covers’ her 
remains. The splendid mausoleum is worthy of the saint it enshrines.” 

Yielding to these fancies, which could have had little influence except 
upon an impulsive and somewhat poetical temperament, I resolved not to 
make any further attempts to remove the victim from her submarine 
sepulchre, and accordingly quitted my seat for the purpose of puarans 
but.a projection of the cliff, a little way ahead, tempted me onwards, 
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and I managed to reach it, though not without difficulty. From this 
point I commanded a new reach of the waters, on which I was vacantly 
gazing when I beheld a white object on the crest of an upheaving wave. 
At first the far-stretching shade of the rocks would not allow me to 
define it, but another ebb of the receding tide carried it into the bright 
sunbeams, when a thrill electrified my whole frame; I smote my hands 
together with a loud cry, and passionately ejaculated, ‘‘ Margaret! 


M t! my own dear t!” 

Though the body was still at some little distance, I recognised it instantly. 
The alabaster skin,—the vermeil cheek,—the profuse auburn ringlets, now 
lamentably streaming upon the waters,—the miniature still attached to 
her neck, doubtless the portrait of myself which I had presented to her 
on her departure,—all were such indisputable proofs of her identity, that 
I threw myself headlong into the waters, exclaiming, or rather shouting, 
‘Margaret! I will redeem you from the remorseless deep, or I will 
perish with you!” The sea where I had plunged did not reach above 
my shoulders ; a very few forward steps, however, carried me out of my 
depth; I had never learned to swim; and though by my vehement 
efforts I occasionally brought my head above the surface, I was again 
uickly submerged, and felt the receding tide drawing me further from 
the shore. Then, as the suicidal nature of my act flashed upon my 
bewildered senses and self-accusing heart,—then, as I felt the sweetness 
of life from the stifling foretaste of death’s bitterness,—then, when the 
first law of nature, that of self-preservation, obliterated every previous 
thought and impulse, did I commence a convulsive, a desperate struggle 
to save the life which I had so recently resolved to sacrifice. Had it 
been delayed another moment I must have perished. But by exerting 
all the energies of a vigorous frame, by pushing myself shorewards with 
my feet, even while under water, and then springing upwards to snatch 
a breath of air, I finally regained the crag from which I had taken my 
mad and guilty leap. Exhausted and panting I fell upon it, watching 
with streaming eyes the floating form of my dear Margaret, until it was 
carried by the tide beyond the reach of sight. 

The body was never found ! 

Whether it floated away to welter in some watery solitude of the vast 
Atlantic,—whether it were wafted to some unknown shore of the western 
hemisphere,—whether it sank down, and became ultimately enshrined in 
some coral cave of ocean’s unfathomable depths, I soon ceased to guess. 
“Let the perishable perish !” I now murmured to myself. “ O flesh- 
dissolving Sea! O decomposing Earth! ye can but break the chains that 
bound her to this sublunar and unworthy sphere. Her pure spirit is now 
beyond your reach ; it has winged its flight to heaven !” 


Cuapter VII. 


_ A Few months only have elapsed since, in a moment of intense suffer- 
ing, bodily and mental, I noted down the preceding portions of my his- 
tory, under the impression that, when my death, which I then anticipated 
as a blessing and a release, should have taken place, these memoranda 
would serve to prove my identity, and to explain to the few persons who 
might be interested in my fate the terrible sorrows which had driven me 
as a disguised outcast to perish among strangers in a remote and miserable 
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hamlet. Oh how deeply do I now reproach myself for my faithless des- 
pair—my impatient murmurings against the decrees of that Providence 
which has restored me, by means so strange and apparently impossible, 
to health and life and happiness unspeakable! But I must not forestal 
events—let me endeavour to compose myself, and retrace my history from 
the point at which I quitted it. 

Haunted by the perpetual fear that the fatal catastrophe of which I 
had been the cause would be brought home to me ere long, and occasion 
me to be pointed at in the public streets as a homicide, I gave up the 
Hermitage, and flying from the neighbourhood of Penzance, without 
daring to take leave of the afflicted Maxwells, buried myself in a seques- 
tered village of Devonshire. But whithersoever I hurried the same ap- 
omer pursued me, the same incubus bestrode and weighed down my 

eart, until I sank into a moping and confirmed hypochondriac, anxious 
to escape recognition by others, and even to conceal, if possible, my own 
identity from my own self. Such was my morbid state that I sought to 
accomplish this preposterous object by a complete alteration of my ap- 
pearance. Suffering my beard and hair to grow, I invested myself in a 
black serge cloak reaching to my ankles, wore a hat with huge flaps that 
slouched over my face, and invariably carried a defensive staff in my 
hand, for I laboured under the delusion that I was liable to be arrested 
by the police and brought to public trial. 

In fact, my mind was thoroughly disordered, so that, finding no respite 
from my own self-accusing thoughts, and feeling no security against de- 
tection and exposure in any settled abode, I wandered on foot from one 
rural district to another, selecting always the most secluded village or the 
loneliest farmhouse to be my resting-place for the night. My melancholy 
and self reproaches, fostered in solitude, began, by a very common pro- 
cess, to assume a fanatical turn. Upbraiding myself for my idleness as 
an ordained minister of religion, I resolved to make some atonement for 
past remissness by future activity, and to devote myself to the instruction 
and amelioration of the poorest and most ignorant of my fellow-creatures. 
My wanderings had by this time led me to the borders of Cornwall, near 
some of the mining districts, and it struck me that I could not better 
carry my new resolutions into effect than by becoming the companion 
and teacher of that numerous and toil-worn class of men whose sunless 
and subterranean existence is but too often typical of the still deeper men- 
tal darkness which enshrouds them. Naturally impulsive and enthu- 
siastic, I entered upon this mission with an ardour which encountered all 
obstacles, and despised all fatigues; it was only by cheerful endurance of 
many an uncourteous reception, and patient adaptation of words and 
manner to many a half-brutalised intellect, that I at length succeeded in 
establishing myself on a friendly footing with my new associates. The 
consciousness, however, that my influence among them was constantly, 
though slowly, increasing, the power of relieving some of their more 
pressing physical necessities, and above all the constant occupation of my 
time and thoughts, had a soothing effect on my distempered brain, and 
for a while, although my grief and remorse continued bitter as ever, my 
feverish restlessness of spirit seemed somewhat abated. ‘This comparative 
calm was not destined to be of long endurance; my constant exposure to a 
damp and unwholesome atmosphere, my sticnllense at sick-beds, fre- 
quently in the night, in noisome ill-ventilated hovels, and the deprivation 
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of many of the comforts.and luxuries to which I had been accustomed, 
_combined to weaken. still further a frame already shattered by agitation 
and sorrow. vor “woos cold, fixing on the chest, ended in inflamma- 
tion and fever, and for many days I lay delirious, and apparently dying, 
in the wretched cottage where gn abode. J was restored 
to sense and consciousness, but not at once to ; excessive weakness, 
and excruciating pains in my limbs, confined me to my couch, and, in my 
lonely hours of suffering, the bitter regrets and self-accusations which had 
formerly overpowered me rushed again over my mind with all their ori- 
-ginal vehemence. It was partly to take refuge in occupation from utter 
misery, and partly beeause, as I have stated, I d that the record 
might be interesting to some few friends after the death in which I fully 
expected my illness to terminate, that I at this period wrote down the first 
portion of my history, up to the moment when I descried, amid the 
waves, the floating body of my lost darling, my idolised Margaret. ‘The 
recollection of my agony at the sight completely unmanned me—the 
period of mental gloom which succeeded would scarcely bear recalling— 
and | put aside the manuscript, determined not to add to it another line. 


Cuaptrer VIII. 


WHETHER it were owing to a naturally good constitution, or to the 
absence of any but the very simplest medical treatment, I know not, but, 
contrary to my own expectations, my health and strength began at length 
to return ; a succession of warm bright days tempted me to crawl into the 
garden ; and the fresh air and sunshine, Nature’s. best. physic, acted asa 
soothing and invigorating balm on mind and bedy. Still I felt that it 
would be long ere I could resume my self-imposed duties among the 
miners, and, with something of my old restlessness, I pined for change 
and gentle travel as the best means of completing. my restoration to 
health. Procuring from the nearest town an open chaise and quiet pony, 
I drove myself by easy stages along the southern coast, diverging occa- 
sionally inland to visit any picturesque or interesting spot, but more 
frequently keeping within sight of that ocean which had been the tomb 
of all my love and happiness. In this manner I proceeded till, finding 
myself on the Wiltshire coast, I resolved to make one of my frequent 
divergences to visit those vast and ancient relics of a forgotten faith, 
which, in their rude and melancholy loneliness, had a peculiar attraction 
to me in my present frame of mind. 

It was on a bright and mild autumnal day that, having left my car- 
riage at a little distance, I slowly wandered towards Stonehenge, and, 
casting myself on the turf at the foot of a huge grey pile of stone, 
speedily became absorbed in the dreamy reveries’ which the scene inspired. 
My fancy flew back to the days when the huge blocks around me were 
collected by the rude toil of a savage race, bearing scarcely the remotest 
sign of aftinity to their present descendants, and consecrated by all the 
rites and ceremonies of a religion of which not the faintest tradition now 
remains; and I passed in review all the chances and changes,—the suc- 
cession of races, faiths, and dynasties, which those silent monitors had 
witnessed, until in their stern and gigantic immutability they seemed to 
mock at the frail being who, his span of life already burdened with 
faults and sorrows, lay weak and prostrate at their feet. 
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From this train of thought I was. aroused by the now level rays of the 
_setting sun bursting fully on me froma bank of clouds which for:a 
while obscured them. i started up and beheld the whole wide horizon 
illuminated with broad sheets of red, purple, and gold, while the ruddy 
light cast a vivid glow on the heads of the grey piles around, and threw 
_deep shadows at their base. For a moment I stood entranced with the 
beauty of the-scene, and then, my a reverting, as they ever would 
do, to her who should have ‘been the sharer of my every feeling of de- 
light or sorrow, and whose love of Nature was one of her strongest cha- 
racteristics, I clasped my hands together, exclaiming passionately, “ Oh, 
Margaret ! my loved, lost Margaret! Would to Heaven thou eouldst be 
with me here !” 

The words had scarcely left my lips, when, in the deep shadow of a 
rock at some little distance, a figure draped in black appeared to move. 
It advanced into the light—the face turned towards me—and witha 
wild cry which rang through all the stony solitude around, | bounded 
ena, shrieking hysterically, and with a strange mixture of awe, rap- 
ture, and bewilderment, “Margaret, my own, my idol! has thy souille 

-spirit come on earth to visit me in compassion to my weary yearnings,— 
or art thou sent to haunt and reproach me—me, thy most wretched ‘mur- 
derer ?” 

As I spoke I had approached close to the figure;—yes, there was the 
same sweet face, only paler and more shadowy than of yore,—the same 
look and smile, the same small hand outstretched to meet me! Nature 
could support no more; I made one last effort to seize those slender 
fingers in my grasp, tottered, and fell senseless to the ground. 


CuaprTer IX. 


Ou the unutterable sensation of bliss that stole over me as, gradually 
returning to consciousness, I discovered that it was on Margaret’s knee 
my head was cushioned, that Margaret’s tears were falling warm and 
fast upon my brow! I feared to move or speak, lest I should dispel 
what I still dreaded might prove some delicious, but transitory, delusion. 
No sooner, however, did my poor girl perceive that I was capable of un- 
derstanding her, than she exclaimed, in accents touching in their mingled 
love and reproach, 

“Oh, Arthur, why is this our first and most unlooked-for meet- 
ing? Why did you fly from me in my hour of sorrow? Why had 
I to grieve over the desertion of my affianced husband at the ve 
moment when I most needed consolation for the death of my darling 
sister—my poor lost Edith?” 

_ “ Edith?” 1 cried, starting in amazement to my feet. ‘ Gracious 
Heaven! was it Edith who was drowned, Edith’s corpse I saw floating on 
the billows? What strange mystery is this?” 

‘“‘ We seem indeed enveloped in mysteries,” she replied : “ but compose 
yourself and listen, while I briefly relate all that has occurred in the last 
few months. As the time drew near at which I was to leave Madeira to 
fulfil my promises to you, our poor Edith’s wish to accompany me grew 
so strong, and she pleaded so earnestly that she might with perfect 
safety come to England for the summer months, be present at our mar- 
tiage, and return to Madeira with, as she fondly hoped, her new brother 
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and myself for the winter, that she at length won upon my mother to 
consent to a plan which promised so much happiness for all. Every pre- 
paration was made for our departure, and the day before that on which 
the vessel was to sail my mother and I went out for some hours to bid 
farewell to the many kind friends we had already found on the island. 
The day, which was lovely when we set out, had suddenly changed to 
cloud and storm, and when we regained the house an unusually strong gale 
was blowing. To our surprise Edith was not to be found, but on the table 
we discovered a note, written in her own playful affectionate strain, 
stating that she had felt too well and strong to remain at home playing 
the invalid, and that the brightness of the morning and the calmness of 
the sea had tempted her to go on board the ship and arrange everything 
in our little cabin for our comfort. ‘I have taken with me many of your 
ackages, dear Margaret,’ she concluded, ‘and in particular the one 
know you value most.’ This was a little box containing all your 
letters and gifts to me, which, as you may suppose, I had always guarded 
as my most precious treasure. Meanwhile the gale increased every 
moment in violence : my mother, growing anxious and alarmed for Edith, 
hurried herself to the shore, and there learnt that the Arethusa, our 
destined vessel, had been carried out to sea! Her distraction at the 
news may be well imagined ; but all the sailors around, as well as many 
nautical friends who kindly hastened to our house when they heard what 
had occurred, assured us that there was no positive cause for alarm ; that 
the Arethusa, though old, was a remarkably well-built ship, and her 
captain a practised sailor; and that the worst that was likely to happen 
would be, that, should the gale continue equally strong and in its present 
quarter, the captain, having already most of his cargo on board, would 
probably deem it unadvisable to risk any attempt at returning, and pro- 
ceed at once to the English shores. Our friends further reminded us 
that this would be no serious hardship, as another vessel would sail in a 
week, in which we could follow, and, in all probability, rejoin our truant 
Edith at the residence of the Maxwells, to which it had been previously 
arranged we should betake ourselves on first landing. Considerably 
comforted by these assurances, we instantly secured berths on board the 
second vessel, and impatiently counted the days and hours until, after a 
smooth and rapid passage, we landed in Mount’s Bay, and hastened to 
the Maxwells’ house at Penzance. 

** Alas! how terrible was the blow which there awaited us! How 
almost incredible, from its very horror, was the intelligence that our young 
and beautiful Edith was no more! In my agony I looked eagerly round 
for him who should have been my support and comforter, and asked im- 
patiently for my Arthur—my husband. It Was then that the Maxwells, 
themselves still half bewildered by the strange succession of events in 
which she whom they had mourned as dead reappeared among the living, 
while her younger and (as they had thought) living sister lay a corpse 
beneath the waves, explained to me, slowly and with many interruptions 
and questionings, all that had occurred ; described your excessive grief, 
amounting almost to frenzy ; and concluded their sad tale by the intelli- 
gence that you had disappeared, suddenly and secretly, from your old 
abode, that the most diligent search had failed to track your footsteps, 
and that, from the state of morbid melancholy in which you were plunged 
when last they saw you, it was impossible to conjecture what strange 
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course you might have adopted, or when we might expect to hear of you 
again. 

wr These accumulated sorrows proved more than I had strength to bear, 
and a severe illness confined me for many weeks to my bed; my poor 
mother, herself a mourner, tended and soothed me with the most un- 
wearied care, and, as soon as I became convalescent, proposed to me to 
seek in change of air and scene that distraction of thought of which we 
both stood so greatly inneed. We journeyed from one place to another, 
as the fancy seized us, and without any definite plan or object, until we 
received a few days ago a most pressing invitation from a very old friend 
of my mother’s to pay her a visit at her residence in the neighbourhood 
of Salisbury. We arrived there last night; my mother, feeling somewhat 
fatigued, determined to remain in the house to-day, discoursing of old 
times with the companion of her youth, and I, who had been ordered by 
my medical advisers to be constantly in the open air, was despatched to 
take a drive, with many entreaties to remain out some hours and go 
whithersoever I might feel inclined. I desired to be taken to this lonely 
and time-hallowed spot, and, alighting from the carriage, wandered slowly 
and musingly amid the vast piles around, until I was startled—electrified, 
by hearing my own name pronounced in a voice whose every tone thrilled 
through my heart. The rest you know; and now, Arthur, return my 
confidence—tell me truly the cause of your sudden and mysterious 
disappearance, where you have been concealing yourself, and what is the 
cause of your emaciated and enfeebled frame, your wan and haggard 
looks.” ‘ 


CHAPTER X. 


Aas! she little guessed how her questions tortured my very soul! 
How should I tell her the miserable truth?—how gain courage to dash 
from my lips the cup of rapture which they had barely tasted, to turn to 
horror, perhaps even to hatred, the love which beamed in her every 
glance, and made her every accent music to my ears? For a moment 
my spirit faltered; but as I gazed again upon that sweet face, so radiant 
with truthfulness and purity, a pang of self-reproach at my cowardice 
shot through my heart. No; I would have no concealment—no decep- 
tion. I would not accept the love so frankly bestowed on a wretch from 
whose unknown and involuntary crime she might, were it ever hereafter 
revealed to her, recoil in shrinking detestation : I would tell her all, and 
bear the consequences, be they what they might. I dared not look into 
her face, but, kneeling beside her and burying my head in the folds of 
her robe, I rapidly poured forth all my sad history, from the moment when 
my unpardonable thoughtlessness had caused false lights to be placed on 
a rocky and dangerous shore, up to our present strange and most unex- 
pected meeting. ‘And now,” I concluded, “I have confessed to you 
the whole truth—I have placed my fate in your hands. I might have 
kept my sad secret for ever hidden in my own breast, but I resisted the 
temptation ; I dared not take such advantage of your generous and un- 
suspecting nature. Margaret! the cause—the involuntary, and God 
knows most miserable cause—of your sister’s death, kneels here at your 
feet to receive his doom !” 

For a few moments there was a silence, broken only by my own half- 
smothered sobs: Margaret neither moved nor spoke. At length she 
slowly lifted her bowed and averted head ; her face was deadly pale 
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and‘ very mournful, but calm, and full of gentleness and compassion. 
“ Arthur, you have indeed been most unfortunate, but not, as your own 
morbid sensitiveness has induced you to believe, most criminal ; you were 
guilty of a momen thoughtlessness only, and for that you have 
already been sufficiently punished ; your changed and careworn looks 
ive ample evidence of your suffering and remorse. For our darling 
ith, her life was in higher hands than yours—her short career already 
marked out by that Power to whose decrees we must all in reverent 
silence submit ; she had long borne within her the seeds of a fatal disease. 
Her most ardent’ desire on earth was to witness our union ; her most 
bitter sorrow would have been the supposition that she: could ever, even 
after death, stand as an obstacle between us; and it is’with a firm con- 
viction that I am acting as would best please her gentle and loving spirit 
that I now say to you, may God forgive you as I do! and may Heenable 
us to cheer and support each other through all future trials, and to forget 
in mutual affection and companionship our past sorrow and suffering !” 
Bewildered with the sudden revulsion of feeling—transported at once 
with love, delight, and gratitude—I started to my feet, and clasped my 
——once more my own—to my beating heart, pouring forth as I 
did so a torrent of thanks and blessings. She disengaged herself from 
my embrace, saying, gently but gravely, “ The history of our separation, 
dearest Arthur, and the mode of our reunion, are too mournful and 
exciting to admit of my listening at the present moment to your impas- 
sioned declarations. Night draws on—I must return to my mother. I 
will explain to her all that has passed, and to-morrow you may come to 
plead your cause with her yourself.” One more look, one pressure of 
the hand, and she was gone. Again I flung myself on the turf amid 
those vast stony relics, which now no longer appeared stern or desolate ; 
and in that silent solitude, during tpiap tide of the calm and starlit 
night, I communed with my own heart and was still. 





I have but little more to tell. Mrs. Fanshawe, anxious only to restore 
health and happiness to her sole remaining child, reeeived me at once 
with unabated kindness, and Margaret made her consent to our imme- 
diate union dependent on one condition only—that I should settle myself 
in some living, no matter how small and rural, in which, by occupying 
myself regularly in the high duties of my profession, I might regain a 
composed and healthy frame of mind, free alike from the feverish rest- 
lessness and the morbid enthusiasm to which I had previously been dis- 
posed) This I was fortunately soon enabled to do; and it is now some 
months since I led my bride to the picturesque little parsonage I had 
carefully-prepared for her reception. I need scarcely add that our lives 
have passed in tranquil and perfect happiness. Each day has contributed 
to restore the bloom to my Margaret’s cheek, and the laughing light to 
her eye—each day has taught me still better to appreciate her many good 
and winning qualities; her wise and cheerful companionship, her high 
though unobtrusive virtues; and each day, nay every hour, has served 
still more to convince me that, changed, sohined and I trust improved, as 


are:‘my-views on many other-subjects, the theory wherewith I started is a 
right and true one, and that I, at all events, shall ever have reason to 
bless the hour in which I felt the first thrilling sensations of love at first 


sight. 
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A MARRIAGE IN THE DARK. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 
THE  LUST-HUIS. 


Ir was on a.glowing day of July, in the year 1830, when a light 
wherry, with gentle motion, came ohiding along one of the many canals 
which branch into the country from the renowned city of Rettoniden, 

Two young men were seated.in the boat, one. of whom, from the 
sketching-board which rested..on his knees, and the appliances of art 
lying beside him as he satin the stern-sheets, might fairly be presumed 
to be an artist. His deep olive complexion, his large dark eyes, his long 
black hair, and, more than all, the changeful expression of his features, 
indicated almost as plainly as words could speak that he was an Italian. 
His companion was evidently no native of the south. The fact was at 
once to be inferred from the striking contrast offered by his personal 
appearance, which was marked by all the attributes that distinguish a 
northern origin—a fair skin, high colour, blue eyes, light hair, and no 
slight breadth and strength of limb. The easy way, moreover, in which 
he feathered the light pair of oars that wafted his boat leisurely along, 
denoted one “‘ to the manner born,” and anybody accustomed to scan the 
peculiar habits of nations would have had no difficulty in pronouncing 
him an English sailor. 

Such indeed he was. His name—no very distinguished one—was 
Roger Bunting; he was master and part owner of the sloop the Lovely 
Naney of Southampton, now waiting for a cargo at Rotterdam, and 
during the leisure thus afforded him was amusing himself, accompanied 
by a friend, in visiting, sailor-fashion, the environs of the city where his 
vessel lay moored. 

The Italian was called Pietro Cardona. Reversing the custom which 
sends all who study art south of the Alps, he had visited England—tless, it 
is true, to study than to teach—and having accidentally been thrown into 
contact with the master of the Lovely Nancy, the latter, who discovered 
in him the signs and tokens of good fellowship, had persuaded him to 
take a cruise up the Channel, to add not only to the contents of his port- 
folio, but extend his acquaintance with men and manners amongst the 
amphibious Hollanders. 

The day was hot and sultry, but there was shade on one side of the 
canal from a broad avenue of lime trees planted on the bank above; and, 
sheltered from the sun, the boat stole quietly amidst the profusion of 
water-lilies which expanded their broad leaves and shining cups on the 
surface of the water. At length, on a. few words being spoken,.the 
rower paused, and in a. few seconds the skiff lay motionless under the 
bank. 

The view, though of limited extent and essentially Dutch, was very 
pretty. The glassy waters of the canal, reflecting the clear blue sky 
above, stretched onward for.a mile or more, and were lost at one of those 
swing bridges which admit of the passage of the treckschuyts. The 
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banks rose high, and were crowned with rows of poplar, lime, and silver 

beech, occasionally broken by garden walls, which approached to the 
very margin of the canal on the side opposite the towing-path. Here 
walt tline were dotted little red cottages ; beyond them rose the tower of 
.a distant church, and, more immediately in the foreground, a gay-looking 
summer-house, called in the language of the country a “ lust-huis,” 
painted green and white, and, surmounted by a gilt ball and weather- 
cock, sat perched on the extremity of a garden wall which glowed with 
houseleek and wallflower. 

It was a quiet scene of still-life, from which could scarcely be ex- 
cepted a solitary fisherman, who, seated on a stone, with a long fishing- 
rod in his hand and a pipe in his mouth, and perfectly motionless, 
appeared the connecting lok between animate and inanimate nature. 

As the view afforded more capability than anything he had yet met 
with, Pietro prepared his colours, and Bunting betook himself to the 
most imaginative of a sailor's accomplishments—a lesson on the flute— 
much to the secret annoyance of the Italian’s musical feelings, for the 
genius of Bunting by no means lay in that direction. He could take in 
a reef or handle his craft in a gale of wind as well as any man who 
ever trod a deck, but the tones which he drew from his instrument 
were not such as were likely to charm either Nereid or Dolphin, unless, 
indeed, they were accessible to the oft-repeated notes of “ Robin Adair,” 
or “ My Cottage near a Wood,” or some such rare and ravishing melody. 

The Italian continued to sketch, and the Englishman to blow, uninter- 
ruptedly for about half-an-hour, when a sudden exclamation from the 
painter put a stop to their several occupations. 

“Hist, Ruggiero, hist!” he cried; “eccold due donne! There are 
two ladies looking upon us.” 

Bunting turned, and glancing towards the spot indicated by Pietro, 
yerceived two female figures ‘in the lust-huis, which has been described. 
It was evident that the young men had attracted the attention of its 
inmates, for one of them occasionally pointed to the boat, and a loud 
laugh as constantly followed the action. Neither Bunting nor his friend 
were averse to an adventure, even in the dog-days and on a Dutch canal ; 
and laying aside their implements, they rose in the boat and kissed 
their hands to the ladies—a courtesy which was immediately acknow- 
ledged by the waving of a white handkerchief. 

“A fair challenge, by Jove!” cried Bunting. ‘What do you say, 
Peter, shall be go over and board ’em?” 

“Con tutto il mio cuore—wiz all my heart, Ruggiero!” responded the 
voleanic Neapolitan; and in a few moments the wherry was darting 
swiftly along the canal towards the lust-huis. 

There are in this world damsels—and they may be met with in 
England too—who, bold as hawks at a distance, become timid as doves 
on a nearer approach. Our Dutch beauties—for such they seemed— 
had little vom in them. As the boat neared the opposite shore, and 
was now suffered to glide unassisted by the oars, the two friends could 
distinctly see the figures and features of the ladies and the nature of 
their ves mg 

The elder, a portly woman of fifty, loomed large’ in a robe of white 
muslin, which enveloped her ample person and contrasted strikingly with 
the crimson flush on her expansive countenance, excited by heat and 
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laughter. Her companion, who stood more in the background, was 
much younger, and very good-looking. A pair of black eyes, a glowing 
complexion, a Madras handkerchief wreathed round her head, and her 
hands thrust into the pockets of her foulard apron, sufficiently declared 
the French femme-de-chambre, on excellent terms with herself, her mis- 
tress, and all the world. 

Their visit to the summer-house had not been without an object, nor 
would they have been without occupation had they not discovered the 
young men in the boat, for on a table beside them, covered with a snow- 
white napkin, was spread a famous luncheon of cold turkey, Ghent 
sausages, fine white bread and rich yellow butter, a dish of raspberries 
and cream, a full-bellied, clear glass bottle of beer, a stone flask, which 
might contain Curagoa, and another which excited shrewd suspicions of 
Schiedam. In a china vase, in the middle of the table, was an enormous 
bouquet of tulips of the brightest hues. It was a sight to mollify an 
anchorite; and its effect was certainly not lost upon two hungry wan- 
derers. 

The wherry shot beneath the open windows of the lust-huis; and 
while Bunting was making her fast to the root of a broadly-spreading 
weeping-willow, the friends were accosted in the following terms, in 
which three several languages strove for the mastery :— 

“Ha! ha! ha! So, myn fine fellers, what for duivel you come a 
sketch-a-neering op this canal? Vous dessinez myn lust-huis, hey ? 
What for buffel he blow th lillypipes ? You zwart man, vous n’étes 
pas Fransy; he not Dutch, that vrolyke kwantje, that handsome young 
feller !” 

The Italian rose, and, unable to understand three words of this poly- 
glot address, pressed his hand on his heart, and smiled in his most in- 
sinuating manner, directing his glance, it must be confessed, rather 
towards the waiting-maid than the mistress ; but he did not proffer a 
spoken reply. 

Bunting, however, to whom the speech was a little more intelligible, 
and who could not mistake the application of the phrases allusive to him- 
self, the lady’s gestures having assisted in no slight degree, came forward 
as spokesman. 

He said that he was an English sailor, and his friend an Italian artist 
—gave both their names—declared the weather was very hot; and 
hoped, in conclusion, as he took off his hat and made a low bow, that 
he saw her very well. 

“Ah, myn G6d! You een Engleeschman!—him a "Talian! What 
for duivel you make here? Que voulez-vous dans ce battd, op this 
boot? You a sailor—een jolly matroos—-myn Géd! I’m a woman of 
fashion—come of a good stock—famm commy-fo! What for you stand 
there a-grineering & moi? Venny, come here. Flaauwhart nooit won 
schoon vrouw—faint heart never won fair lady !” 

The invitation thus frankly given was as promptly accepted, and, by 
means of a moveable flight of steps, Bunting and Pietro soon reached the 
interior of the summer-house, which was erected at the bottom of a long 
garden, at the upper end of which stood a compact, well-built chateau, 
and, from the manner in which everything was kept, it was evidently 
tenanted by a person of wealth. 

“ Ah! that’s myn chattd,” exclaimed the elder lady, pointing towards 
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the building with a triumphant air; “myn huis so propre you might 
eat off he Warde. Ha look at mya cllyflorrers in myn pa 
m myn mur! Je parry mille guinées you zeer graag— 
i ae r entziet niets ; ’twill eat through a stone wall, and 
you've just grimpaneered up one. Venny, come, sit down, and have 
some launches.” 

With becoming modesty, though with their mouths watering while 

did so, Bunting and his companion declined the invitation; but the 
lady would take no refusal. 

“Come, don’t be beschaamd ; nous allons tenir company. Venny, a 
down your chapeaux. Kom hier, myn schaap, my dear,” continued she, 
addressing Bunting, whose good looks seemed ly to have made an 
impression on the hospitable vrouw. “Sit you down here, auprés de 
moi; and you, too, Mister "Talian, met dem zwaart aangezigt. Ah! 
you looze vent—you sly dog, what for you ogle myn lammetije ?” 

‘Mais, madame!” interposed Pietro, vainly striving to catch the 
words as they fell fast from the lady’s tongue, though half conscious of 
their meaning, for he had been gazing somewhat earnestly upon her 
attendant. “Che diavolo! Capisco niente !” 

“What for language you kakelen? Ik spreke verschydene taalen— 
myn we eee g Fransy—myn Hollandsch. Ik verstaa niets autre 
chose. Kom, don’t be down-hearted. ‘Ah, myn Géd! de matroos is 
trés jolly, n’est ce pas, Lisette?” added she, half aside to her confidante. 
“Take a glass of Curassd ; een zoopje, Mister Sailor; drink-a-neer met 
moi. What for duivel you "Talian you eeten niets? Vous mangey 
rien, you mager as a kikker, thin as a frog; you never get fet gras— 
like this bonny Engleeschman !” 

Such were the salutations and greetings of the lady of the summer- 
house, and such the composite dialect in which they were conveyed to 
the ears of the astonished Ausonian and the amused Englishman. The 
latter, encouraged by the off-hand manners of his hostess, which had a 
certain Portsmouth smack about them to which he was not altogether un- 
accustomed, and warmed by the rich and potent liqueur, indulged in some 
of his broadest jokes, and paid her the most extravagant compliments, at 
which the lady laughed with all her might, and, clapping him on the 
back, Lemdror a exclaimed — 

“None of your liflafiery! De duivel is in hem! C’est un jolly 
garcon—een aadig kaerel! drink another glass, myn Géd!” 

Under circumstances like these the parties soon got on excellent terms. 
A planned pic-nic is generally looked upon as the pleasantest device 

ible; how much more pleasant an impromptu ohe'on the brink of a 

tch canal, with a merry mistress of the feast to encourage it, a pretty 
girl to give it grace, and a ligh-hearted English sailor and a lively Italian 
to do justice to and enjoy it. It mattered little that they spoke no lan- 
in common; something of what each other said was understood; 

quick glances and significant smiles made up the rest, and the demonstra- 
tions of the comely juffrouw needed no interpreter. Cardona quickly 
established a understanding with the pretty femme-de-chambre ; 
and Bunting, flattered in his turn by the attention bestowed on him, and 
bewildered by the suddenness and strangeness of the adventure, gave him- 
self up to the whim of the moment, and interposed no great obstacle to the 
very evident advances of his portly hostess. 
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The afternoon was already far spent, when, in spite of numerous solici- 
tations to the contrary, the friends prepared to take their departure. 
There was many a shake of the hand and not a few tender squeezes de part 
et d’autre; but instead of the “ gathering tears and tremblings of distress” 
which sometimes accompany “sudden partings,” a good deal of uproar= 
ious laughter was substituted. The boat was cast off, and again on its 
way to Rotterdam, the sober artist congratulating himself on the conquest 
of Madame Lisette ; and the sailor, by no means sober, “ catching crabs” 
at every stroke of the oars, and wearing an enormous tulip in his button- 
hole, a love token from the lady of the lust-huis. 

She, Dido-like, stood upon the wall of the garden, waving her white 
kerchief, and crying out at the top of her voice— 

‘Rep u wat dat gy haast wéderom komt !” 

Which the reader need hardly be told means, ‘‘ Make haste back again.” 


IL. 
MADAME VAN DER BOOM. 


BeroreE we enter into any further detail of the events which arose out 
of the scene we have described, it is necessary we should introduce the 
lady of the lust-huis somewhat more formally than she has yet been pre- 
sen 

Madame van der Boom was the widow of a rich merchant of Rotter- 
dam, who, neglecting no opportunity of adding to his store, had taken her 
to wife some twenty years before, with the incumbrance of a good round 
sum in Dutch guilders as her marriage-portion, which throve under his 
care. Mynheer van der Boom, like Shylock, found “ thrift a blessing,” 
and went on accumulating coin till he made up his last account; and when 
he was finally lodged with Dives, the heavy balance which he was com- 
pelled to leave behind him was transferred to the credit of his disconsolate 
widow, who thus became for the second time a very desirable partie in 
the eyes of many a sedate frequenter of "Change, very few of whom but 
would gladly have persuaded the wealthy juffrouw to bend herself once 
more to the yoke of matrimony. It would seem that such was scarcel 
herintention, for the burghers of Rotterdam continued still to sigh tikes 
their pipes) in vain ; and though another matrimonial connexion was no 
declared objection, it was whispered that Madame van der Boom had 
said, “the next time she married she meant to please her eye.” Those 
who remembered the heavy obesity of figure and the lack-lustre expres- 
sion of countenance of Nae lite husband, who looked for all the world like 
a large codfish cut down and set on end, were ready enough to admit that, 
in her first hymeneal venture, she could not have embarked with that ob- 
ject in view. 

Madame van der Boom might be looked upon as a native of three 
different countries, her dialect being, as we have seen, so strange a com- 
pound of English, French, and Dutch, that preponderance could scarcely 
be assigned to either. It seemed that, like the pedants in the comedy, 
she had “been to a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps,” and 
apparently the refuse, for her thoughts were expressed in phrases of the 
commonest kind, plentifully sprinkled with exclamations which sounded 
very like oaths. Nor had she borne away merely the outward signs, for, 
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inheriting the plain-speaking of the English, she had, from the accident 
of position, Saleed no pode share of Dutch coarseness and French 
ssa § Her birth and tage were English, and, as she frequently 
she was of mily, her maiden name of Howard descending 

her legitimately from one of the cadets of that noble souche. Her 
father had been a merchant, the possessor of a large plantation in the 
Dutch colony of Surinam ; and between Paramaribo and Cayenne, where 
he had a married sister settled, Betsy Howard passed nearly the first 
twenty years of her life, having been brought from England while still 
an infant. Mr. Howard, absorbed in the serious pursuits of traffic, gave 
no thought to the education of his daughter; he was a widower, and in 
the absence of maternal control, she followed the bent of her inclination 
with little hindrance, and the spoilt child of infancy grew up into the 
domineering mistress of a household of slaves. Her opportunities for 
the acquirement of knowledge were few, and those few she never wasted 
a thought upon. What she knew seemed intuitive, and was based on 
worldly qualities alone—cunning and selfishness—which chiefly guided 
her actions. Her habits were coarse and sensual ; her disposition arbitrary 
and passionate, and her manner imperious; though, when in a good 
humour, she passed for being very good-tempered. In personal appear- 
ance she was, what those who judge at first sight would call, a fine 
handsome girl; it was rather the beauté du diable, dependent more upon 
youth and health than perfection of feature. She had quick, malicious 
eyes, a high colour, which even a tropical climate could not impair; dark 
hair, and a figure which already gave tokens of future embonpoint. Such 
was Betsy Howard at twenty, when her father returned with her to 
Europe, and, after a brief visit to England, settled finally at Rotterdam. 
It was Mr. Howard’s desire to amy daughter well married, and the 
fortune which he was able to give her was not likely to prove an impedi- 
ment to his wishes; for if'the Dutch are not ardent lovers of beauty, no 
one can accuse them of not being sincere worshippers of mammon. 


Accordingly, she had plenty of suitors— 
Lovers many came to greet the maiden; 


but the Juffer Betje—as she was then called—did not appear disposed 
to part too readily with her liberty. Not that the lovers lacked en- 
couragement ; of that there was enough, and to spare ; but the encourage- 
ment was by no means special ; it was so freely distributed that, amongst 
the rivals, none could say which obtained the preference. However, 
as the hearts of Dutchmen are not easily broken, her obduracy or incon- 
stancy, when the question was finally put, did no great harm. Her 
phlegmatic admirers looked upon her in the light of a stock that was 
quoted at too high a premium, and, for the most part, transferred their 
affections to another market. One imperturbable suitor “held on,” as 
pi ote it, and the result showed that he was right ; the perseverance 

industry of his countrymen had conquered the raging sea, and to 
overcome a woman's will was, he thought, with obstinacy like his, a task 
not much more difficult. The long looked for “Ja Mynheer” came at 
last, but not before Miss Betsy Howard was an orphan; and ten years’ 
experience of the nature of a Dutch courtship had taught the value of a 
husband to one whose charms, always florid, were beginning slightly to 
fade. It was the least thing possible—so she thought; but her cunning 
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and selfishness stood her here in the place of wisdom, and she shrewdly 
reflected, that although money alone was power, its influence was not 
diminished by the possession of good looks. She consented, therefore, 
to become the wife of Mynheer van der Boom, and though no stipula- 
tions were made, empire was pretty freely divided between them. His 
tions on "Change were never marred by her remonstrances, nor 
was the absolute rule which she exercised at home interfered with by him. 
There was a line drawn which neither cared to pase, each being conscious 
that forbearance was for their mutual good. They sometimes di 
as a matter of course—it was generally about dinner—but they never 
quarrelled—they had not loved enough for that: and thus, for nearly 
eighteen years, they jogged on, as fair a specimen of a Dutch marri 
as could, perhaps, well be found. It was broken up by the sudden death 
of Mynheer van der Boom, who fell a victim to an unexpected piece of 
good luck—a great rise in the price of red herrings, at a moment when 
his warehouses were stocked with that delicacy. He was sitting in his 
counting=house reading the Price Current, and when he came to the 
article “ Bokking,” his eyes glistened—for the first and last time; he 
gave a great gulp and fell off his stool, dead as the herrings which had 
caused his apoplectic ecstasy. He was buried with some show, for a 
dislike to ostentation was not amongst the virtues of his widow, and she 
(having taken advantage of the turn in the market), relinquishing on 
good terms the business by which her original fortune had been greatly 
increased, retired to the country-house of the defunct, a few miles from 
the city. 

It cas called the “roozen-héf,” or rose-garden; and if it were not, 
like the Gulistan of Sadi, a storehouse of wisdom and morality, its 
appearance threw no discredit on its name, for with the Dutch the love 
of flowers is a passion not confined to the tulip, and both Mynheer van 
der Boom and his vrouw indulged in their cultivation to a great extent. 
The useful was, however, mingled with the ornamental ; and although 
tulips and roses were in plenty, there was yet no lack of buyskool and blom- 
kool—cabbage and cauliflower—or, as Madame van der Boom invariabl 
said, “collyflovver”—a neglect of her w’s having grown with her know- 
ledge of French. 

The garden itself, which was a large one, was laid out with all the 
formality and precision which characterised the designs of more than a 
century previous, when it had originally been formed. Long wide paths 
intersecting each other at right angles, with numberless circular com- 
partments on either hand, showed the plan of its construction. Of these, 
the principal were bordered with large boxes alternately filled with orange 
and lemon-trees and gnarled pomegranates, while countless roses of 
every hue spread a rich glow over every gay parterre, where a thousand 
sweet-scented and many-coloured flowers shed their fragrance. The 
valuable esculents already named, and many others no less estimable in 
the eyes of the mistress of the mansion, formed the outworks of this bril- 
liant citadel. On the dwarf wall of a battlemented terrace, raised a few 
feet above the level of the garden, was ranged a row of aloes, whose sharp 
brightJeaves shining in the sun, that never left them while above the horizon, 
declared how well they throve beneath his beams. The terrace was laid 
down in small red tiles, and was of tolerable width; beyond it rose the 
chateau, a brick building, less remarkable for architectural beauty than 
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for its substantial appearance, though the quaint form of the gable ends 
sigtiinind, bch ext ar oth, ts sited tes Semel queden Ghat sor 

i w or other, it sui sur- 
rounded the building. ear = 


IIT. 
LOVE. 
On the morning of the day succeeding the scene on the canal, when 
Lisette according to custom, to assist at the toilette of Madame 
van der to her rise she found her mistress already dressed, 


and seated at an open window which overlooked the summer-house. Her 
attitude might have reminded Lisette of Juliet, for she was “ leaning her 
cheek upon her hand,” but as an acquaintance with Shakspeare was not 
amongst that damsel’s accomplishments, the “ similitude” did not strike 
her. In the hand that was disengaged Madame van der Boom held a 
small volume, which from time to time she appeared attentively to peruse, 
occasionally looking up to heave a deep sigh and appeal to a cambric 
handkerchief of large dimensions. — 

So unusual an occupation in one so brisk and so seldom quiet made 
the femme-de-chambre suppose that her mistress was ill. 

“ Mon Dieu, madame! Qu’est-ce qu'il y a? Etes vous souffrante ?”’ 

Madame van der Boom slowly raised her head, and it was evident to 
Lisette that she had either caught cold or had been crying, for her eyes and 
nose were both maa red. She interpreted the signs in the former sense, 
and was wrong. Madame van der Boom had been crying ; her organs were 
red, but the cause proceeded from a more dangerous malady than a catarrh. 

She was in love! And the volume before her was well calculated to 
encourage the growing sentiment. 

It was neither Hooft, nor Byron, nor Lamartine, that engrossed 
her, but yet the volume was, in her estimation, highly poetical, being 
nothin fies than a “ Little Warbler,” bearing also the title of “The 
True Lover's Delight,” which had formerly been the property of an 

lish housemaid once in her service, from whose conversation Madame 
van der Boom had acquired some of the peculiar graces which adorned 
her style. Happier in her sorrow than Master Slender, she possessed 
the consolation which he wanted when first presented to sweet Anne 
Page, and she appeared so completely absorbed in the luxury of woe which 
it procured ik it was not until Lisette had repeated her question that 
she was able to return an answer. ot My 

At length she spoke : 

“ Ah, myn God! myn schaap! Oui, ik bén trés malade! Heigh 
ho! Ik ben a dream-a-neering op that Engleeschman. Kom near, 
Lisette. De min en de hoest kunnen niet verborgen blyven,—love and 
a can’t be hid !—C’est moi ce dis ce vous”—and she sighed heavily 
—lloff him! Het is myn noodlot,—it is my fate. What for duivel 
he kom here yesterday ‘” 

“ Mais, madame, est it possible que vous seriez ——” 

I cannot tell, myn troetelkind,—ik bén ziek van liefde,—I am sick 
for loff, and I want myn ontbyt—mon dejeuny ;—apporty le chocolat— 


Klean opera 
isette departed on her errand with wondering eyes, and astonished at 
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this sudden transformation ; albeit accustomed to her mistress’s oddities, 
she had never witnessed this variety. 

“ Je crois qu'elle est folle ce matin!” was the first thought that passed 

her mind, but it was quickly succeeded by another, more in 
ce with her own interests: “mais, n’importe, pourvu que j 
e!” For Lisette knew what was a certain consequence with 
Madame van der Boom after an explosion of anger, and she rightly 
jadged the newly-awakened sentiment to be akin to it. 

When she returned with the chocolate, “the food of love”—in Hol- 
land— Madame van der Boom had risen from her chair, and was pacing 
the room with the song-book in her hand, and fast melting beneath its 
influence. 

“Ah, Lisette, ma chére,—this is een jolly lied-boek,—trés jolly 
chansons! Metty 1a,—donny-moi a chair. What for buffel! Where 
is the sugar? Oh, myn G6d! Where is myn Engleeschman! 


I dont care a pin if I never kiss agin 
Till I kiss the bonny lad with blue trousers on.” 


And warbling this plaintive melody, she addressed herself to the sub- 
stantial comforts of breakfast. 

Engaged in this interesting occupation, she gradually acquired strength 
to unbosom herself entirely to her attentive handmaiden, and poured 
forth her confessions and her chocolate together. 

‘“¢ Yes, myn dear, I loff-a-neer that matroos. Fine strapping feller, 
myn Géd! What for duivel such a leg! II disait moi pour venny 
agin to-day op his boot. He is myn hartjelief, that jolly matlo. Donny 
moi that pekelhaering,—myn spirits is so Jow,— 

His cheeks are as red as the rose. 
Oh, my heart! I cannot chanty. What for time will he kom? Metty 
myn chap6 mit the blue ribbons op de bed,— 


Oh, blue is the colour for me. 


Another tasse of chocolate,—myn appetite is gone. Ik heb geenen 


trek— 
Shepherds have you seen my loff. 


_ Ah, myn Géd, Lisette, I will have a little sheep, a pretty mutton, een 
lammetje. What for duivel, where is that shobbejak going to?” 

This last exclamation was caused by the sudden apparition of the 
gardener amongst the shrubs beyond the terrace. 

“ Hilloa! you van skamp,—you shobbejak,—larron,—ou ally voo? 
" qtie vooly voo dans le boskett? Oh, cest voo, mister jackanape,—hans- 
beuling! What for duivel, where is Antoine? Ally-cherchy,—tell him 
to get-a-neer een petty mutton,—een yong lam; make quick you ledig 
schelm, et porty moi some flovvers dans ma chamber! Ah, myn 
matroos loffs tulps,—als ik hem nu maar hier had! He will kom by- 
and-by. Ally, Lisette, venny prommeny dans le jardin, kom mit me to 
myn lust-huis.”’ 

The morning passed away. Madame van der Boom, in her most 
becoming dress, was in a fever of anxiety ; now sighing, according to 
the most approved method of song-books,—now scolding, after the fre- 
quent fashion of housewives. The lamb was brought, and decorated 
also, like its mistress, with a blue ribbon, was tethered on a grass-plot 
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near the summer-house, where the lady impatiently awaited the coming 
of her imagined lover. 

In. the meantime Roger Bunting and Pietro remembered the adven- 
ture only as a good joke, or, if more, it was caused by the recol- 
lection of the bright eyes of Mademoiselle Lisette. Neither of them, 
however, dreamt of revisiting the lust-huis, but betook themselves to 
some other occupation or amusement; and when the sun set, Madame 
van der Boom actually went to bed without her supper, after venting 
her rage and disappointment on every individual of her household, not 
even forgetting the lamb, which came in for a kick and a pious wish to 
go to the devil. 

ee brought hope, and with it moderation and a device: the 
last in nee of a suggestion from Lisette, who reminded her mis- 
tress that, e Italian was an artist, it would be a good plan to send 
into Rotterdam, and get him to come and paint her portrait; she would 
then stand a chance of receiving an early visit from his friend. 
Madame van der Boom caught eagerly at the idea, and acceded to Li- 
sette’s ition that she should be the bearer of the message;—an 
offer whi as she had, of course, no curiosity or latent wish to gratify, 
must have been of the most disinterested nature. After some further 
discussion, connected with the object of her mission, the damsel set out, 
and Madame van der Boom remained with her lamb (taken into favour 
again) and her song-book in a pleasing state of flutter and excitement. 

It was yet early morning when the char-d-bane which conveyed 
Lisette stopped at the door of the maritime hotel called the Scheeps- 
huis on the Boompjes, where Bunting and his friend had pt up. Had 
the address been forgotten, which was not likely, considering that, in 
addition to the oft-repeated direction of Madame van der Boom, she 
held in her hand the card which Pietro had slipped into it. on parting ; 
had, however, such a thing occurred, Lisette would have been relieved 
of all doubt when, glancing quickly upward, she perceived at an open 
window on the first-floor the objects of her search—Bunting with a tele- 
‘scope to his eye, attentively watching the movements of some distant 
vessel, and Pietro, in a ‘Turkish dressing-gown, in the act of fixing: his 

. easel near the window, preparatory to making a sketch of the quay. 

The quick eye of the Italian instantly recognised Lisette. 

“Corpo di Bacco!” he exclaimed; “vedete questa bella figluola! 
Look, amico, dere is de Dutch lady's femme-de-chambre !”’ 

And rushing into the balcony, and nearly knocking Bunting’s eye out 
with the telescope as he did so, he pointed out the char-a-banc. 

To their mutual surprise, they saw Lisette descend and enter the hotel; 

Z and it suddenly struck them that their forgotten visit was the cause of 

her appearance. In a few moments they were assured of the fact. A 

ntle tap was heard, and presently, with national diffidence, the pretty 
Stnetlekenire tripped into the apartment. 

The shortest message may take longer in the delivery than the longest 
sermon, It was not much to say that Madame van der Boom required 
the professional attendance of Signor Cardona, and would he come, 

with his friend? but, somehow, before the answer was well given, the 
conversation took another turn, and lasted with great animation and 
infinite — the greater part of an hour; and when Mademoiselle 
Lisette left the room with an affirmative reply, there was no trace of 
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anger in her eye, though the hue on her cheek was a little heightened, 


and her very becoming bonnet a little awry. 

When she was gone the friends compared notes; and had they elicited 
nothing from Lisette, there was still good reason for thinking that the 
widow was a decided victim; and as ten days must elapse before the 
Lovely Nancy was ready for sea, they took their measures accordingly. 
What these were will be seen by the sequel. 


IV. 
COURTSHIP. 


WE are again at the chateau of Madame van der Boom. Another 
day has come; the sun shines, the birds are singing, and “the air 
breathes balmy summer.” Madame van der Boom is at her toilet, and 
conferring with her femme-de-chambre as to the dress she shall wear. 

“‘Myn Géd, Lisette, what for duivel shall I put on? Myn scarlet 
satin and blonde, mit myn chapp6 from Herbault, venny from Parry?” 

“ Oui, madame, c’est du grand gofit; ca vous ira parfaitement !” 

“No, myn schaap. I think I'll porty my green velloors, mit my raal 
Casimir and a feather, een Struis-pluym in myn k6p.” 

‘‘ Eh bien, si madame veut.” 

“ Or myn Indgy muslin, what myn dead Van der Boom used to like, 
mit een blue sash. 

Only look at little Tafflin in Her silken sash. 
What for a jolly chanson is that! Yes, myn kint, donny moi the 
Indgy muslin, and dite-a-neer that shobbejak Antoine to porty the mutton 
from the boskett. I'll be dessineered like a bergére—eene herderin— 
commy fo, mit myn lammetje and een crook, both in the schildery, all in 
the tabld. What for deuce you chiffoneer so long! Depechy, make 
quick, myn jolly sailor will kom before we’re half ready.” 

It was a needless apprehension. Notwithstanding the feminine inde- 
cision of Madame van der Broom, she was dressed two hours before the 
time appointed, which her impatience made her think would never come. 
At length the signal of approach was heard; and maugre the experience 
of her widowhood—despite her fifty years, her Dutch education, and her 
native hardihood—Madame van der Boom became timid as a girl of 
fifteen, and trembled like a child when Bunting and the Italian entered 
together. 

-The empressement of Pietro relieved the embarrassment of the scene, and 
by the time it was decided which would be the most advantageous mode 
of sketching the group, her confidence was partly restored, though she 
still simperéd, and would have blushed, had not nature and Curagoa super- 
seded the effort. 

As time was precious to the artist, it was decided that the portrait 
should be painted in water-colours ; and during the first sitting Madame 
van der Boom behaved with extreme moderation, partly from the desire to 
make a good picture, and partly from the exciting causes which had 
marked the first boisterous interview. It was only by an occasional wink 
at Lisette, who sat by at work to give her opinion, that a stander-by 
would have wows 4 her other than an ordinary, well-behaved sitter. 
On these occasions a strong tendency to laughter would manifest itself 
by a convulsive jerk, the suppression of which, as she stifled it in her 
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pocket-handkerchief, would leave a glow on her cheeks and a moist 
suffusion in her twinkling black eyes. or twice she was on the point 
of breaking out, in reply to some observation ee 
the sitting passed off very quietly, and Pietro contrived to steal a glance 
now and at Lisette across her mistress, while nen EAE the 
attention of the latter towards some of the “moving acci by flood” 
which had befallen him during his maritime career, or ventured on some 
slight hint to the artist as he proceeded with his work. 

At length, when Madame van der Boom’s ill-suppressed yawns (those 
signs so familiar to portrait painters and public speakers) denoted that 
the sitting ought to cease, and a substantial luncheon, @ /a Hollandaise, 
made its the lady's courage and voice returned, and she ven- 
tured to ask Bunting what he thought of the sketch. 

His ; seta in tropes of nautical significance, in which the words 
Fee ae pa ious “cutwater, “rigging,” “all a-taunt-o,” 

similar phrases happily predominated, though it left her in the dark 
as to the precise quality of praise administered, after all was praise, and 
therefore welcome; an Malame van der Boom, in the course of the re- 
past to which all now vigorously addressed themselves, did not fail to in- 
timate what construction she put upon the compliment. Certain “nods 
and becks,” winks, nudges, and sundry pressures of the toe under the 
table, indicated the progress of her affection, and were quite significant 
enough to clear away the mist from before the eyes of honest Roger Bunt- 
ing, if any obscured his mental vision. 

- fe ike greatness, may be thrust upon one. Such was the fact in 
the days of Yussuf and Zuleikha, and such it continued to be in those of 
Bunting and Madame van der Boom. It was impossible now, if it had 
been doubtful before, to mistake the nature of attentions whose demon- 
strations were so plain; and while the friends laughed with each other on 
the subject on their way homewards, a kind of misgiving began to arise 
in Bunting’s mind lest, in allowing free scope to Madame van der Boom’s 
passion, his loyalty to the fair maidem at Southampton might not be im- 

whose name was written on the stern and carved above the bows 
of the Lovely Nancy 


With Madame van der Boom the case was far otherwise. Strange as 
it may seem, she was actually in love. 
A drat love at fifty is atremendous thing. The energy of the passion 


is still there, but the delicacy, the bloom, the decens motus are fled. It 
is as true of age as of youth, that . 
Love is 
Embarrass’d at first starting with a novice, 

but this embarrassment soon subsides, and the ice of novelty. being broken, 
the adventurer boldly plunges into the current beneath. Besides the 
force of temperament, she had the privilege of her tropical nurture for the 
ardour of her affection, which was in no degree neutralised by the 
aliments on which she subsisted. Add to these a life of comparative 
solitude and her strong self-will, and the fact of her being in love will 


not — 
“ Myn God, Lisette,” she exclaimed, when left alone with her com- 


panion, “ dite-a-neer & moi, say what you think ; does myn Bunting loff 
pr rt By tread op his too while we launch, what for duivel he not tread-op 
myn | 
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‘¢ Mais, madame, il croyait peut-étre qu’on aurait pu le voir.” 

«“ Ah, oii—wyeny ho ia duivelanh alltel or wg yy 5 ae dog he is ! 
Ah myn hartje! zo waar als ik leef, as sure as I live I marry him. 
What for time—quelle heure pour venny demain?’ 

‘* Sur Jes trois heures, madame.” 

“Ah myn Géd, so long till then?—op ’t slug van drien—not. till 
three! Why for deuce he not kom sooner ?” 

“ Tl avait des affaires, madame.” 

“ Affaires! Ah, when we're getrouwd his business shall be mine. Ik 
zal settle him here, no more going op de zee, myn jolly matlé. C'est 
moi ce dis-ce vous, Lisette, je vieux l’epouse-a-neer! He is too young 
pour avoir een vrouw, une famm—he not married think you?” 

‘‘ Je crois que non, madame.” 

** Géd vershoede myn schaap! How I loff him!” 

In pleasing communion like this did Madame van der Boom while 
away the day; now speculating on all the possible contingencies conse- 
quent on marriage; now dwelling on all the fancied attractions of him 
she loved, and only varying her theme when her irascible temper was 
roused by the “schelms” and “shobbejaks” of her household, as she 
elegantly denominated her servants. 

The next day brought with it another sitting, more flattery, and more 
folly; and Bunting, now schooled in the plan suggested by the Italian, 
responded with more warmth to the advances of Madame van der Boom, 
although in her opinion he still fell short of what she deemed desirable. 
Her object—no uncommon one with hér sex—was to induce him to pro- 

pose. Fearing this, however, he still kept aloof, and Madame van der 
Boom, anxious tobring him “to thescratch,” hit upon anexpedient whereby 
her blushes might be spared at the expense of her calligraphy. She re- 
solved to write him a letter declaratory of her sentiments. Aided by 
the orthographical powers of Lisette, ad inspired by the little god whom 
a Dutch poet has called 


Het weeligh boefje, Venus-Kint 
(The child of Venus, wanton, wild), 


she hatched the following poulet, which she managed to slip into Bunt- 
ing’s hand one morning when the sitting was over. 


“Chatto van den Boom, 28th July, 1830. 
“ Myw Lier, MYN RoGier,— : 

“‘ What for buffel, you jolly Engleeschman, myn lustig kaerel,—I loff 
you! Ik ben boven water,—I'm all above-board ; voolez-voo m’épouser, 
marry met me, I mak you more richer als any Dutchman in Rotterdam ! 
I’m a woman of fashion, kom of a goed stock; but every cat to her 
kind,—elk zoek zyn gelyke. Myn huis is myn own; all legateered me 
by myn dead Van der Boom, mit my spiegels and tapyts, and all my 
presses full of the best Hollands-a-linen, as white as a meerblad in the 
ae étang. I got mille livres sterling de rente,—none of your shobbejak 

rench fortunes, but raal good hard Hollands-a-money down op the nail. 
‘Do well and have well, is my motto. Kissing goes by favour, so I'll have 
you for my husband; vous serez mon mari. Het brouwelyk is een koop 
foor altoos,—marriage is a bargain for life. I got a kelder full of wyn, 
a kist full of money, and a jardin full of flovvers; je donne tout & mon 
Rogier. What for drommel myn jolly matroos, we'll be so happy as the 
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day is long! You leave-a-neer your petit bateau, kom and fix the day 
at once. You pour venir alone this evening ; meet me in the lust-huis 
de canal. _Myn Géd, you must behave yourself,—de menschen zyn 
‘allen zo kwaad. I ’most afeard—n’importe—you kom. Oh, myn 
ier, I'll say no more! Hoe meerder liefde, hoe minder praat ; more 

love, less talk. 

*¢ Your humbel sarvant, 
“ E. VAN DER Boom. 
“To Mister Roger Bunting, 
“Op de Boompjes.” 

“ Well, this is speaking out, at any rate,” said Bunting, as he read, 
and endeavoured to translate the amorous effusion to the delighted Italian. 
“* What am I to do now?” 

“‘ Bisogna andare mio amico,—you must go to de rendezvous.” 

“ And what then? Suppose she wants to marry me outright ?” 

*‘ Non capisco intieramente. Vat is ‘ outright?” 

“Oh, I mean, suppose she wants to be married at once ?” 

“Ebbene! You must put her off till the next day; don’t you fear, 
she is not so old but she can wait, and den we have time to arrange our 
affairs. Ditemi quando andate a vela, ven you sail, Ruggiero ?” 

“On the 30th, with the first tide, if the wind’s fair.” 

“Very well, dat will do for me too; I go up de Rhine same day, colla 
fanciulla.” 


V. 
MATRIMONY. 


Ir was a calm and lovely evening; the sun had just set, and the sky 
still glowed with a purple light, as if it had caught the reflection of the 
countless roses which covered the widely-spreading gardens of the 
chateau. The earliest stars, like coins on the brow of a Greek maiden, 
shed golden gleams upon the face of heaven. The air was laden with 
the perfume of flowers, whose breath awoke the strains of the nightingale 
when he sat amid the tall trees that bordered the canal; and, save the 
voice of his complaint, all was silence and rest. 

In that hour did Madame van der Boom, like Thisbe, “ fearfully 
o’ertrip the dew” to meet her lover in the lust-huis; in that hour did 
Pietro Cardona cautiously steal to a honeysuckle bower at the further 
extremity of the garden wall, where Mademoiselle Lisette awaited his 
coming. 7 

Each interview was brief, but energetic; we purpose only to speak of 
the former. 

Enveloped in a pea-jacket, which imparted even a sturdier charm to 
the large proportions of the master of the Lovely Nancy, and beguiling 
the moments of expectation with a cigar, Roger Bunting was carelessly 
seated on the sill of an open window in the lust-huis, looking at the 
rising moon, and thinking, of course, of something else. 

Presently a fat step was heard crushing the gravel of the garden- 
walk,—a wheezing sound between agitation and shortness of breath,— 
and Madame van der Boom entered the summer-house. Bunting rose, 
and the lady sat down, overcome with timidity or celerity of motion. It 
was probably the latter, for as soon as she could speak * es thus began : 

“ So, myn fine feller! You here a smoke-a-neering in myn lust-huis! 

» myn God,—venny—kom hier, donny-moi un brassy—een kuss. Ik 
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ben niet in staat om te gaan,—I cannot marchy. What for duivel are 
you afeard of? I shan't bite-a-neer you. Kom hier and sit down ;— 
-voo in this chaise.” 

Slowly, and, it must be confessed, reluctantly, did the sailor accept the 
invitation. 

‘I can manage very well at long bowls,” thought he, “ but what shall 
I do with her weight of metal, when she gets me alongside ?” 

However, he screwed his courage to the sticking-place, and sat down 
where he was desired. 

“ Well, myn Bunting,” said the lady, laying on his arm a heavy fat 
hand, garnished with many rings ; “ well, myn lief-hebber, what for time 
shall we be married? Kom, dite-a-neer 4 moi, strike while’ the iron is 
hot; qu’est ce que voo repondy to my letter? What for duivel when 
shall we send for that shobbejak parson ?” 

“‘ Why, as to that,” replied the swain, “the sooner we settle that 
business the better. If you'll have me for better for worse, 1’ll consign 
my cargo and marry you to-morrow !” 

“ Mit all myn hartje, myn loff. Ik bemin u,—vous étes un jolly 
matl6, after myn own ioaaiiens 


Sweet’s the wooing that’s long a-doing,— 


n’est ce pas, myn kyndeken? Oh, myn G6d—donny-moi un brassy!” 

Saying which, Madame van der Boom, edging herself close to Bunting, 
suddenly took what she demanded before the astonished sailor was aware 
of the nature of her request. 

“* What for buffel, how shy you are!” exclaimed the fair one. “ Wy 
zyn nu hier maar alleen,—nous sommes all alone; kom, give me 
another.” 

But, warned by experience, Bunting was now on his guard, and, inter- 
rupting her movement, observed that, unless the question about the mar- 
riage was immediately settled, he feared the opportunity would be lost, 
it was necessary for him to make his arrangements for the following 
This remark brought Madame van der Boom to her senses, and in a 
few words a bargain was struck between them. Bunting agreed to wind 
up all his affairs on the following day, previous to the vessel's sailing ; 
and madame, on her part, consented to meet him on the same spot at ten 
the next night, accompanied by the Dutch clergyman who was to unite 
their fortunes, and attended only by Lisette, the other witness to the 
ceremony being the Italian. The bashful Bunting could not now object 
to the modest solicitation of Madame van der Boom, who, as he tore 
himself away at last, exclaimed with exultation : 

“ Dertien! een bakker’s dozin,—myn Géd!” 





The night of the 29th of July was wet and dark; the rain fell heavily, 
and a murky gloom “ pervaded space.” But, notwithstanding the falling 
torrents, three figures were seen, indifferent to the weather, on the Boomp- 
jes at Rotterdam. The chimes of a neighbouring church had rung the 

hour of nine, and none but these three were out “ beside foul weather.” 
Two of the men were tall and of equal stature ; they were dressed like 
sailors ; the third, who was shorter, was wrapt in a large cloak. The 
conversation seemed to be drawing to a close. 

“‘ Well, then, Thompson,” said one of the taller men, whose voice 
closely resembled that of Roger Bunting, “as you've fully made up your 
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mind, ee ee vals May you be as happy a 
Dutchman as I’ve found you a good mate. Only let us know how you 
get on. And now, Peter, as we sail with the ebb-tide, and shan’t see you 
in for some time, I wish you joy of Lisette, and when you return to 
gland come and see me at Southampton, and vou'll find me spliced by 
that time, mayhap. Give us your hand, and now good-bye, for it’s time 
you should be off. 

“ Addio, Ruggiero !”—‘ Good-bye, Mr. Bunting”—-Good-bye, Thomp- 
son,” were the final greetings of the trio as they separated. 

We now a the conclusion of this “ ower true tale.” 

The scene is once more, and for the last time, in the lust-huis of the 
chateau. ‘There is a table in the midst, profusely spread with all the ap- 
purtenances of a marriage feast; not niggardly furnished forth as some 
use, but solidly and substantially, in Dutch fashion, and fit for the nup- 
tials of Madame van der Boom. 

The bride is there, richly attired, but, like her attendant, wrapt for the 
nonce in a os begs cloak, and it is only by the grove of orange-flowers 
in which her is buried that we guess at the nature of the coming 
sacrifice. A taciturn gentleman in canonicals, and an assistant in de- 
corous sables, are quietly smoking their pipes in one corner of the room ; 
on a settee on the opposite side sits Madame van der Boom; and Made- 
moiselle Lisette has taken up a position\near a window, which is partly 
open, to listen, amidst the pattering rain and howling wind, for the ra 
proach of the tardy bridegroom. There is a gleam of exultation in the 
eyes of the femme-de-chambre, as she thinks of the heavy purse, stuffed 
with bright Napoleons, of which her mistress had that evening made her 
a cadeau ; and joy is enthroned on the broad visage of Madame van der 
Boom, as she ruminates on the bliss that is so soon to be hers. 

“‘ On vient, madame!” was the signal given by Lisette. 

“ Myn G6d—de duivel!” was the twofold exclamation of her mistress, 
as the door was suddenly opened, and, dripping with wet, Pietro and the 
bridegroom rushed into the lust-huis. 

The en of the action was'd good indication of the ardour of the 
motive which prompted it. It produced, however, one effect, which was 
rather inconvenient. The open window and the open door were exactly 
opposite each other; the wind came sweeping as fitful gust, and— 
puff !—out went the lights upon the table, leaving nothing to illuminate 
” darkness but the sparks which glowed in the pipes of the parson and 

is clerk ! 

A wedding that is well determined on is not to be frustrated by so 
trifling an incident as this. It was too far to send to the chateau for more 
lights, and as there were no lucifers in the lust-huis, it was resolved that 
the ceremony should take place in the dark. It had this-advantage, that 
it saved the necessity of superfluous blushes. 

** By nacht zyn alle katten grauw !” laughed Madame van der Boom ; 
and to exemplify the truth of the proverb, the bridegroom felt his way 
towards her, and, with an earnestness which he had not shown before, 
bestowed a smacking salute on the lips of his intended. 

“ Myn G6d! Bunting, what for a rough beard you've got to-night!” 
exclaimed Madame van der Boom. 

setet Yes, my love,” replied a hoarse voice, “ it’s ruther stiff ; I hadn’t no 
time Ad ee tr ae 

“ ivel is in him,” said the lady, simpering; “ you've caught a 
bad cold; kom hier, Mister Parson, ill i I Nad i r 
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Familiar with the text of the marriage ceremony, the phlegmatic minis- 
ter of fate proceeded, without book, to accomplish his task. 

It was soon over, and the happy were united; but scarcely were the 
last words spoken, before a noise of footsteps was heard, an presently 
the head of Dirk, the drunken gardener, was thrust into the lust-huis, his 
face irradiated y by Schiedam and partly by a lantern which he 
held in his han 

“ Hilloa! you shobbejak!” cried the bride, ‘“ what for duivel you do 
there wit that buffelskop head a-grineering at the door! Kom in and 
light a candle—steek een kaers aan !” 

He did as he was ordered, and when the ci-devant Madame van der 
Boom turned to gaze with rapture on her adoring husband, she beheld 
the features of Thomas Thompson, late mate of the Lovely Nancy, already 
in the o ! ! 

Mrs. os el shrieked and fell, and in the confusion of the moment 
Pietro and Lisette quietly disappeared. 

The last we heard of the actors in this domestic drama was, that Roger 
Bunting led the original “ Lovely Nancy” to the altar soon after his 
return to Southampton, when the vessel was made over to him by 
his father-in-law as part of the bride’s portion; that Signor Pietro 
atélier in the Rue St. Augustin was as at in vogue before the revolu- 


tion of February as the salon de musique of his wife, Madame Lisette ; 
that Mrs. Thompson only survived the shock her affections had sustained 
for the brief period of fifteen years; and that Thompson is now a happy 
man! 





-. 





SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 


No. II. 
FEBRUARY. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


Birps are singing on the bough, 
Wood-notes wild make music now; 
In the copse, and through the lane, 
Are their sweet notes heard again. 
Now the snow has left the ground, 
And the primrose blooms around, 
And the purple violet blows, 
“And the modest blue-bell grows ; 
In sweet February’s train 
Birds and bright flow’rs come again! 


Now the hawthorn buds appear ; 
All the firstlings of the year 
Bud and bloom their little day, 
Then, like all things bright, ony ; 
Yet is theirs a brighter doom 
Than the summer's gaudier bloom, 
Dying as the year flies past, 

hen each bright blossom seems the last ! 
Hail! February’s joyous train, 
That tells us spring is come again! 
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PROPOSED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


Tue establishment of a regular steam-packet service from the United 
States to the Isthmus of Panama and from the Isthmus to California, the 
proposed establishment of a regular packet service between Southamp‘on 
and Chagres, and the scheme, now favourably entertained by the home 
government, of establishing a regular line of steamers between England 
and her Australian colonies by way of Panama, Tahiti, and New Zealand 
to Sydney, have necessitated the solution of a problem, the discussion of 
which is almost coeval with our knowledge of the geography of the 
New World, viz., the opening of the !sthmus of Central America. 
The dispute that has arisen between two petty states, Nicaragua and 
Mosquito, upon a question of territorial rights, the one abetted in its 
claims by the last conquerors of Mexico, the other protected in its rights 
by the British, has served at once to embitter and to give importance to 
a question in which geography and science are as much interested as 
commerce and politics and the future destiny of nations. 

There is every reason to believe that this great undertaking attracted 
the attention of the speculators and geographers of the Old and New 
Worlds almost ever since the discovery of the latter. In the palmy 
days of her conquests Spain must doubtless have contemplated such a 
task, and, according to a French writer (M. Davondeau, in the Annales 
Maritimes), the scheme was even entertained by Cortez himself. Ata 
later period the Spaniards seem again to have thought of it; yet the 
celebrated Don Juan de Ulloa was perhaps the “ee man of science 
during the last century who passed over the Isthmus with instruments 
of observation. Even he left so few and such imperfect results on record, 
that when the great explorer, Humboldt, made us, for the first time, really 
well acquainted with the general structure of South America and Mexico, 
he dwelt with deep regret on our ignorance of the physical features of 
nearly the whole region of the Isthmus. Comparing, however, the 
various sources of approximate knowledge, he urged in an energetic and 
eloquent — the accomplishment of more precise and detailed surveys. 

he inhabitants of South America having thrown off their allegiance 
to Spain and established independent governments, every sort of scheme 
for the improvement of the country being hastily suggested, it was 
natural that the passage of the Isthmus should be one of them ; and by 
the year 1825—so memorable for the overwhelming ruin of many of 
our countrymen by South American companies and their failures—there 
were already no less than four different projects in: the field. 

The first of these was the joining of the rivers south of Darien in the 
province of Choco; the second, was the union of the waters of the 
C and of its affluent, the Trinidad, with the streams near Panama; 
thirdly, the union of the Gulf of St. Juan, through the river of that 
name and the Lake of Nicaragua, with the Gulf of Costa Rica, or by 
other lateral terminations on the western or northern parts of the same 
lake ; fourthly, the line formerly much countenanced by the vice- 
roys of New Spain, viz., the connexion of the River Huasacualco on the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Bay of Tehuantepec on the Pacific. 

It will be observed, on turning to a map and examining the Isthmus of 
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Central America generally, that the first ah goles from the northwards where 


the distance of the Atlantic to the P Ocean is small is between the 
Bay of Tehuan in Oaxaca and the Port of Huasacualco, the river 
of which forms boundary between the provinces of Vera Cruz and 
Tabasco. A fortunate accident, Humboldt informs us, was the means of 
directing the attention of the Mexican government, towards the end of 
the By century, to this part of the Isthmus. There were discovered in 
1771, at Vera Cruz, amongst the artillery of the castle of San Juan de 
Ulua, several pieces of cannon cast at Manilla. As it was known that, 
before the year 1767, the Spaniards neither doubled the Cape of Good 
' Hope nor Sans Horn i: their voyage to the Philippine Islands, and that 
since the first expeditions of Magellan and Loysa, who set out from Spain, 
all the commerce of Asia was carried on in the galleon of Acapulco, they 
could not conceive how these guns had crossed the continent of Mexico 
in their way from Manilla to the castle of Ulua. The extreme difficulty 
of the road from Acapulco to Mexico, and from thence to Xalapa and 
Vera Cruz, rendered it very improbable that they should come by that 
way. In the course of their investigations they learned, both from the 
chronicle of Tehuantepec, written by father Burgos, and from the tradi- 
tions preserved among the inhabitants of the Isthmus of Huasacualco, 

that guns were cast at the island of Luzon, and landed at the bar 
of San Francisco; that they had ascended the Bay of Santa Teresa and 
the Rio Chimalapa ; ; that they had been carried by the farm of Chivela 
and the forest of Tarifa to the Rio del Malpasso ; and that, after having 
been again embarked, they descended the Rio Huasacualco to its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

It was then very reasonably observed that this road, which had been 
frequented in the beginning of the conquest, might still become very useful 
for the opening a direct communication between the two seas. The 
viceroy, Don Antonio Bucareli, gave orders to two able engineers, Don 
Augustin Cramer and Don Miguel del Corral, to examine, with the 
greatest minuteness, the country between the bar of Huasacualco to its 
mouth, and the road of Tehuantepec ; ; and he instructed them at the 
same time to verify whether, as was vaguely supposed, among the small 
rivers of Ostuta, Chicapa, or Chimalapa, there was none which in any of 
its branches communicated with the two seas. De Humboldt drew up 
his map of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec from the itinerary journals of 
these two engineers. They found that no river discharged its waters at the 
same time into the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; that the Rio 
Huasacualco did not take its rise, as the viceroy had been informed, near 
the town of Tehuantepec ; and that, in ascending it beyond the cataract, 
even as far as the old desembarcadero of Malpasso, they were still more 
than twenty-six leagues distance from the shores of the South Sea. They 
observed that a chain of mountains of very inconsiderable height divides 
the waters between the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of Tehuantepec. 
This small cordillera stretches from east to west, from the Cerros de los 
Mixes, formerly inhabited by a wild and warlike tribe, towards the elevated 
table-land of Portilla de Petapa. The engineer Cramer affirms, however, 
that, to the south of the village ofSanta Maria de Chimalapa, the mountains 
form a group rather than an uninterrupted chain, and that there exists a 
transversal valley in which a canal of communication might be cut 
between the two seas. This canal, which would unite the Rio de Chima- 
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lapa with the Rio del Passo or Malpasso, would be only six leagues in 
length. ‘The boats would ascend the Rio Chimalapa, which affords a 
very easy navigation from Tehuantepec to the village of San Miguel, 
and from thence they would pass by the canal projected in the time of 
the Viceroy Count de Revillagegedo to the Rio del Passo. This river 
discharges itself into the Rio de Huasacualeo near the Bodegas de la 
Fabrica ; but its navigation is extremely difficult, on account of the seven 
rapids (raudales) which are met with between its source and the mouth 
of the Rio de Saravio. De Humboldt suggested that it would be of in- 
finite importance to have the same ground further examined by intelli- — 
gent engineers, to determine whether, as was believed by Cramer, the 
canal between the two seas can be executed without locks or without 
inclined planes ; and whether, by blowing up the rocks with powder, the 
beds of the rivers Passo and Chimalpa could be deepened. The Isth- 
mus is rich in cattle, and would, from its great fertility, supply valuable 
productions for the commerce of Vera Cruz. The fine plains of Tehu- 
antepec would be susceptible of irrigation from the Rio de Chima- 
lapa, and they already produce indigo and cochineal of a superior 
uality. 

In 1942 Don José de Garay addressed a memorial to General Santa 
Anna, the President of Mexico, asking permission toexecute a canal through 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to unite the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. On March Ist of the same year a decree was passed granting to 
him the permission desired, with the right of collecting dues on the canal 
for fifty years, and for sixty years the exclusive privilege of transport by 
steam. 

With the view of executing this project a survey was commenced at 
the expense and under the orders of Don José de Garay. The general 
direction of it was confided to Don Gaetano Miro, who was associated 
with Lieutenant-Colonel de la Trouplini¢re and. Captain Gonzalez as 
engineers, and they were afterwards joined by Don Manuel Robles, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Geodery at the Military College of Mexico. 

The results of this survey, which is one of a rather complicated nature, 
and would require much detail to embrace even in an outline,* were so 
far favourably received that a company was formed in this country in 
1844 to open a canal from the lakes near Tehuantepec across the Cor- 
dillera to the navigable portion of the River Huazacualeo, which is navi- 
gable for eighty miles from its mouth in the Bay of Hampeachy, or Gulf 
of Mexico. The company formed consisted of Mexican, British, and 
French interests ; but the war between Mexico and the United States 
prevented the project from being carried into effect. Notwithstanding © 
these unpropitious circumstances, it would appear that the Mexican govern- 
ment has commenced the construction of a carridg¢ road from Minatetlan, 
on the River Huazacualco, to the town of Tehuantepec, a distance of 
120 miles. 

Of the various projects of communications between the two great 
oceans suggested to the Americans since the cession of California, the 
three that have received most favour are a direct railway to San Fran- 





* Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the years 1842 and 1843, 
&c. London, 1844, See also report on the same by Thomas Falconer, Esq., in 
the Journal of the Roy. Geog. Soc., vol. xiv. p. 306. 
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cisco ; a canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, for shipping ; and 
a railroad across Panama, for general traffic. 

Upon the question of the Tehuantepec line, the President of the United 
States, General Taylor, expresses himself in the following most sensible 
and moderate tone :— 

‘“‘ The routes across the Isthmus, at Tehuantepec and Panama, are also 
worthy of our serious consideration. They did not fail to engage the 
attention of my predecessor. The negotiator of the treaty of Guadalupe, 
Hidalgo, was instructed to offer a large sum of money for the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The Mexican government 
did not accede to the proposition for the purchase of the right of way, 
probably because it had already contracted with private individuals for 
the construction of a passage from the Huazacualco River to Tehuantepec. 
I shall not renew any proposition to purchase, for money, a right 
which ought to be equally secured to all nations, on payment of a 
reasonable toll to the owners of the improvement, who would, doubtless, 
be well contented with that compensation and the guarantees of the 
maritime states of the world, in separate treaties negotiated with Mexico, 
binding her and them to protect those who should construct the work. 
Such guarantees would do more to secure the completion of the commu- 
nication through Mexico than any other reasonable consideration that 
could be offered ; and as Mexico herself would be the greatest gainer by 
the opening of this communication between the Gulf and the Pacific 
Ocean, it is presumed that she would not hesitate to yield her aid, in the 
manner proposed, to accomplish an improvement so important to her own 
best interests.” ) 

The scheme of opening a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by the great Lake of Nicaragua or Granada attracted the 
attention of the Americans several years back, and as early as 1827 a 
joint-stock company was formed in New York for the purpose of executing 
a grand junction canal in that quarter, with the consent of the Guatemala 
government, but the scheme was abandoned on account of the immense ex- 
pense with which it was evident that it must have been attended. 

To understand the line proposed here, let it be observed that the great 
Lake Nicaragua joins on the one side with the Lake of Leon, stretching to 
near the shores of the Pacific, and communicates on the other, by the 
River San Juan, with the Carribean Sea. But the latter river is unfor- 
tunately not navigable to any distance from its mouth ; neither is the small 
River Josta, which flows on the other side of the continent, near the Lake 
. of Leon, into the Pacific; so that, to complete the navigation betwixt the 
two seas, a very considerable distance would require to be cut ; besides, 
the navigation of the lake Nicaragua is said to be highly intricate and 
dangerous. Humboldt suggested that Lake Leon might be avoided 
altogether, by drawing a canal from the Jarger lake to the Gulf of Papa- 
gayo. It is somewhat curious that the old maps indicate a communica- 
tion between the Nicaragua and the Pacific to have once existed here- 
abouts. It is also stated that a high volcanic ridge, which runs between 
the lake and the ocean, would render any attempt to carry a canal across 
the Isthmus in this quarter exceedingly difficult. 

Great stress has been laid by objectors to this line of communication 
to the peculiar unhealthiness of the River San Juan and the neighbouring 
N2 
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country. This view of the case is, to a certain extent, substantiated by 
the fate of the British expedition in 1779, at which period Spain, having 
joined France in abetting the revolt of the British colonies in Nort 
America, measures of retaliation were adopted against the colonies of 
that nation. The Governor of Jamaica, the late Major-General Sir John 
Dalling, and Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, commanding the naval 
forces on that station, on receiving authority from government to act 
offensively, sent an expedition against Fort Omoa, in the Bay of Hon- 
duras. Encouraged by the brilliant success which had attended that 
enterprise, and by information which appeared to be satisfactory, General 
Dalling was induced to recommend a more extensive plan, which was 
approved of by government. Its object was to ascend by the River San 
5 to the Lake of Nicaragua; to take post in one of the islands, and 
encourage the inhabitants in the cities of Granada and Leon, near its 
western extremity, to declare their independence ; or, if necessary, to 
take possession of those places, with a view to further operations on the 
west coast of America, assisted by a squadron from England, to co- 
operate with the army on that side of the continent. 

The first destination of the armament was to the Bay of Honduras, 
where possession was taken of the unoccupied island of Rattan: a party 
of Indians was collected with their craft on the Mosquito shore, and a 
corps was formed of the British settlers there, and in the bay, whose 
negroes were to act as pioneers with the army. Nelson, who o being 
made post into the Hichinbrook, of twenty-eight guns, an enemy’s 
merchantman, sheathed with wood, which had been taken into the ser- 
vice, had missed his share of the valuable prize obtained at Omoa, 
a a prominent part in this expedition, of which a graphic account 
will be found in Southey’s life of the hero, and who, in allusion to the 
project of navigating the San Juan, says, “ Here it is that a canal be- 
tween the two seas may most easily be formed—a work more important 
in its consequences than avy which has ever yet been effected by human 

wer.” 

The party reached the San Juan at the latter end of the dry season, 
—the worst time for such an expedition. - Indians. were sent forward 
through narrow channels between shoals and sandbanks, and the men 
were frequently obliged to quit the boats, and exert their utmost strength 
to drag or thrust them along. All equally endured the violent heat of 
the sun, rendered more intense by being reflected from the white shoals, 
while the high woods, on both sides of the river, were frequently so 
close as to prevent any refreshing circulation of the air; and during the 
night all were equally exposed to the heavy and unwholesome dews. 

On the 9th of April, on approaching the fortified island of San Bar- 
tolomeo, Nelson asked leave to “ board the battery” with a small party, 
and carried it sword in hand. In two days more they came in sight of 
the castle of San Juan, which surrendered on the 29th of April. Briga- 
dier-General Kemble, with part of the reinforcements, proposed proceed- 
ing onwards to the lake; but disease counteracted every effort, until, 
in a few weeks, its ravages had not left men in health to attend the sick 
or even bury the dead. Many valuable officers, of both navy and army, 
died or lost their health (and among the latter was Nelson himself, who 
also narrowly escaped being killed by one of the deadly serpents of the 
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country), and out of about 2000 men, including the forces of every de- 
scription, not 300 recovered. 

These sad results appear to have been as much owing to exposure as 
to climate ; and Lieutenant-General Dirom, who had many opportunities 
of acquiring information after the return of the expedition, justly re- 
marked that even climate can be improved by clearing the banks of the 
river of wood and draining marshes. 

Some preliminary labours, executed in the first instance by order of the 
King of Holland, and afterwards by the central government, have not 
only proved the possibility of making the River San Juan navigable, but 
have also been instrumental in discovering two points where the height 
of the Cordilleras is so inconsiderable as to allow a passage to be cut 
through them. At one of these points the immediate connexion of the 
Lake of Nicaragua with the Pacific might be effected by a channel 
of five-and-a-half leagues long south of the town of Nicaragua. The 
intervening neck of land has only an elevation of 487 English feet above 
the level of the lake, which again, according to the official report of 
Baily’s measurement, is 128 feet 3 inches higher than the Pacific. 

The second route, according to the Chevalier Emanuel Friedrichsthal, 
in his “ Notes on the Lake of Nicaragua, &c.,” in vol. ii. of Journal 
of Roy. Geo. Society, would lead from the same lake, ascending the 
River Tipitapa through the Lake Managua towards the town of Leon, 
where mountains of a still less elevation than the above are to be cut, 
when a channel of thirteen leagues long would lead into the Bay of 
Cochagua. But the realisation of the second plan would be much more 
expensive, as the Lake of Managua or Leon, which is twenty-eight feet 
higher than that of Nicaragua, forms, at the place where it narrows itself into 
the River Tipitapa, a cataract, having a fall of fourteen feet, which could 
only be surmounted by expensive locks. Nevertheless, adds the Chevalier 
Friedrichsthal, the scheme of uniting the two oceans presents no 
difficulties which may not be readily overcome by the resources of the 
age, or which are not light in comparison with the benefits likely to 
redound from its execution. 

It may be remarked here, that the river joining the two lakes is named 
Panaloya by Mr. Laurance, mate of H. M.S. Thunder, who in 1840 
aseended the River of San Juan in a‘ boat, carefully observing the rate of 
the current, and crossing from the Lake of Nicaragua to the Pacific. 
Proceeding from Nicaragua through a thick wood, and then over an 
extensive savannah, this officer and his party came to a range of moun- 
tains, from one of which, 800 feet high, they had a beautiful view of the 
Pacific, about three miles off; and soon after they found themselves un- 
expectedly at a little cove called El Cacola. To the south of this spot, at 
_a‘distance of a league, they arrived at last at the place they sought, the 
port of San Juan. The results of Mr. Laurance’s observations, com- 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society from the Hydrographical- 
office of the Admiralty, enriched a map of the Isthmus m the eleventh 
volume of the Society’s Journal. 

There is a large island in Lake Nicaragua, nine leagues in leugth 
and three in breadth. It is formed of two cones of porous granite 
(Tephrite ?), which are connected by an isthmus. The eastern moun- 
tain, called Las Maderas, shows at long intervals an inward volcanic 
activity, manifesting itself by heaving and by a low grumbling; it is 
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thickly wooded, and is said to have a small fresh-water lake on its summit. 
The peak of Madera is, according to the measurement of Mr. Laurance, 
4190, and the other, called Cerro de la Consuncion, 5050 feet above the 
lake. A remarkable statement, illustrative at once of the great peculiarity 
and insalubrity of the climate of Central America, is given by the bota- 
nist Friedrichsthal, when he describes the mere atmospheric precipitation 
on the summit of the latter mountain to be so great, that they were 
wading deep in mud, and the trees were teeming with wet ! 

It is not a little remarkable, that as the first and only perfect survey 
of the Isthmus of Panama, or Darien, was effected by an Englishman, so 
the only satisfactory surveys of theIsthmus between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific on one side and the Atlantic on the other, were accom- 
plished by Englishmen—Mr. Laurance, whose memoir, previously noticed, 
was published in the Nautical Magazine for 1840-41, and Mr. Baily, 
who surveyed the same regions at the request and under the authority of 
General Morazan, then President of the Central American Republic. ‘The 
results of this latter survey were communicated by Mr. Baily to the Royal 
Geographical Society; which, because the description of the San Juan, 
communicated to another magazine by Mr. Laurance, was similar to that 
sent in by Mr. Baily, only thought proper, even when such a truly im- 

rtant point was in question, to publish in their journal such portions of 
Mr. Baily’s paper as were supplementary to that of Mr. Laurance which 
had appeared in the Nautical Magazine ! 

It results, then, from Mr. Baily’s researches, that the port of San Juan 
del Sur, on the Pacific, is small, but sufficiently commodious within; sur- 
rounded by high land, except from S.S.W. to W. by S., where it lays 
open to the ocean ; the depth of water, about 300 yards from the beach, 
is three fathoms, increasing gradually to six, seven, eight, and nine 
fathoms; the entrance is 1100 yards across, and the anchorage good. 
There is plenty of fresh water, and fish is abundant, but nothing else ex- 
cept firewood is to be had, the neighbouring lands being in a state of 
nature, without inhabitants or habitations. 

A line of levels has been run from this port, not in a direct course, but 
diverging, as the face of the country required, for passing the range of 
heights at its lowest point, a brief description of which is as follows :— 
From the beach to the distance of 5880 yards the ground rises, with a 
gradual acclivity, to the height of 284 feet; then, for 904 yards, there 
is a much greater proportional rise, until, at 6784 yards, it attains the 
summit-level, which is 615 feet above the level of the ocean. This ridge is 
the divortia aquarum, the streams on its western side falling into the 
Pacific, and those on the eastern finding a course to the Atlantic through 
the Lake of Nicaragua and River San Juan. From the summit level the 
descent is rapid ; for at the distance of 8664 yards, the elevation is again 
reduced to 295 feet, whence there is a gentle declivity, with slight alter- 
nations of rise and fall, down to the margin of the lake, at the mouth of 
the River Laxas; the whole distance from sea to lake, through all the 
sinuosities of the line, is 28,408 yards. In directing the course of these 
levels the lowest grounds were chosen, when this could be done without 
deviating widely from an approximate straight line; but what is more 
important is, that in many parts it acknowledgedly passed through ravines, 
which during the rainy season are water-courses, and in some there are 
permanent streams. 
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In this tract of country the land is thickly wooded with timber of 
various descriptions, much of it of fine size and excellent uality ; lime- 
stone abounds, and the soil is, in general, of a most fertile eden ; but 
there is no cultivation, that part of it which belongs to individual proprietors 
being occupied for grazing ; and in one or two places there are estates of 
this description, but these are neither well attended to nor of much im- 

tance; there is no village or hamlet, the whole district remaining in 
a state of nature, although weil suited to agriculture, and capable of almost 
every species of improvement; the climate is said to be salubrious and 
the temperature moderate, as the heat seldom exceeds 84 or 86 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. The River Laxas varies from 25 to 100 yards in breadth, 
with a depth of water from one to three fathoms; the bottom is of mud 
to a further depth of several feet; the bank on one side is thickly wooded 
for a distance inland of about 300 or 400 yards; on the opposite side there 
is a dense growth of wild cane of greater extent. The result of these 
levels, which were run with great care and attention by a good theodolite 
during a period of four months, makes the surface of the Lake of Nicaragua 
128 feet 3 inches higher than the Pacific at low water mark on the 
day of full moon, when the rise of tide in Port San Juan is twelve feet ; 
the Lake of Managua, or Leon, is twenty-eight feet eight inches higher 
than that of Nicaragua. 

This survey, carried out like that of Panama by Englishmen, effects 
what Humboldt considered to be so great a desideratum,—the determina- 
tion of the true character of the country lying between the Pacific and 
the Lake of Nicaragua ; and it confirms his supposition, that it is rather 
a hilly tract than a continuous cordillera. 

It is a remarkable fact in connexion with this line, that the merit of 
having first effected a communication between the two great oceans 
already belongs to a very humble individual, a parish priest, who, in the 
year 1788, caused his Indian flock to cut a shallow canal between a branch 
of the San Juan and a branch of the Quito, by which the small canoes of 
the country have actually passed, and do still pass in the rainy season, 
from one sea to the other—a distance of 250 miles. 

It further remains to be observed in connexion with the Nicaragua 
line, that it has hitherto been supposed that a shipping canal, entering by 
the port of San Juan, must necessarily pass through the state of Nica- 
ragua. Such a conclusion has been come to because the two ports on 
the Pacific which have hitherto occupied attention are in that state. 
Thus Louis Napoleon, who, when in confinement at Ham, wrote a very 
useful little work, showing the practicability of this line and the great 
advantages which would result from it to the world, advocated the port 
of Realejo, on the Pacific, as the best adapted terminus on that side. 
But Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., who surveyed the port of Realejo, 
declares it to be execrably bad, and he recommends the Estero Real, in 
the Gulf of Fonseca, as an infinitely superior outlet to the Pacific. But 
it is extremely probable that a better and easier line might be found in 
the territories of the friendly state of Costa Rica. As we have seen 
indeed at starting, one of the oldest projects on record was by the River 
San Juan to the Gulf of Costa Rica. 

The republic of Costa Rica is one which, at the present moment, is 
well deserving of attention. Of the five petty states into which Central 
America is divided, Costa Rica is the only one that has been for any 
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lengthened period exempt from the anarchy by which this region has 
been devastated. Its territory comprises from 2500 to 3000 square 
leagues, bounded by the republic of New Granada on the south; the 
River of San Juan, and the Mosquito territory, and the lake, and part of 
the state of Nicaragua, on the north. The trade is now almost exclu- 
sively carried on with England in British bottoms; but the shipments 
taking place at Punta Arenas on the Pacific side, the tedious route by 
Cape Horn is a serious drawback. Last year the exports consisted of 
150,000 ewt. of coffee, and of about 10,000 ox and cow hides; of a 
considerable quantity of mother-of-pearl, Nicaragua wood, and sarsa- 
parilla, and a small quantity of pearls; the total value being estimated 
at 1,000,000 dollars. The imports consist of English, American, French, 
and German manufactures; the former being by far the largest in pro- 
rtion. 

The great want of this prosperous little republic is a communication 
with the Atlantic, so as to save the long navigation by Cape Horn ; and 
this communication, which, under proper arrangements, would form a 
very legitimate undertaking for British capital, might be effected, it is 
said, for an outlay altogether insignificant—a road of sixty-six miles 
from San José the capital, to\a river called Sarapiqui, which runs into 
the San Juan, being all that is required. Whether, considering the 
hostile attitude of Nicaragua, a shipping canal could not be carried from 
the San Juan to the Pacific, through this state, is a very important 
question. 

We now come to the far more important Isthmus of Panama or Darien, 
which may be considered as extending from the meridian of 77 deg. to 
that of 81 deg. west of Greenwich, with a breadth swelling out at the 
two extremities, and not less than thirty miles, even where narrowest, 
opposite the city of Panama. The Cordillera, or great chain of moun- 
tains, which for the most part traverses the whole continent of America, 
is twice broken within’ the above limits. 

The northern Cordillera exhibits the first indication of depression in 
Nicaragua, but again rears itself for a time in the province of Veragua, 
and is there crowned by a very fine plain, called La Mesa (the table). In 
the eastern part of the province it breaks into detached mountains of 
considerable height, and of the most abrupt and rugged formation ;— 
thence, proceeding still to the eastward, innumerable sugar-loaf moun- 
tains ns ery not above three or four hundred feet high, with their bases 
surrounded by plairis and savannahs ; and, finally, about Chagres on- the 
one side, and Chorrera on the other; these also disappear for a few 
miles, and the country becomes almost unjnterruptedly low and flat. 
Presently, however, the sugar-loaf mountains thicken, and, becoming 
connected, form a small cordillera, ranning from about opposite Porto- 
Bello to the Bay of Mandingo, where is the second break. The land then 
continues low through the province of Darien and Choco, and is most 
abundant in rivers; those on the north side tending to the Gulf of 
Uraba or Darien, and those on the south to that of St. Miguel; beyond 
which point the Cordillera again raises itself on an extended scale, and 
enters South America. 

The general direction of the mountains in the vicinity of Panama is 
north-east and north-west ; elsewhere they vary, maintaining some rela- 
tion to the line of coast, though not always parallel to it. Near Panama 
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they do not exceed 1000 or 1100 feet in height; east of Porto-Bello they 
are greatly higher ; and are generally covered with thick and almost im- 
penetrable wood growing in an extraordinary fruitful soil of great depth. 
The prevailing rock is limestone, skirted on the north side with coral 
rock, on the south with indurated clay. There are also clay and loam 
earths; and no part of the world possesses a greater variety of building 
materials, nor more facility for procuring them. 

There is hardly a mile of net in the Isthmus which is not in the rainy 
season intersected by some little river or guebrada, which carries off the 
superfluous water. But in the summer most of these dry up; and the 
following are the only rivers of importance—on the north side and falling 
into the Atlantic, the Chagres, Pequeni, Trinidad, and Gatun, which all 
join and form one before reaching the sea; and on the south or Pacific 
side, the Rio Grande, the Caymito or Chorrera, the Cacora, Indio, and 
Balloma or Chepo. 

The Chagres, which has become the ordinary line of transport for ad- 
venturers crossing the Isthmus on the way to California, takes its rise a 
considerable distance east of Porto-Bello, among the high mountains 
which approach the Bay of Mandingo ; and after traversing a great tract 
of country, when nearly opposite Porto-Bello receives the Pequeni, which 
comes from the south-east, and is as large and broad as itself. The two 
thus form a very noble river, too rapid, however, to be easily navigable; 
and accordingly, though canoes ascend both branches in the dry season, 
even above the common point of junction, the passage is considered dan- 
gerous, from the number of falls or rapids, in some of which the stream 
runs with extraordinary velocity. In proportionate distances as it ap- 
proaches Cruces, its wile abates. At that town, which is twenty-three 
miles direct from the sea, forty-four as the river winds, it seldom exceeds 
three to three-and-a-half miles per hour, even in the rainy season. 

Few rivers of its size present more beautiful scenery on its banks than 
does the Chagres above Cruces. For miles together it is bounded by 
enormous abrupt masses of limestone of the most curious and fantastic 
forms ; in other parts, savannahs extend to the very edge of the river, 
covered with a particularly fine grass called Grammalotti; and the noble 
bongo-tree is seen studding the banks, something in the shape of a well- 
trimmed yew-tree, but growing to a much larger size. In most places, 
however, like the San Juan and other great rivers in this part of the 
world, the river is shaded from the sun’s rays by a large tree called figeron, 
which extends its branches across the waters, and thus, while its leaves 
are eagerly sought by the fish, they engender miasmata fatal to Euro- 
peans. 

The communication across the Isthmus at this point, previous to the 
discovery of the gold regions of California, was maintained by two lines 
of road ; one from Panama to Porto-Bello, the other equally from Pa- 
nama, by way of Cruces or Gorgona, down the Chagres, to the seaport of 
the same name at its mouth. 

The objections formerly made to the line of Panama were the supposed 
height of the central ridge, the absence of any convenient large port 
near Panama, the shelving and shallow shore of the Pacific at that 
point, the insalubrity of both coasts, and the want of an adequate supply 
of manual labour. Since that time, however, Captain Lloyd, a skilful 
English surveyor, has determined with precision the real levels between 
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the two seas in the parallel of Panama, the expenses of his survey having 
been defrayed by General Bolivar and the Columbian government. The 
elaborate and valuable researches of this officer, effected in 1827, and 
recorded in the “Transactions of the Royal Society for 1830,” were the 
hen yoy removed the old and peeseninannen Sanandenee of: 

i persistent central ridge, whilst the the question 
of whethee the Pacific Ocean was higher on the Atlantic ? They, in 
fact, demonstrated that, in the latitudes in question, the Cordillera 
dwindles into a series of isolated hillocks, amid which a watershed, 633 
feet only in height, separates the one sea from the other; and making 
due allowance for the respective rises and falls of those great masses of 
water whose tides are necessarily influenced by the form of the coast and 
periodical winds, it was proved that to within a very slight difference 
their levels were the same. Thus, the disgrace, which till then hung 
over civilised nations, in the energetic remonstrance of Humboldt, was 
wiped away by our countryman, Lloyd, and one of the anticipations of the 
great geographer respecting the equalisation of the levels of the two 
oceans was com y realised. 

The line of communication recommended by Mr. Lloyd begins on the 
Atlantic at a fine bay called Limon, or Navy Bay, about five leagues east 
of Chagres; thence to that river, some miles above its mouth, where its 
course approaches this bay by a canal; thence up the river to a favourable 
situation on the south bank of the Trinidad, where its shores are excellently 
suited for being converted into wharfs and landing-places both for goods 
and cattle; and thence, finally, to Panama or Chorrera by a railroad—the 
latter being the shorter distance, but the former the preferable route, both 
as conducting to a better seaport, and as terminating in Panama, the 

ital of the department, and where its trade is already chiefly centred. 

r. Lloyd recommends forming a communieation with the Bay of 
Limon, because he says the mouth of the Chagres is impeded by a ledge 
of rock; but Mr. Wheelwri ht, who accompanied Mr. Lloyd, has pub- 
lished his opinion, that with steam-power the ascent of the Chagres 
and Trinidad rivers could be easily effected, the Bocca del Toro would 
serve as‘a roadstead for the largest fleets, and that coal is to be had along 
its shores. The Rio Grande, it is also worth while observing, which 
falls into the sea at Panama, is navigable by vessels of 200 tons, to within 
fifteen or eighteen miles direct distance of the Chagres. 

Porto-Bello, from whence the direct distance to Panama is only fifty- 
five miles, has a wondrous bad reputation. The harbour, as its name 
indicates, is excellent; but such is its dreadful insalubrity, that at no 
ag of its history did merchants venture to reside in it, except for a 

w weeks in the best season, in which was held its great and well-known 
fair. No class of inhabitants can long exist in it ; even negroes do not 
pit at gy a prolonged residence; and it was firmly believed for 
& consi time that it was especially fatal to women in childbirth. 
Animals of other countries are said also to feel the effects of the climate, 
and do not uce; and Mr. Lloyd states it as at least certain that 
domestic fowls brought from Carthagena and Panama shortly cease to 
lay eggs, become emaciated, and their flesh soon gets little better than 
carrion. Pigs and mules seem to be the only exception, thriving here 

well as elsewhere; and toads are most disgustingly numerous. 
y of Limon is about four miles wide at the entrance, the opening 
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due north, and its value as an anchorage is already well known to British 
vessels on the coast, from whose visits it has acquired the name of Navy 
Bay. The climate is said to be comparatively healthy—comparatively, 
we suppose, with Porto-Bello, for its low shores are at first studded with 
cocoa-trees, which are succeeded by mangroves, and these again by the 
dense forest. To this bay the Chagres approaches in its course to within 
two miles and a half, and, once on that river, the navigation is easy to 
the Trinidad. 

Old Panama, now three miles east of the existing city, was, when the 
Spaniards first reached it in 1515, occupied by an Indian population, who 
called the place Panama, “ much fish,” from its ichthyological riches. In 
1521, the title and privilege of a city were conferred on it by the 
Emperor Charles V. In the year 1670, it was sacked and reduced to 
ashes by the buccaneer Morgan; and was only after that built where it 
now stands. The present city is situate on a tongue of land shaped 
nearly like a spear head. The principal streets extend across the little 

insula from sea to sea, and a current of air is thus preserved, and 
more.cleanliness than is usually found in the Spanish American towns. 
The buildings are of stone, generally most substantial, and the larger 
with courts or patios. There is a cathedral, four convents, a nunnery, 
and a college. The walls of the city are high, but not strong. The 
harbour is protected by a number of islands, with good anchorage 
under all. 

There is a small town of one street, also, at Porto-Bello, La Sepultura 
de los Europeanos, as it has been significantly called, but the population 
is extremely limited—the greater part being negroes and mulattoes, with 
one or two old Spaniards, who still cling to their property there. All 
the meat that is consumed at this baneful place has to be sent from 
Panama ; the waters are clear, but woe to the person who is rash enough 
to make immoderate use of them, as they cause dysenteries, from which 
few escape. They, however, afford the seu of a cool and refreshing 
bath, which every one takes a little before noon; and it is considered one 
of the most important occupations of the day. As the mountains and 
forests, which abound with animals of various descriptions, extend to the 
very foundations of the houses, it is not uncommon to find wild hogs and 
small tigers near the town. Toads are so abundant after rain that the 
popular prejudice is, that the drops are changed into toads (de cado gota 
viene un sapo), the streets are almost covered with them at such times, 
and it is impossible to walk without crushing them. 

The town of Chagres is also described as being one of the most miser- 
able that can be imagined, extremely unhealthy, and its inhabitants 
- chiefly black or coloured, with the exception of a few custom-house 
officers and the commandant of the castle. Cruces and Gorgona are 
small towns that have the reputation of being healthy, and the town of 
Chorrera has the same repute. 

Altogether, the Isthmus of Panama will require a long occupation b 
an enterprising, industrious people, before its forests can be so far as 
its marshes drained, and its rivers opened to daylight, as to ensure health 
and prosperity. At the present time its forests abound in pumas, hunting- 
tigers, bears, racoons, wild boars in droves, and hosts of monkeys ; with 
these are also deer in abundance, wild turkeys, a kind of pheasant, 
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pigeons, ducks, &c. The isthmus has long been famed for its snakes 
and poisonous reptiles ; the country-people will seldom move after night- 
fall.for fear of them; Nelson would have lost his life from the same 
cause, but for the warning given by a monitor-lizard; and equally great 
pests are met with in the ganapatas, or ticks, which in half-an-hour’s 
walk in summer will completely cover the person, and a smaller and more 
insidious enemy, the pevito de la savana, or savannah flea, not larger 
than a grain of sand, and which attack the softer parts of the flesh and 
occasion a very painful itching. , Common fleas, niguas, or chijos, and 
mosquitoes, are also in usual, or rather unusual, abundance. 

M. Manuel, a French engineer in the employment of some gentlemen 
who are stated to have held from the Grenadine government the peculiar 
privilege of constructing a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, was 
also engaged during the years 1837-41 in making a survey of the 
country. M. Manel states that, by ascending the Farfan seven miles 
above its embouchure on the east bank of the Rio Grande, he was able 
to cross the Trinidad by a route twenty-five miles in length, and with 
nearly the same height of summit “eee This would indicate that the 
high mountains north of Panama sink down nearly to a level with the 
ocean about the parallel of \that town. The sources of the Chiamito, 
which falls into the Bay of Chorrera, and of the Trinidad, are near each 
other, and to the south of them. ‘This also seems to indicate that the 
ground rises again immediately to the south of them; for the Trinidad, 
at the point where M. Manel’s southern line strikes, is navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons, with a current of a mile and a third per hour. 
This to imply a considerable length of course, and a rather 
elevated course. The rocks along both lipes are calcareous, interchanging 
with sandstone: the country is covered with dense forests. 

The questions as to the different routes 6f communication across the 
Isthmus of Central America having been discussed, Jet us turn a moment 
to consider what the,Americans have done within the last eighteen months 
in steam navigation. 

It is scarcely that time since the world was astonished by the gold 
discoveries in California, and yet in less than a year two lines of steamers 
have been placed in operation between New York and Chagres; another 
from New Orleans to Chagres is also established; and recently a third 
line of steamers, of 2600 tons, has been started from New York, 
Savannah, New Orleans, and Havannah to Chagres. Besides these, a 
monthly line of mail steamers has been established between San Fran- 
cisco and Panama, and these vessels have been running for some months 
with remarkable success, and without accident. The whole of these 
ships had to be built specially for the service, and those for the west 
coast sent round Cape Hoin. Yet. all has been accomplished in little 
exceeding a year. How much in so short a time! Nor can the success 
of the Americans be any longer an enigma, seeing that when the neces- 
ity for new enterprise is apparent, they instantly set about its accom- 
plishment with energy and determination. 

In this ares although nothing has in reality been accomplished, 
it is so far satisfactory to know that it has been projected by the Lords 
of the Admiralty and the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company to open a 
direct steam communication with Chagres, touching at St. Thomas. 
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This communication is proposed to be kept up by new steam-ships of 
between 2000 and 3000 tons burden, with proportionate steam-power, 
and they are intended to attain a regular ave speed of at least 
twelve knots. These ships, it is stipulated, shall be even of superior 
qualities to those vessels on the Cunard line, of the Néagara and Eu- 

class, which have performed such wonders in Atlantic steaming. 
But to stipulate is one thing, to accomplish the task another. The 
Niagara and Europa exist, the Panama or the Chagres have yet to 
be constructed; and wide is sometimes—as exemplified in the royal 
dockyards—the distance between intention and deed. 

It is further proposed that these steamers should be the receptacles for 
the whole of the passengers, mails, specie, and cargo collected from the 
various West India Islands and from the Spanish Main and Central 
America, concentrated by branch steamers at St. Thomas for the home- 
ward voyage, the present steamers to be employed on the intercolonial 
and branch services. Thus the main line steamer starting from South- 
ampton will reach St. Thomas in twelve days; at that island several 
branch steamers will be waiting her arrival. To one of them will be 
transferred the mails and passengers for Havannah and the Gulf of 
Mexico; to another the mails for Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, San Ja 
de Cuba, and the other ports intended to be accommodated b e 
Jamaica route. Another ship will receive the mails for the Windward 
and Leeward Islands and Demerara ;—these vessels having previously 
effected a mutual interchange of intercolonial mails for the various parts 
of the West Indies. Such operations completed, the through or South- 
ampton steamer will instantly proceed to the Isthmus of Panama, while 
the branch steamers will as quickly depart from St. Thomas for their 
respective destinations. The stoppage is supposed to be one _ and 
the duration of the voyage from St. Thomas to Chagres (1120 miles) six 
days ; altogether, 4742 miles in eighteen or nineteen days, instead of 
thirty-five days, as hitherto. It is almost needless to observe that home- 
ward the mode of operation will be of similar character. It is only to 
be regretted in this arrangement that one of our own West Indian Islands 
could not have been found to answer the purposes as well as one belong- 
ing to a foreign power. The concentration of steamers, passengers, 
goods, &c., at St. Thomas, must bring a great influx of wealth to that 
favoured island. 

The Pacific Steam-Navigation ships, Chili, New Grenada, Peru, and 
Bolivia, will wait at Panama, on the opposite side of the Isthmus, to 
convey passengers and mails to New Grenada, Ecuador, Peru, Callao, 
Bolivia, Chili, and Valparaiso, a distance of 8142 miles, and which, it is 
to be hoped, by the contemplated acceleration, will be brought within 
forty to forty-three days from Southampton. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have also recently issued a 
notification inviting tenders for the conveyance of her Majesty’s mails to 
and from Sydney, in Australia; whether vid Singapore, or the Isthmus 
of Suez, or the Toshente of Panama. And there are some hopes, con- 
sidering the many advantages presented by the latter route, that the 
scheme by the Isthmus of Panama is favourably entertained. The route 
at present advocated is from the last-mentioned port to Tahiti (Sandwich 
Islands), and by Cook's Straits (New Zealand) to Sydney. The time 
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poaeee ied in the transmission of letters and passengers will be reduced b 
this line just one-half. No mean consideration, whather in a commercial, 
a moral, or a political point of view. With a quick method of getting 
to the mother country, and at a reasonable price, our brethren of the 
Antipodes would more frequently visit Great Britain; emigration of the 
better class would be promoted, and greater intercommunion of feeling 
and interests would be established. 

From all these facts it appears that the Isthmus of Panama is the 
line of transit par excellence—the one adopted by Great Britain and the 
United States, as it were by instinct, and therefore the one which will 
ultimately prevail over all other rival routes, railroads or canals. The 
Panama railroad, to be finished in two years, will afford vast facilities 
for the transit of merchandise, mails, and passengers, not possessed by 
the Isthmus of Suez. In a short time, says a New York paper, a tra- 
veller will light his cigar at the galley fire of the steamer at Chagres, 
and throw the ignited fragment that may remain, after crossing the 
Isthmus by railway, into the waters of the great Pacific. 

It is impossible not to feel that this act of breaking through the 
barrier which interposes between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, without any of the disastrous effects that attend upon the great 
convulsions of nature, and the insuring all the advantages of which a 
communication between those seas is capable, by the industry, skill, and 
enterprise of the age, is an occurrence of the most momentous character. 
Its accomplishment amounts, in fact, to a change in that physical con- 
formation of the globe, by which the interchange and intercourse of some 
of the most distant regions have been regulated. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances the question of a 
railroad or canal communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
should have been officially propounded to the United States as one, for 
her, of the loftiest ambition, and as of the most vital importance to her 
trade, commerce, and ‘shipping, that could be presented to their con- 
sideration. The success which attended upon the unjust war in which 
President Polk managed to involve the United States with Mexico, and 
their acquisition of California at the peace, rendered the long-mooted 

j of some communication between the Atlantic and Pacific a 
subject upon which it was most important that a decision should be 
arrived at. 

Accordingly a committee from Congress was employed early last session 
in carefully examining the whole subject. They concluded their labours 
by reporting in favour of a na Ae and against a ship-canal. The 
recommended to Congress that an annual:grant of 250,000 dollars 
should be accorded in favour of a railroad across Panama. The reason 
for the preference given to a railroad to a ship-canal is, that they anti- 
cipate the not distant establishment of the supremacy and power of the 
United States in the Pacific, should no channel of communication for 
atipping exist. In the lan of the report itself—“ The construction 
of this (the Panama Railroad) will throw into our warehouses and 
shipping the entire commerce of the Pacific Ocean. Our ports are on 
the very wayside, from Europe to the Isthmus of Panama, and our lines 
of steamers and packet ships across the Atlantic will come laden with 
the freights destined for that channel of trade. The commerce, there- 
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fore, from Europe to the East Indies, China, and the west coast of 
the Continent, will be forced to pursue the old route, or fall into our 

Another advantage which the United States would obtain by a railroad 
is, that if European ships were to sail with full eargoes direct to the 
railroad, they would run the risk of being compelled to return without 
freight, or to go to the United States for such. To this state of thin 
which could be obviated in regard to the United States’ shipping, t 
astute Yankee is by no means insensible; and hence the author of an 
able pamphlet on ** Mosquito, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica,” to which we 
shall soon have occasion to refer more at length, contends that it is the 
obvious interest and necessity of the government of this country, and 
those classes more immediately connected with mercantile pursuits, to 
promote the speedy formation of a ship-canal. 

We are, however, by no means prepared to join in this issue. To ships 
of large burthen we strongly suspect the trouble, inconvenience, and 
expense of unloading on the one side, to reload on the other, will, for a 
very long time, yet render the existing lines of navigation the cheapest 

the best. ‘The advantages of opening the Isthmus will be for such 
freights as are available to steamers, for mails, passengers, groups, &e. 
These are the keys of commerce, of international and colonial commu- 
nication, and of general civilisetion. It will never do that the ambitious 
Yankee shall hold these keys, or the portals to which they fit. A rivalry 
of this kind does good; it is not like that pursued in regard to the 
Mosquito and Nicaraguan international relations—it is one of fair com- 
petition, and ready deyotion of capital, enterprise, and industry, in the 
race of pre-eminence. But it will never do that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans should be brought into juxtaposition for the sole benefit of the 
ople of the United States. Panama is differently situated to Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, or the other states of Central America, or to British 
Honduras and the independent kingdom of Mosquito. It is within the 
territory of South America, and under the government of New Granada ; 
a very important, and by no means inconsiderable state. 

Such a state cannot be so blind to its own interests as to cede to the 
United States a right which would exclude all Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia, from the enjoyment of the proposed new line of communi- 
cation. Such a result is preposterous to all save to the eyes of some of the 
extreme democratic party in the United States. It is said that at the 
‘meeting of Congress about to be held at Bogota, an attempt will be 
made to have the two ports on the opposite shores of the Isthmus of 
Panama declared free and open to the commerce of all nations. 

This is a point in the early settlement of which all European powers 
have more or less interest, and England more than any. The Journal 
des Débats, at the close of a leading article on the scheme for con- 
structing a line of railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, thus expresses 
the French view of the political side of the question :—“ This railroad 
will only fulfil its destination, and be what it ought, in proportion as it 
remains a neutral passage to which all nations are admitted, without 
distinction, on the same footing. Even this would be insufficient ; cases 
of war must be foreseen and provided for. The neutrality of the Isthmus 
railroad is indispensable to the — interests of commerce. No one 
maritime power must be allowed to take possession of it in order to work 
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it to its own exclusive advantage, to the detriment of all the rest. A 
i ic convention for this purpose would be very opportune. The 
company (whose evident interest it is) ought to be the first to solicit such 
& guarantee ; and there is reason to believe that it would not be indis- 
to such an arrangement ; for it can only be at its own request that 
the United States’ government has intervened with the government of 
New Granada. A treaty of this kind, in which the contracting parties 
with New Granada and the United States would be not only France and 
England, but also Russia, whose possessions are washed in the west as 
well as the east, by the Pacific Ocean, would at present encounter no 
opposition. Such opposition might be met with at a later period, and we 
must hope, therefore, that the parties interested will turn their attention 
to the subject without delay.” 
To Great Britain, it ve here to say that the passage by Panama 
—owing to the “ng position of her empire—will become, as soon 
as it is traversable by steam, the nearest and most direct road to some of 
the more important seats of her colonies and commerce. Now, or 
hereafter, a right of way, at all seasons, in ao or in war, across this 
Isthmus—a right of entry for her ships into the harbours of Panama and 
Chagres—is what Great Britain must assert and maintain at any and 
every risk, Once already, it is said, a project has been entertained by 
European statesmen of taking possession of the narrow strip of land 
which divides ocean from ocean, and holding it as a neutral territory in 
the joint name and at the common expense of the Five Powers, if any 
attempt were made to deny one nation those rights of access which are 
ceded to another. It cannot, however, be seriously believed that the 
United States’ government will demand or attempt to put in force such 
exclusive pretensions ; the mercantile community of New York, the more 
educated and tolerant classes of American society, discard the notion, nor 
could New Granada entertain such a proposal without danger to her own 
existence. There can be no monopoly of the short way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Unfortunately, the steps taken by a certain 
party in the United States in this question are not only open to much 
animadversion, but have been carried on in a manner which, if persisted 
in, are calculated to provoke bad consequences at the very onset of this 
most important undertaking. After a bill had been presented to Con- 
gress in accordance with the before-mentioned report, a chargé d'affaires 
was despatched to the State of Nicaragua, it being the first time that 
such an agent had been accredited to that quarter. In April, 1849, the 
said state entered into contract with a Dr. Brown and Mr. Clapp, giving 
them, and such other citizens of the United’ States as might associate 
with them, the right of making a commmunication by steamers, and a 
railroad or canal from the port of San Juan (since called Grey Town), 
across the Isthmus to the Pacific, on condition of their erecting certain 
buildings at the above-named Mosquito port, and obtaining the inter- 
ference of the United States’ government to secure it to the State of 
Nicaragua as a future possession. 
Thus to gratify the Anglo-Americans the State of Nicaragua conceded 
a port.and river on the Atlantic which it did not hold, upon condition 
that the future possession of the said port and river should be secured 
by the United States to the Nicaraguans! This is probably the most re- 
markable case of international accommodation on record. 
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The Mosquito country, which some misinformed persons permit them- 
selves to sneer at as trifling in extent, and politically insignificant, 
embraces from 400 to 500 miles of coast, and extends from 100 to 200 
miles in the interior. This territory has ever been occupied by a bold and 
independent race of Indians, whom the Spaniards, during their long hold 
over the magnificent dominions which the genius, energy, and co 
of her earlier sons had acquired to her, were never able to subdue. In 
1786 the cabinet of Madrid attempted to conquer the resistance of the 
Mosquito Indians, but without success, the last of their hostile movements 
being in 1796, when the Spaniards were finally defeated at Black River 
by a Mosquito force commanded by General Lowry Robinson, grand- 
father of the present king. Ever after this, Spain paid tribute to the 
King of Mosquito for permission to use the river and part of San Juan 
for traffic, and while she erected a fort called San Carlos at this junction 
of the river with the Lake of Nicaragua, and another lower down at 
Castillo Viejo, on the left bank of the river, to protect the interior, she 
was compelled to satisfy herself with a detachment of a corporal and four 
mén at San Juan, and where they remained under the safeguard of Mos- 
quito good faith. 

Such was the state of things, when, in 1821, the dominion of Spain 
was shaken in Central America, and, long before the political convul- 
sions which ensued had come to a termination, every vestige of a Spanish 
force had disappeared from the land—from San Juan, Castillo Viejo, 
and San Carlos. All connexion had ceased between the Spaniards of 
Central America and the Mosquito territory. 

During the federation of Central America, which may be said to have 
practically existed until 1838, Fort San Carlos, at the entrance of the 
lake, was however occupied, by direction of the federative President, by a 
small force from Nicaragua, for revenue purposes; while San Juan had 
become the place of residence of many British settlers, which nation, 
from the time of the Buccaneers, had always been on friendly terms with 
the Mosquito nation. This excited the jealousy of the Welaaaitaai, 
who, in 1836, came suddenly down the river “ar took possession of the 
town and port. 

The King of Mosquito applied in such an emergency, and upon the 
plea of a long-existing protectorate tie, for assistance to Colonel Mac- 
donald, the governor of British Honduras. This assistance was not re- 
fused. Colonel Macdonald repaired at once in a man-of-war steamer to 
San Juan ; and the Nicaraguan commandant, Colonel Quijano, refusing 
to depart, Colonel Macdonald had him removed by force, and his fol- 
lowers dispersed. A complaint was made on this subject to the British 
government, on the part of Nicaragua, which shortly after re-occupied 
the place, and was left in possession pending negotiations that were 
entered upon through Mr. Chatfield, consul-general, to the Central 
American States. 

Meanwhile the King of Mosquito gave notice, in 1847, that unless 
the port were restored to him by the Ist of January, 1848, forcible 
means would be taken to obtain repossession of it. Accordingly, the 
King of Mosquito did take possession of the port; but, on the departure 
of the force which saiiaplihed this, the Nicaraguans sent troops to pull 
down the Mosquito flag and reassume authority. Upon this, a joint 
Feb,—vou. LXXXVIII. NO. CCCL. Oo 
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British and: Mosquito force, under Captain Lock, R.N., proceeded there. 
The Nicaraguans meri up ae fh were followed, and 


San Carlos-was taken possession of. There would been no great 
difficulty in the three or four hundred British troops and marines, and 
the force of ito militia, penetrating to the capital of Ni 

es lie 5 a ig 1 gs iy a ga 
congress of Nicaragua a treaty, by which, reserving the rig 
ve the justice of their claim, they undertook not to-molest. Mosquito in 
pp a point in question. 
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of Manchester, when governor there, and who, despite the calumnies of 
the Americans, is a gentleman and a Christian, maintains his ancient 
rights ; and the port of San Juan has been named “Grey Town,” after 
Sir Charles Grey, Governor of Jamaica, by direction of the king in 
council, December 8, 1847. 

The British government having, in reply to the representations made 
by M. Castellon, an envoy from Nicaragua, declined to accede to the 
desires of that state to be permitted to hold the River San Juan and 
Grey Town apart from the Mosquito territory, the President issued a 
decree for a.levy of war against Great Britain; it might have been sup- 

more oy ait than in serious intent, had not previous incidents 
disclosed the fact that there were others in the baekground whose in- 
fluence was all-powerful. 

This stringent measure was followed by the appointment of General 
Munoz to the chief command, and the threat of an immediate attack upon 
Grey Town, which threat was met on the part.of Mr. Chatfield, the 
British consul-general, by a promise of chastisement, the more especially 
as the lives and p of a great number of British subjects were at 
stake. Mr. Chatfield declared explicitly in his letter to the Nicaraguan 

vernment, that “the Queen of Great Britain: has decided to sustain 
the rights of the Mosquito king.” | 

Steps were taken at or about the same time by Mr. Barclay, her 
Majesty’s consul at New York, to make it ce sn to the United 
States’ government that Great Britain did not acknowledge the power of 
the Nicaraguan government to cede the River San Juan and Grey 
Town to Dr. Brown and Mr. Clapp; and the consul added in his de- 
spatch, “the boundary line of the Mosquito kingdom touches the St. 
John’s River at the Machuca rapid, about thirty miles below the Lake of 
Nicaragua, and that from thence to the mouth of the St. John’s the navi- 
gation of that river belongs to Mosquito. I have likewise to inform the 
company that the Port of St. John’s, now called Grey Town, at which 
they have agreed with the Nicaraguan government to build a store, also 
belongs to Mosquito; that her Majesty’s government is bound to protect 
the King of Mosquito in the exercise of the territorial rights which he 


possesses over Grey Town, and over the lower part of St. John’s River; 
and that the government of Nicaragua has entered into an agreement in 
to places where it has no competence.” 
is was an official announcement of the views of her Majesty's 
government, and the cabinet of Washington has been very neal te 
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‘address luhenctie arene ae it. Mr. fae oo ge also sent. as a 
recognised ic agent to ; and this emissary, after a little 
preliminary bombast about America ing to the Americans, which 
nobody ever denied, and the im of Nicaragua following an ex- 
ge a aparem IAgh is defined to be the doing of e 
thing that is distasteful to the thrones and dominions of the elder world, 
superseded the:contract of Messrs. Brown and Clapp by one in favour of 
himself and Mr. White. This was business-like at all events; and, 
what is more, the objects p were to open a canal between the two 
seas of dimensions sufficient for ships of the burthen. The chief 
clauses in the contract are, that the enterprise shall be possessed by 
American citizens; that to them alone shall belong the exclusive right to 
inland steam navigation, and that the line of the said canal may be from 
any one of the ports of Nicaragua on the Atlantic to any one deemed 
feasible a Pacific ; whereas, as we have before seen, except the tem- 

holding of Grey Town by unjust invasion, Nicaragua never had 
2 ong on the Atlantic, its territory lying in a quite different direction. 
Ttis further enacted, that the canal will be open to the ships of other 
nations, on equal terms with those of the United States, “provided such 
nations shall first enter into such treaties, stipulations, and guarantees, 
respecting said canal, as may hereafter be entered into between the State 
of Nicaragua and the United States.” In reference to which contract 
it has been remarked by the New York correspondent of the Morning 
Herald, that this transit will be or may be made one peculiarly and 
exclusively tending to give privileges to American interests. The vague 
clause above is capable of application to any sort of subsequent arrange- 
ment by which foreign commerce may in the end find itself mulcted ; 
= the same thing applies itself to the clause as reiterated in the Presi- 
ent’s m ° 

The bills reported by the committees of Congress and introduced into 
both Houses, in favour of an annual grant for the Panama Railroad, in 
favour of a shipping canal through the Mosquito and Nicaraguan ter- 
ritories, and in favour of a Tehuantepec shipping route, did not pass last 
session: and it is sincerely to be hoped that the United States’ govern- 
ment will, before it does pass any bill of a selfish and monopolising 
character, duly consider the magnitude of the interests at stake, and the 
responsibility of the mission which its own greatness imposes upon it; 
pe that it will not, by yielding on every occasion to the claims of faction, 
forego the respect and consideration of the whole of the Old World. 

The Times has justly remarked upon the question in litigation, that 

If the execution of the Nicaraguan Canal by the New York Company, or by 
any other body of capitalists prepared to complete so useful an undertaking, were 


the only question at stake, it might be easily resolved, for the Mosquito govern- 
ment would readily participate in a concession or grant so favourable to its own 
prospects. But the circumstances of the case lead us to the conviction that this 
scheme of the canal is by no means ripe for execution, and it appears to have 
been taken up as a blind for some political project, rather than as a mere com- 
mercial enterprise. Nicaragua wants the support of the United States against 
England in order to enfore her pretensions to an outlet on the side of the Atlantic; 
the United States are not sorry to plant their flag on the Isthmus which unites 
the northern and southern continent of the New World. It is at least an un- 
usual circumstance that the charter or grant of this canal privilege made by 
the State of Nicaragua should have assumed the form not of an ordinary con- 
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cession between a state and a private company, but of a treaty negotiated with 
the State of Nicaragua by an accredited envoy of the United States. In what 
capacity does the American government intervene in this affair? It makes no 
conasiaenn aed it claims no rights; the contract exists between a government 
a company, not between the two nations, and it is difficult to discover what 
direct interest the government of the United States is to acquire by the arrange- 
ment. 

The fact that the settlement of Belizo, or British Honduras, was ceded 
to this — by Spain in 1786, upon the express condition of the 
protectorate of the Mosquito coast being withdrawn, so strongly insisted 
upon by the same paper, in a subsequent article, neither affects the 
independence of the Mosquito territory, nor the resumption of the pro- 
tectorate. We have already seen that when, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of that protection, Spain undertook hostile expeditions upon the 
river, that she was defeated by the unaided Mosquitos in the most 
definite manner. After the destruction of the dominion of Spain in 
Central America, the King of Mosquito himself sought the alliance of 
Great Britain, and the protectorate was once more established. It is 
upon that protectorate, and the positive recognition by our government 

the authority of the Indian sovereign, that we are bound not to permit 
of any encroachment upon the rights and territory of our friend and ally 
the King of Mosquito. 

It is truly fortunate, under the circumstances, that it is not that small, 
but active and noisy, party in the United States who are ever ready for 
an act of aggression and to plunge into ~_ tumult, who clamoured 
for the whole of Oregon, and would wrest Cuba from Spain, that raised 
General Taylor and his friends to power. Under the more democratic 
administrations of the two last presidents, this party succeeded in hurrying 
the nation into two great acts of violence and aggression—the seizure of 
Texas and the invasion of Mexico; but the maxims of this party are not 
those which have given dignity and stability to the Union, or those which 
General a and his friends are prepared to stand by: Although not 
perfectly clear or satisfactory upon the question of the Nicaraguan 
claims, it is impossible not to admit that the President of the United 
States has ado in his first Annual Message to Congress that modera- 
tion of tone which best befits the opinions of his party and the position 
of his government. General Taylor thus expresses himself in regard to 
the important question now before us :— 

A contract having been concluded with the State of Nicaragua, by a company 
composed of American citizens, for the purpose of constructing a ship-canal 
through the territory of that state, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
I have directed the negotiation of a treaty with Nicaragua, pledging both govern- 
ments to protect those who shall engage in and perfect the work. All other 
nations are invited by the State of Nicaragua to enter into the same treaty sti- 
pulations with her; and the benefit to be derived by each from such an arrange- 
ment will be the protection of this great inter-oceanic communication against any 
power which might seek to obstruct it, or to monopolise its advantages. All 
states entering into such a treaty will enjoy the right of passage through the 
canal on payment of the same tolls. 

The work, if constructed under these guarantees, will become a bond of peace, 
instead of a subject of contention and strife, between the nations of the earth. 


Should the great maritime states of Europe consent to this arrangement (and we 
have no reason to suppose that a proposition so fair and honourable will be 


opposed by ag energies of their people and ours will co-operate in promoting 
the success of the enterprise. I do not recommend any appropriation from the 
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national treasury for this purpose, nor do I believe that such an appropriation 
is necessary. Private enterprise, if y protected, will complete the work, 
should it prove to be feasible. The who have procured the charter from 


Nicaragua for its construction desire no assistance from this government beyond 
its protection; and they profess that, having examined the proposed line of com- 
munication, they will be ready to commence the undertaking whenever that pro- 
tection shall be extended to them. Should there appear to be reason, on examining 
the whole evidence, to entertain a serious doubt of the practicability of construct- 
ing such a canal, that doubt could be speedily solved by an actual exploration of 


the route. 
Should such a work be constructed, under the common protection of all nations, 


for equal benefits to all, it would be neither just nor e ient that any great 
maritime state should command the communication. The territory t 

which the canal may be opened ought to be freed from the claims of any foreign 
power. No such power should occupy a position that would enable it hereafter 
to exercise so controlling an influence over the commerce of the world, or to 
obstruct a highway which ought to be dedicated to the common uses of mankind. 


After adverting to the question of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, as 
before quoted, the President adds, in reference to the line across the 
Isthmus of Panama— 

We have reason to hope that the proposed railroad across the Isthmus at 
Panama will be successfully constructed, under the protection of the late treaty 
with New Granada, ratified and exchanged by my predecessor on the 10th of 
June, 1848, which guarantees the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus, and the 
rights of sovereignty and property of New Granada over that territory, “ with a 
view that the free transit from ocean to ocean may not be interrupted or em- 


barrassed” during the existence of the treaty. It is our policy to encourage 
every practicdble route across the Isthmus which connects North and South 


America, either by railroad or canal, which the energy and enterprise of our 
citizens may induce them to complete; and I consider it obligatory upon me to 
adopt that policy, especially in consequence of the absolute necessity of facili- 
tating intercourse with our possessions on the Pacific. 

The tenor of the Message is upon the whole pre-eminently pacific; and 
with such a disposition on the part of the American government, there 
can be no reason to doubt but that Sir Henry Bulwer’s mission will have 
the effect of uniting both countries in the prosecution of a common object 
of so much importance to the world. 

The more recent occurrences which are said to have taken place on the 
Pacific coast of the Isthmus, and the alleged seizure of the Island of Tigre 
by order of Mr. Chatfield, are too imperfectly known to admit of any cor- 
rect opinion being formed upon them as yet; but it is impossible not fo 
feel that no unseemly altercations between British and American agents 
in Central America will be allowed to disturb the friendly relations of the 
two governments. It is sincerely to be hoped that the question of the 
San Juan River and “Grey Town” may be set soon at rest, by 
mutual concessions, as in the Oregon question ; and that the opening of 
a shipping canal free to all nations alike may, in the words of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, ‘‘ become a bond of peace, instead of a cause 
of contention and strife, between the nations of the earth.” 
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THE LOVE OF POETRY NOT EXTINCT; 


ON HEARING IT ALLEGED THAT THE AGE OF POETRY, LIKE THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
WAS GONE. 


By Mr. anp Mrs. Auaric A. Wartts.* 


be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
who on earth have made us heirs 


The 
Of truth and pure delight by ame ! 
ORDSWORTH. 


I. 
Tr is not true, it cannot be, 
That the love of Song is o’er; 
Though the mightier masters of the lyre 
May wake their harps no more! 
Though cold are now their tuneful lips, 
To us shall still belong 
A heritage of priceless gifts, 
Bequeathed in deathless song! 























I. 

Did love of country die with them? 
Pride in our island birth? 

Or Honour to the dust go down, 
When they returned to earth ? 

Did the heart’s best affections cease 
When they resigned their breath? 
Were Love, Hope, Loyalty, and Faith 

Extinguished by their death? 


III. 

No;—in immortal verse embalmed, 
Preserved from blight or chill, 

Each loftier impulse of our being 
Survives to bless us still! 

Love,—that from earth can never fade,— 
Each inspiration high, 

That teaches us the way to live, 
And tells us how to die! 






















Iv. 
Come, Mariners of England, forth! 
/ Ye of the dauntless soul! 
Who bear our conquering flag aloft 
From Pole to farthest Pole;— 
Ho! Soldiers of a hundred fights— 
A household word each name— 
Come forth, and battle for the Muse, 
That imps so oft your fame! 


v. 
Spirits of that devoted band; . 
On earth beheld no more, 
Old England’s chivalry that led 
On sea and land of yore ;— 
Answer, from forth your storied tombs, 
And shield the Muse from wrong; 
Are not departed heroes’ deeds 
Recorded best in song ? 





* Partnerships in dramatic poems have been of frequent occurrence; but a 
division of labour in a lyric might appear to savour of affectation without a word 
or two of explanation. The subject of the above poem was suggested by Mrs. 
Alaric Watts, and several of the stanzas are the production of her pen. I would 
have averted the cones for this note by prefixing her name, only, to the poem if 
she would have permitted me so to do—A.taric A. Warts. 
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Vi. 

Saints militant! who fonght so oft 
’Gainst man’s most stubborn foe ; 

And won ye crowns, more radiant far 
Than earth could e’er bestow ; 

In your “ Great Captain’s” steps who trod, 
No “ Hope Forlern” your fight, 

And suffered bondage, stripes, and death, 
To testify his might ;— 


Vil. 

Ye noble band of Martyrs, who, 

In God’s “ whole armour” mailed, 
The shining panoply of Faith, 

O’er Sin and Death prevailed; 
Hath not the Muse, with pious care, 

Your glorious triumphs sung, 
*Till your heroic deeds have grown 

The theme of every tongue! 


VIII. 
Champions of Freedom! who have shunned 
The ignis-fatuus ray 
That mocks her sacred light, and leads 
F’en noblest hearts astray ;— 
Ye, who her beacon fires have fed, 
Her “ meteor flag” unfurled, 
And stayed the haughty despot’s stride 
Across a vassal world;— 


Ix. 
Who joy the trampled soul to raise, 
Unloose the captive’s chain ; 
And Liberty’s Heav’n-chartered rights 
To strengthen and maintain ;— 
Prompt in the Council as the Field, 
The weak to ward from wrong; 
Was not your noblest daring learned 
From the trumpet-voice of song ? 


x. 
Heralds of Peace! still toiling on 
To give the Heathen light; 
Ye who would compass sea and land 
To gain one proselyte;— 

Have ye not raised the feeble up, 
And bowed to earth the strong, 
As, Moses-like, you strack the heart 
With the charméd wand of Song? 


xI. 
Mourners! how deep soe’er the gricfs 
That weigh your spirit down; 
A hearth, made desolate and dark 
By Fortune’s angriest frown; 
The death of some long-cherished friend, 
When friends, alas! are few; 
The wild estrangement of a heart 
You once believed so true: 


x1. 
Though “sorrows” in “ battalions” come, - 
With which ’tis hard to cope, 
And the sad soul, beleaguered ‘round, 
Hath nothing left but Hope; 
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—— spell the episit’s the tempest’s rage, 

pease 8 wrong, 

Like the ts of the Poet’s page, 
The solace of his Song? 









































XIII. 

Votaries of Science! whose exploits 
The world with wonder fill, 

Who faster than the wind can speed 
The mandates of your will; 

Cross not the Poet’s woodland path, 
He never did you wrong; 

Harvests of wi still go reap, 
But leave to earth its Song! 


xIV. 

Philosophers! so keen of sight, 
Inquisitive, and oh! 

So wise, men marvel how your heads 
Can carry all you know! 

Who dim each impulse of delight 
By diving to its cause, 

And will not give us leave to feel 
Save by your latest laws; 


xv. 

Still peer among the stars to find 
Some planet yet unknown, 

But leave that world, the human heart, 
And its mystic chords alone! 

Rob not the Poet of the right 
He hath maintained so long; 

The realms of earth and sky are yours, 
But leave him that of Song! 


XvI. 
Ye Mammon worshippers! forbear 
To vent on Song your spleen; 
Pactolus is your cherished fount; 
Your only Hippocrene! 
The Golden Age of peace and love, 
By poets hymned of old; 
Would have no charm for such as you, 
Who crave an age of gold! 


XVI. 

Still, to your Baal bend the knee, 

Your sordid homage pay, 
Till the base idol topples down, 

And proves but worthless clay !— 
For you the Minstrel’s tuneful art 

Were ever plied in vain, 
Who centre every thought in self, 


Whose only god is gain! 


XVIII. 

He hath no wisdom in the lore 
With which your hearts are filled, 

A novice in the Halls of Pride, 
In the world’s ways, a child!— 

Suffering, the badge of all his tribe, 
Is his—neglect and wrong; 

And sorrow teaches him, too oft, 
The burthen of his song! 


XIx. 
Yet from that dark and bitter spring, 
Like Marah’s fount, of yore, ~ 
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Flows many a sweet, and healing draught, 
For thirsting hearts and sore; 

And proud thrilling strains had slept, 
That now to earth belong, 

Had not the kindling touch of Grief 


Prompted, so oft, the song! 


xx. 
When he, the well-beloved of Heaven, 
The Monarch Minstrel, sung, 
Truths that come home to every breast, 
Resound from every tongue; 
Oppressed,—by “ trouble” compassed round, 
And foes, in falsehood strong ; 
The sorrows that subdued his heart, 
But sanctified his song! 


XXI. 
The love of Song can never fade, 
Whilst gentle hearts are rife, 
To feel the sunshine and the balm 
It sheds on human life! 
Whilst Youth, fond, warm, ingenuous Youtl), 
In faith and hope so strong, 
Finds his heart echo to its tones, 
Can he choose but love the song? 


XXII. 
“ Earth’s Poesy is never dead;”* 
*Tis breathing everywhere; 
In the starlight stillness of the night; 
In the bright, warm noontide air: 
The grassy glade, the waving wood, 
The broad, upheaving sea; 
The intermittent flash and roar 
Of heaven’s artillery; 


xxmI. 
The mountain tops by sunshine crowned, 
Whilst girt by clouds below; 
The twin-notes of the cuckoo’s shout; 
The summer twilight’s glow; 
The corn, that sways with every breeze; 
The river smooth, yet strong, 
That glides like life away; all, all, 
Are redolent of Song! 
XxIv. 


It is not sooth, it cannot be 
That the love of Song is o’er; 


That the strains that were our childhood’s spell 


May charm our sons no more! 

Till Love grow pale, and Hope decline, 
And Pity’s self hath fled, 

The love of Poesy can ne’er 
In gentle hearts be dead! 


XxXvV. 
Then “ blessings on the Sons of Song!” 
“‘ Eternal praise be theirs,” 
“Who gave us truth and pure delight,” 
And “nobler loves and cares!” 
For the “ still small voice of Gratitude” 
Must cease, for aye, on earth, 
Ere we forget or cease to prize 
Their wisdom and their worth! 





* Keats. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuarter XXXIII. 
BOLTING THE BADGER. 


WuHeEn a man and his horse differ seriously in public, and the man 
feels the horse has the best of it, it is wise for e man to appear to 
accommodate his views to.those of the horse rather than risk a defeat. It 
is best to let the horse go his way, and pretend it is yours. There is no 
secret so close as that between a rider and his horse. 

We knew a young dumpling-shaped doctor, at Edmonton, who rode 
himself into considerable practice, by being seen flying about the country 
in all directions, on a run-away tit that he had bought at Tattersall’s 
on the strength of its having no mouth. | 

“ This is Lot 34,” said Tat, as a wiry, sprig-tailed bay came wincing 
and hitching up to the hammer, looking sideways to see who she might 
kick at; “a bay mare, six years old, a capital hack, has carried a lady, 
and has no mouth. What will any gentleman give for the bay?—fefty 
guineas?—forty guineas?—thirty guineas?—twenty guineas?—ten ?” 
and having got down to that sum without ever an eye being turned upon 
him, and having given her the usual flourish down the yard, he com- 
menced running her up, so as to restore her handsomely to the stable. 
“Ten guineas bid,” said he; “ eleven, twelve, thirteen, eiclona. te 
teen—fefteen.” 

“ Hang it!” said the doctor, to himself, “she must be cheap at that: 
six years old—bright bay—black legs—no mouth—can’t eat; cost 
nothing to keep—sirteen !” exclaimed he, in a state of excitement that 
caused the whole to turn upon him in ‘astonishment. 

a doctor, as he said, “stopped their gallop.” Not another bid was 
made. 

“ Sixteen guineas,” repeated Tat; “any advance on sixteen? All 
done at sixteen guineas ?—going at sixteen guineas !”—dbang—and the 
mare was the doctor’s. | 

But, though the doctor had stopped the bidders’ gallop, he couldn’t 
stop the mare’s; and many were the airings she gave him, whether he 
would or no. At first he fought with her—we are sorry to say with but 
indifferent success; for if the mare couldn’t dislodge him by kicking 
and plunging and rearing, she had no scruples about coming back over 
upon him—a disagreeable position for any one, especially for a doctor 
with bottles in his pocket. pala 

“ Hang it!” said the doctor, as he picked up the remains of his third 
eight-and-sixpenny gossamer, and tried to restore it to the shape of a 
hat ; “this won’t do. 1 must walk to my patients” (he had two, one 
at each end of the town), “and ride when I’ve nothing to do.” This 
was a wise resolution of the doctor's, and served him well. The next 
time the mare started as if she was shot, and wheeled round to be off, 
instead of checking and fighting her, he gave her her head, riding her with 
a slack rein, and saluting his friends as he as though it was all 
right, and the mare and he were both of amind. The doctor’s sugar-loaf 
hat being now seen bobbing about the country in all parts, people began 
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to talk about him and his practice—wondering who he was attending ; 
must be a lady, or somebody that was very ill. Met the doctor galloping 
for hard life! Another said, “ a man seemed to have a lot of 

ice ;” a third, “that he seemed a great economist of his time ;” a 
— “that he would get on;” and a fifth sent forhim. This being 
a very follow-my-leader sort of world, others did the same, and the 
doctor soon established himself. But we digress. 

Mr. Sponge, having scattered Lord Scamperdale in the way described 
in our last chapter, very prudently followed the doctor's example, and let 
the chestnut gallop away, consoling himself with the idea that even if 
the hounds did hunt, it would be impossible for him to show his horse to 
advantage on so dark and unfavourable a day. He, therefore, just let 
the beast _— till he began to flag, and then he spurred him and made 
him gallop on his account. He took his change out of him, and arrived 
at Jawleyford Court a little after luncheon time. 

Brief as had been his absence, things had undergone a great change. 
We mentioned that certain dark hints respecting his ways and means 
had worked their way from the servants’ hall to my lady's chamber, and 
into the upper regions generally. These had been augmented by 
Leather’s, the trusty groom’s, overnight visit, who, our readers may re- 
member, had positively refused to take the hack-hunter on for the cross- 
roads, on the ground of its unfairness on his master’s, Mr. Buckram’s, 
“‘waluable oss,” but in reality because he was engaged to sup with the 
servants as aforesaid. Nor was Mr. Leather’s anger abated by the 
unceremonious way Mr. Sponge rode off with the horse, leaving him to 
hear of his departure from the ostler. Having broken faith with him, 
he considered it his duty to be “ upsides” with him, and tell the servants 
all he knew about him. Accordingly he let out, in strict confidence of 
course, to Spigot, that so far from Mr. Soapey being a gentleman of 
**fortin,” as he called it, with a dozen or two hunters planted here and 
there, he was nothing but the hirer of a couple of hacks, with himself 
as a job-groom, by the week. Spigot, who was on the best of terms 
with the “ cook-housekeeper,” oe had his clothes washed on the sly in 
the laundry, could not do less than communicate the intelligence to 
her, from whom it went to the lady’s-maid, and thence circulated in the 
upper regions generally. 

None but the married know the real merits of a lady’s-maid. Let 
any Benedictine reader recall his bachelor’s opinions of certain houses, 
and see how they were put to flight by the discoveries and revelations of 
his wife’s maid. Let us go to a country-house. Let us suppose the 


weary review of plate, linen, and china of a “set party” at length over, . 


and the “‘ happy couple” again in the enjoyment of their own apartments, 
my lady in her ——, we'll not say what,—but my gentleman still in his 
shiny shoes and laced-tipped Joinville, sitting, say on the high fender, 
warming himself. The maid having retired— 

“ Well, my love, and how do you like Mrs. Fricasee?” asks Benedict, 
rubbing his hands with glee at the idea of the charming party being 
over. 

Bride.—“Oh, I think she’s a very agreeable woman,” is the general 
answer. 

Benedict.—“ And the girls?” But we'll say “ditto” for them and be 
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done; very “agreeable girls,” leaving it open to abuse them or not, as 


ger wag, pe 

‘¢Capital dinner! I told you we should have a capital dinner,” con- 
at the house of one of Ais friends, and of course he wishes to make the 
best of them). 

“Capital dinner! Mrs. Fricasee has an undeniable cook,” says he. 

“ Very dinner,” assents the fair one, “if the plates had only 
been hot; it isn’t their own cook, you know,” adds she. 

“ Not their own cook, my dear!” exclaims Benedict, starting from his 
fender ; “not their own cook, my dear. Why, I’ve visited here for the 
last dozen years, and the cookery has always been the same.” 

That may all be,” rejoins madam ; “ but she’s not their cook for all 

my 


“‘ Well, but, dear, I surely ought to know better than you,” 
observes Benedict, feeling that his own consequence is rather involved in 
keeping up the uence of his friends. 

¢ Well, but if I te you where she comes from, perhaps you'll think 
not,”’ replies the fair one, archly ; “she comes from the head inn at 
Guzzleby, and their own cook is only a twelve-pounder.” 

- us take another glance at the beneficial workings of a lady’s- 
maid. 

Yonder oung Mr. nington, of Spoonington Green, bowlin 
along in iodlon ber ‘son aa thirteen 1 miles an hour, hat cock 
hair curled, shirt studded, waistcoat gold-edged, coat irreproachable, and 
boots ent. He is going to dine and sleep at Woodbine-Bower 

where there are some most angelic creatures, in the full feather 
of high accomplishments, corded petticoats, crinkled hair and crinoline. 

He will be received at the door by an obsequious, bulky, bald-headed 
butler, with a pair of plushes at his heels. Spoonington will be galva- 
nised. He is unused to such splendour, such plate, such lights, such 
viands, such eyes. Whatcan he do but make love to the lady “ set out” 
for him, Miss Seraphina. 

“ There must be money,” says he, “ or how could they live in such 
style.” 

"hs it he goes like a man. We need not follow him further. 

In due time mamma appears upon the scene—mamma no longer 
wreathed in smiles and smirks; but mamma a very formidable fat old 
woman, with a flaxen front and a fixed determination about her com- 
pressed mouth—not at all the sort of mamma he had been accustomed to 
contemplate. Pome 

She’s a “‘ widder,” and, like some “ widders,” desperately timid and bold; 
timid lest the gentlemen should not have enough, and bold in forcing her 
“ darters” upon them when they have. Of course she can’t afford to give 
up anything in her lifetime, but the dear girls will have all she has when 

goes. Poor Spoonington is an orphan, and she gobbles him up. 

To the same party came Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Napoleon Dapper of 
the Hussars, accompanied by Cornet Blucher Browne, one of 
the most desirable young men in the regiment, with great expectations 
from an uncle. The Dappers sleep where they dine, but the cornet returns 
to the barracks at Clampington. 
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He is as green and as soft as a globe turnip, and is perfectly enchanted 
with everything—Mrs. Mainchance, Miss Mainchance, Sophy Main- 
chance, Maria Mainchance, and Seraphina Mainchance. He loves them 
all, bald-headed butler into the bargain. 

His fair partner, Maria, having given him clearly to understand that 
she has no brothers, an advantage that calculating men have set down as 
worth a thousand pounds, even when a girl has no money; Blacher 
Browne, we say, considering that fact, reviewing all the circumstances of 
the case in the , dispassi way 2 lad of eighteen over head and 
ears in love does, ome to the “ae ge _ — can’t be less than 
ten thousand a-year; supposing the amiable old woman gave up only 
half of her sae to her daughters during her lifetime, his waar of that, 
with his pay and double allowance from his uncle, would enable them to 
rub on yery comfortably till it pleased Providence to take one or both of 
the old uns. These, and many other prudent calculations and reflections 
passed through his mind as he oo in his tiny bed in Clampington barracks, 
and, being what Mrs. Mainchance would call “a spirited young man,” he 
determines to act on the impulse. 

As Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Napoleon Dapper were grinding their 
way home in their fe-a-ton, as Mrs. Dap calls it, what should the 
colonel spy floating above the hedge of the field road-side but the yellow- 
tipped feather of the Leatherhead Hussars. The colonel pulled the old 
fe-a-ton horse up with a jerk that nearly pitched the tawdry maid be- 
hind in between them. 

“« By jingo!” exclaimed he, standing erect in the vehicle, “ but there’s 
young Browne, full fig, riding his first charger, with a groom after him, 
along the bridle-road. J’ll be bund to say he’s after one of the Main- 
chance girls.” 

“ Poor young man!” exclaimed Mrs. Dapper—for women always feel 
for young men under such circumstances; “‘ poor young man !” repeated 
she, recollecting how her mamma had caught dear Dapper for her. ** i 
saw Mrs, M. had a design upon him,” added she. 

“Well, he might do worse,” replied the colonel, eyeing him curvetting 
over the grass, and the soldier groom dashing forward to open him the 
gates. ‘ He might do worse,” repeated he; adding, “ they ll have money, 
I suppose.” 

“ I don't know that,” replied Mrs. Dapper, with a knowing nod. 

“Oh, yes, there must be money,” rejoined the colonel, resuming his 
seat, and driving on; “ there must be money—the house, the establish- 
ment altogether bespeaks money.” 

“* Didn’t you tell me it was a rented house?” asked Mrs. Dapper, turning. 
half round on the tawdry maid behind. ‘ Shock—Miss Shock.” 

‘Mem?’ replied Miss Shock, pretending not to hear, though it was 
impossible in such a jumped-up vehicle not to do so; “mem?” said 
the prim barrack-maid. 

“ Didn’t you tell me that Woodbine-Bower Lodge was a rented place?” 
asked Mrs. Dapper, slowly and distinctly. 

‘“‘ Oh yes, mem—certainly mem—rented place, mem—belongs to Sir 
Timothy Tomkins, mem—old gent, mem—in the city, mem.” 

Mrs. Dapper looked triumphantly at the colonel, as much as to say, 
“Who's right, I wonder !” 

The colonel raised his eyebrows and stuck out his lips with a most in- 
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credulous sort of sneer. Mrs. was a peppery little woman, and 
didn’t choose to be poo-pooh-ed her maid any more than the 
colonel would before the regiment, so she resumed the . 

Pisce ys the butler—what did you say about the butler, 2” asked 

“‘ Oh, the butler, mem—yes, the butler—that's the gent out of uniform 
—I mean to say out of livery, mem.” 

‘ Yes,” assented Mrs. Dapper, with a look and an encouraging nod. 

“Oh why, mem, he’s not their butler, mem—he’s a borrowed butler, 
mem—he belongs to Mrs. Mainchance’s brother, mem—Mister— Mister 
Huggup, mem—he’s away at Bagnigge-Wells, mem—for the benefit of 
his ’ealth, mem; and being on board wages at’ome, mem, he’s glad to go 
there for his keep, mem.” 

‘«‘ And the footman?” continued Mrs. Dapper, who had now got her 
witness well under way. 

“ The footman,” repeated Shock ; “the footman—there are two foot- 
men, mem—or rather there are not two footmen, mem. One, the young 
man with the light air, is a footman, mem, that’s Mrs. Mainchance’s own 
man, mem; the other is a gardener—he goes out to wait, and Mrs. 
Mainchance has a suit of livery for him. He was in fustian, with a blue 
apron round his waist this morning, mem.” 

As this information came dribbling out of Shock’s mouth as they jolted 
along the rutty road, the colonel’s physiognomy became considerably 
lengthened, till at length he indulged in a prolonged sort of railway 
whistle—a noise that might be either indicative of astonishment at the 
revelations, or total disbelief of what was said. The colonel, like a great 
many of us, had a monstrous contempt for twaddle and the gossip of 
servants, and always remonstrated with Mrs. Dapper for talking to Shock, 
after he had heard all Shock had to say. 

As the colonel of the gallant Leatherhead Hussars, it was not for him 
to hear things,at second-hand; but though he would not give Mrs. 
Dapper the satisfaction of knowing that he acted on her information, he 
nevertheless sent for young Blucher Browne, and gave him a hint to 
mind what he was about at Woodbine-Bower Lodge, for that Mrs. M. 
was a “very wary old woman.” 

She was a very wary old woman—too wary for the colonel—and 
having established young Browne with Sophia, she gave Browne to un- 
derstand that she was living greatly within her means; and having both 
Spoonington and him in tow, she kept up the war establishment of two 
footmen, at least during the busy sweethearting hours of the day—say 
from two o'clock till five or six in the evening. 

The Bagnigge-Wells waters having for once failed to work a miracle, 
Mr. Huggup still remained at that delectable retreat, and the bald-headed 
butler continued his service‘at Woodbine- Bower Lodge, so that all things 
continued to retain the imposing appearance of the outset. Blucher 
Browne, feeling satisfied that the colonel was all wrong in his con- 
jectures, persevered most ardently, notwithstanding the colonel’s repeated 
remonstrance ; and continuing contumacious, as they say at the Com- 
mons, the colonel took exception to the point of his dickey-string 
staring above his stock, and placed him under arrest for appearing on 
-P in a manner unbecoming the dandified character of the Leather- 

Hussars, and kept him in confinement till he communicated with 
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the uncle, who forthwith made him exchange into the Hot and Heavy 
in India. 

But bless us! what a digression the subject has led us into. Instead 
of heading this chapter “ Bottrvc THE BapceEr,” we should have had 
it “Tae Merits or a Lapy’s-Mar.” A man’s pen may run away 
with him as well as his horse. We have got somewhat wide of our 
subject, but the foregoing will give the uninitiated a pretty good idea of 
what took place at Jawleyford Court. 

Juliana, the maid, finding Miss Amelia less indisposed to hear Mr. 
Sponge run down than she expected, proceeded to add her own observa- 
tions to the information derived from Leather, the groom: “ Indeed, 
she couldn’t say that she thought much of Mr. Sponge herself ; his shirts 
were very coarse, so were his pocket handkerchiefs; and she never yet 
saw a real gent without a valet.” 

Amelia, without any positive intention of giving up Mr. Sponge, at 
least not until she saw further, had nevertheless got an idea that she was 
destined for a much higher sphere. Having duly considered all the 
circumstances of Mr. Spraggon’s visit to Jawleyford Court, conned over 
several mysterious coughs and half-finished sentences he had indulged in, 
she had about come to the conclusion that the real object of his mission 
was to negotiate a matrimonial alliance on behalf of Lord Scamperdale. 
His lordship’s constantly expressed intention of getting married was well 
calculated to mislead one whose experience of the world was not suffi- 
ciently great to know that those men who are always talking about it 
are the least likely to get married, just as men who are always talking 
about buying a horse are the men who never do buy one. Be that 
however as it may, Amelia was tolerably easy about Mr. Sponge. If he 
had money she could marry him, if he hadn't she could let him alone. 

Jawleyford, too, who was more hospitable at a distance, and in imagi- 
nation than in reality, had had about enough of our friend Soapey. 
Indeed, a man whose talk was of hunting, and his reading “ Mogg’s 
Cab Fares,” was not likely to have much in common with a gentleman of 
taste and elegance, as our friend set up to be. The delicate inquiry that 
Mrs. Jawleyford now made, as to “whether he knew Mr. Sponge to be 
a man of fortune,’’ set him off at a tangent. 

** Mz know he’s a man of fortune! J know nothing of his fortune. 
You asked him here, not mE!” exclaimed Jawleyford, stamping furi- 
ously. 

No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford, mildly; “he asked himself, 
ie know; but I thought, perhaps, you might have said something 
that——” 

“ ME say anything!” interrupted Jawleyford ; ‘‘ Z never said anything 
—at least, nothing that any man of a particle of sense would think any- 
thing of,” continued he, remembering the scene in the billiard-room. 
“ It’s one thing to tell a man, if he comes your way, you'll be glad to see 
him, and another to ask him to come bag and baggage, as this Mr. Sponge 
has done,” added he. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford, who saw where the shoe was 
pinching her bear. 

“] wish he was off,” observed Jawleyford, after a pause. ‘ He bothers 
vw excessively —I’ll try to get rid of him by saying we are going from 
1ome.” 
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“‘ Where can you say we are going to?” asked Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“¢Oh, anywhere,” replied Jawleyford; “he doesn’t know the people 
about here: the Tewkesbury’s, the Woolerton’s, the Brown’s, anybody.” 

Before they had got any definite plan of proceeding arranged, Mr. 
Sponge returned from the chase. 

“ Ah, my dear sir !” exclaimed Jawleyford, half gaily, half moodily, 
exténding a couple of fingers as Sponge entered his study; “ we thought 
you had taken French leave of us, and were off.” 

Mr. Sponge asked if his groom had not delivered his note. 

“ No,’ ied Jawleyford, boldly, though he had it in his pocket ; “at 
least, not that I’ve seen. Mrs. Jawleyford, perhaps, may have got it,” 
added he. 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Sponge ; “ it was very idle of him.” He then 

roceeded to detail to Jawleyford what the reader already knows, how he 
had lost his day at Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill, and had tried to make up 
for it by going to the cross-roads. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Jawleyford, when he was done; “ that’s a pity— 
great pity—monstrous pity—never knew anything so unlucky in my life.” 
“‘ Misfortunes will happen,” replied Soapey; in a tone of unconcern. 

“ Ah, it wasn’t so much the loss of the hunt | was thinking of,” replied 
Jawleyford, “as the arrangements we have made in consequence of 
thinking you were gone.” ! 

** What are they ?” asked Soapey. 

‘“‘ Why, my Lord Barker, who is a great friend of ours—known him 
from a boy—just like brothers, in short—sent over this morning to ask 
us all there—shooting party, charades, all that sort of thing—and we 
accepted.” 

* But that need make no difference,” replied Soapey; “I'll go too.” 

Jawleyford was quite taken aback. He had not calculated upon so 
much coolness. 

‘“‘ Well,” stammered he, “that might do to be sure; but—if—I'm 
not quite sure that I could take any one——” 

** But if you're as thick as you say, you can have no difficulty,” re- 
plied Soapey. ’ 

“ True,” replied Jawleyford ; “‘ but then we go a large party ourselves 
—two and two's fouit,” said he, “to say nothing of servants ; besides, his 
lordship mayn’t have room—house will most likely be full.” 

“Oh, a single man can always be put up; shake down—anything 
does for him,” replied Soapey. 

** But you would lose your hunting,” replied Jawleyford. “ Barking- 
ton Tower is quite out of Lord Scamperdale’s country.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” replied Soapey; adding, “I don’t think I'll 
trouble his lordship much more. These Flat-Hat gentlemen are not over 
and above civil, in my opinion.” 

“‘ Well,” replied Jawleyford, nettled at the thwarting of his attempt, 
“that’s for your consideration. Howevet, as‘you’ve come, I'll talk to 
Mrs. Jawleyford, and see if we can get off the Barkington expedition.” 

“ But don’t get off on my account,” replied Soapey. “I can stay 
here quite well. I daresay you'll not be away long.” 

This was worse still ; it held out no hope of getting rid of him. Jaw- 
leyford therefore resolved to try and tas io and starve him out. When 
our friend went to dress, he found his old apartment, the state-room, 
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put away, the heavy brocade curtains brown-hollanded, the jugs turned 
upside down, the bed ‘stripped of its clothes, and the looking-glass laid 
— of it. 

e smirking housemaid, who was just rolling the fireirons up in the 
hearth-rug, greeted him with a “ Please, sir, we’ve shifted you into the 
brown room, east,” leading the way to the condemned cell that “ Jack” 
had occupied, where a newly-lit fire was puffing out dense clouds of 
brown smoke, hiding almost everything except the gilt letters on the 
back of “ Mogg’s Cab Fares,” as the little volume lay on the toilet- 
table. 

“What's happened now?” asked Soapey of the maid, putting his arm 
round her waist, and giving her a hearty squeeze. ‘‘ What's eaaiee 
now, that you've put me into this dog-hole ?” asked he. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” replied she, laughing ; “I ’spose they’re afraid. 
you'll bring the old rotten curtains down in the other room with smoking. 
Master's a sad old wife,” added she. 

A great change had come over everything. The fare, the lights, the 
footmen, the everything, underwent grievous diminution. Our old 
friend Snell was snuffed out altogether: the lamps were extinguished ; 
and the transparent wax gave way to Palmer’s composites, under the mild 
influence of whee unsearching light the young ladies sported their dashed 
dresses with impunity. Competition between them, indeed, was about 
anend. Amelia claimed Mr. Sponge, should he be worth having, and 
should the Scamperdale scheme fail; while Emily, having her mamma's 
assurance that he would not do for either of them, resigned herself com- 
placently to what she could not help. 

Mr. Sponge, on his part, saw that all things portended a close. He 
cared nothing about the old willow-pattern set usurping the place of the 
Jawleyford-armed china; but the contents were bad, and the wine, if 
possible, worse. Most palpable Marsala did the duty of sherry, and the 
corked port was in constant requisition. Jawleyford was no longer the 
brisk, cheery-hearted Jawleyford of Laverick Wells, but a crusty, fidgetty, 
fire-stirring sort of fellow, desperately given to his Morning Post. 

Worst of all, when Mr. Sponge retired to his den, to smoke a cigar 
and study his dear cab fares, he was so suffocated with smoke that he 
was obliged to put out the fire, notwithstanding the weather was cold, 
indeed turning to frost. He lit his cigar notwithstanding ; and, as he 
indulged in it, he ran all the circumstances of his situation through his 
mind. His pressing invitation—his magnificent reception—the atten- 
tion of the ladies—and now the sudden change everything had taken. 
He couldn’t make it out somehow, but the consequences were plain 
enough. ‘The fellow’s a humbug,” at length said he, throwing the 
cigar-end away, and turning into bed, when the information Watson the 
keeper gave him, on arriving, recurred to his mind, and he was satisfied 
that Jawleyford was a humbug. It was clear Mr. Sponge had made a mis- 
take in coming ; the best thing he could now do was to back out and see 
if the fair Amelia would take it to heart. In the midst of his cogitations 
Mr. Puffington’s pressing invitation occurred to his mind, and it appeared 
to be the very thing for him, affording him an immediate asylum within 
reach of the fair lady should she be likely to die. 

He wrote to volunteer a visit. 

Mr. Puffington, who was still in ignorance of our friend's real character, 
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and still believed him to be a second “ Nimrod” out on a “ tour,” was 
overjoyed at his letter; and, strange to relate, the same post that brought 
his answer jumping at the proposal, brought a letter from Lord nee - 
dale to Jawleyford, saying that, “as soon as mee was quite alone 
(scored under) he would like to pay him a visit.” His lordship, we should 
inform the reader, notwithstanding his recent mishap, still held out against 
Jack Spraggon’s recommendation to get rid of Mr. Sponge by buying his 
horses, and determined to try this experiment first. He thought at one 
time of entering into an explanation, telling Mr. Jawleyford the damage 
Soapey had done him, and the nuisance he was entailing upon him by 
harbouring him ; but not being a great scholar, and several hard words 
turning up that his lordship could not well clear in the spelling, he just 
confined himself to a laconic; which, as it turned out, was a most fortu- 
nate course. Indeed, he had another difficulty besides the spelling, for 
the hounds having had a great run after Mr. Sponge had floored himn— 
knocking his right eye into the heel of his left boot, as he said—in the 
course of which run his lordship's horse had rolled over him on a road, he 
was somewhat in the predicament of the railway people—unable to dis- 
tinguish between capital and income—unable to say which were Soapey’s 
bangs and which his own ; so, like a hard cricket-ball sort of a man as he 
was, he just pocketed all, and wrote as we have described. 

His lordship’s and Mr. Puffington’s letters diffused joy into a house that 
seemed likely to be distracted with trouble. 

Here then endeth our thirty-third chapter, and a very pieasant end- 
ing it is, for we leave every one in perfect humour and spirits. 
Soapey Sponge pleased at having gota fresh billet, Jawleyford delighted 
at the coming of the lord, and each fair lady practising in private how to 
sign her christian name in conjunction with “ Besnpeedaho.” If then 


“all’s well that ends well,” this indeed must be a capital chapter ! 


CuapTer XXXIV. 


MR. PUFFINGTON; OR, THE YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN, 


Mr. PorrrngtTon took the Mangeysterne, now the Hanby hounds, 
because he thought they would give him consequence. Not that he was 
icularly deficient in that article; but being a new man in the county, 
thought that taking them would make Lien popular, and give him 
standing. He had no natural inclination for hunting, but seeing friends 
who had no taste for the turf take upon themselves the responsibility of 
stewardships, he saw no reason why he should not make a similar sacrifice 
at the shrine of Diana. Indeed, Puff was not bred forasportsman. His 
father, a most estimable man, and one with whom we have spent many 
a comical evening, was a great starchmaker at Stepney Green:; and 
his mother was the daughter of an eminent Worcestershire stone-china 
maker. Save such ludicrous hunts as they might have seen on the 
brown jugs, we do not believe either of them had any acquaintance whatever 
with the chase. Old share was, however, what a wise heir esteems 
@ great deal more—an excellent man of business, and amassed mountains 
of money. To see his establishment at S one would think the 
whole world was going to be starched. docktailed dray- 
horses emerged with ponderous waggons heaped up to the very skies, 
























while others would come rumbling in, laden with wheat, potatoes, and 
such other stuff as they make starch of. Puffington’s blue roans were 
well known about town, and were considered the handsomest horses of 
the day ; quite equal to Barclay and Perkins’s pye-balds, 

Puffington was notlikea sportsman. He was alittle, soft, rosy, round- 
about man, with stiff resolute legs that did not look as if they could be 
bent to a saddle. He was great, however, in a gig, and sat like a sack. 

Mrs. Puffington né Smith, as they say in France, was a tall handsome 
woman, who thought a good deal of herself. When she and her spouse mar- 
ried, they lived close to the manufactory, in a sweet little villa replete with 
every elegance and convenience—a pond, which they called a i labur- 
nums without end; a yew, clip ed into a docktailed waggon horse; standiug 
for three horses and gigs, with an acre and a half of land for a cow. 

Puffington, however, being unable to keep those dearest documents of 
a British merchant—his balance-sheets, to himself, and Mrs. Puffington 
finding a considerable sum going to the “ good” every year, insisted: on 
the birth of their only child, our friend, upon migrating to the ‘“ west,” 
as she called it, and at one bold stroke they established ‘themselves in 
Heathcote-street, Mecklenburgh-square. Novelists had not then written 
this part down as “ Mesopotamia,” and it was quite as genteel as 
Harley or Wimpole-street now. Their chief object then was to increase 

their wealth and make their only son “a gentleman.” They sent him to 
Eton, and in due time to Christ Church, aoe of course, he established a 
red coat, to persecute Sir Thomas Mostyn’s and the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds, much to the annoyance of their respective houndsmen, Stephen 
Goodall and Phillip Payne, and the aggravation of poor dear old Griff 
Lloyd. 

What between the field and college, young Puffington made the 
acquaintance of several very dashing young sparks—Lord Firebrand, 
Lord Mudlark, Lord Deuceace, Sir Harry Blueun, Captain Cutitfat, 
and others, who he always spoke of as ‘‘ Deuceace,” “ Blueun,” &c., in 
the easy style that marks the perfect gentleman.* How proud the old 
folks were of him! How they would sit listening to him, flashing and 
telling how Deuceace and he floored a Charley, or Blueun and he pitched 
a snob out of the boxes into the pit. This was in the old Tom-and- 
Jerry days, when fistycuffs were the fashion. One evening, after he had 
indulged us with a more than usual dose, and was leaving the room to 
dress for an eight o'clock dinner at Long’s, “ Buzzer!” exclaimed the 
old man, clutching our arm, as the tears started to his eyes, “ Buzzer ! 
that’s an amaazin instance of a poplar man!” And certainly, if a large 
acquaintance is a criterion of popularity, young Puffington, as he was 
then called, had his fair share. He once did us the honour—an honour 
we never shall forget—of walking down Bond-street with us, in the 
spring-tide of fashion, of a glorious summer's day, when you could 
not cross Conduit-street under a lapse of a quarter of an hour, and 
carriages seemed to have come to an interminable lock at the Pic- 
cadilly end of the street. In those days great people went about 
like great le, in handsome hammer-clothed, arms emblazoned 
coaches, with horic three-corner hatted coachmen, and gigantic, 
lace-bedizened, quivering-calved Johnnies, instead of rumbling along 





* Query, “ ~~ devil. 
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like apothecaries in pill-boxes, with a handle inside to let themselves out. 
Young men, too, dressed as if they were dressed —as if they were got up 
with some care and attention—instead of wearing the loose, careless, flow- 
ing, sack-like garments they do now. 

We can assure our readers, that to be patronised by a swell of the first 
water, by a man with his hair frizzed, waxed, and oiled, his bearing-rein 
tightened, his waist nipped into the hour-glass form, his whole person 
looking as if he had been blown into his clothes, was an honour ‘not 
accorded to every one, and we are obliged to Mr. Ainsworth for allowing 
us space in the New Monthly Magazine to record our gratitude. We 
remember the day as if it were but yesterday; Puffington overtook us in 
Oxford-street, where we were taking our usual sauntering stare into the 
shop windows, and instead of shirking us, instead of slipping by when 
our back was turned, he actually ran his arm up to the hilt in ours, and 
turned us into the middle of the flags, with an “ Ah, Buzzer, old boy, 
what are you doing in this debauched part of the town? come along 
with me, and I'll show you what’s what !” 

So saying he linked arms, and pursuing our course at a proper kill- 
time sort of pace, we were at length brought up short at Vere-street end, 
along which there was a regular rush of carriages, cutting away as if 
they were going to a fire instead of a finery shop. 

Many were the smiles, and bows, and nods, and finger kisses, and 
bright glances, and sweet glances, and languishing glances, that the fair 
flyers shot at our friend as they darted past. We were lost in astonish- 
ment at the sight. “ Verily,” said we, “but the old man was right. 
This is an amaazin instance of a poplar man.” 

Young Puffington was then in the heigh-day of youth, about one- 
and-twenty or so, fair-haired, fresh-complexioned, slim, and standing, 
with the aid of high-heeled boots, little under six feet high. He ha 
taken after his mother, not after old Tom Trodgers, as they called his 
father. At length we crossed over Oxford-street, and taking the shady 
side of Bond-street, were quickly among the real swells of the world— 
men who crawled along as if life was ‘a perfect burden to them—-men 
with eye-glasses fixed and tasselled canes in their hands, scarcely less 
ponderous than those borne by the footmen. Great Heavens! but they 
were tight, and smart, and shiny; and Puffington was just as tight, and 
smart, and shiny as any of them. He was as much in his element 
here as he appeared to be out of it in Oxford-street. It might be preju- 
dice, or want of penetration on our part, but we thought he looked as 
high-bred as any of them. They all seemed to know each other, and 
the nodding, and winking, aud jerking, began as soon as we got across. 
Puff kindly acted as cicerone, or we should not have been aware of the 
ore eg we were encountering. 

“ Well, Jemmy !” exclaimed a debauched-looking youth to our friend, 
“how are you?—breakfasted yet?” |. 

“Going to,” replied Puffington, who they called Jemmy because his 
name was Tommy. ay 

“ That,” said he, in an undertone, “is a capital fellow,—Lord Leg- 
bail, eldest son of the Marquis of Loosefish—will be Lord Loosefish. 
We were at the Finish together till six this morning—such fun !—bon- 
neted a Charley, stole his rattle, ‘and broke an early breakfast-man’s 
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stall all to shivers. Just then up came a broad-brimmed hat, above a 
confused mass of great coats and coloured shawls. 

“ Holloa, Jack!” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, laying hold of a mother- 
of-pearl button, nearly as large as a tart-plate,— not off yet ?” 

“ Just going,” sated Jack, with a touch of his hat, as he rolled on; 
adding, “ want aught down the road ?” 

*‘ What coachman is that?” asked one. 

*‘ Coachman!” replied Puff, with a snort; “ that’s Jack Linchpin— 
IIonourable Jack Linchpin—son of Lord Splinterbars,—best gentleman 
coachman in England.” 

So Puffington sauntered along good morninging “ Sir Harrys,” and 
“Sir Jameses,” and “Lord Johns,” and “Lord Toms,” till seeing 
a batch of irreproachable dandies flattening their noses against the 
windows of the Sailors’ Old Club, in whose eyes, he perhaps thought, 
our city coat and country gaiters would not find much favour, he gave 
us a hasty parting squeeze of the arm, and bolted into Long’s just as a 
mountainous hackney-coach was rumbling between us and them. 

But to the old’un. ‘Time rolled on, and at length old Puffington 
paid the debt of nature—the only debt, by the way, that the old man 
was slow in discharging, and our friend found himself in possession, not 
only of the starch manufactory, but of a very great accumulation of 

.consols—so great that, though starch is as inoffensive a thing as a man 
can well hoot a thing that never obtrudes itself, or, indeed, appears in 
a shop, unless it is asked for; notwithstanding all this, and though it 
was bringing him in lots of money, our friend determined to “ cut the 
shop” and be done with trade altogether. 

Accordingly, he sold the premises and good-will, with all the stock of 
potatoes and wheat, and whatever they used for adulterating the article, 
to the foreman, old Soapsuds, at something below what they were really 
worth, rather than make any row in the way of advertising; and the 
name of “ Soapsuds, Brothers, and Co.” reigns on the blue-and-whity- 
brown parcel-ends, where formerly that of ‘“ Puffington” stood supreme. 

It is a melancholy fact, which those best acquainted with London 
society can vouch for, that her “swells” are a very ephemeral race. 
Take the last five-and-twenty years,—say, from the A of the Golden 
Ball and Pea-green Hayne down to those of Molly C l and Mr. 
D—l—f—ld,—and see what a succession of joyous, careless, dashing, 
sixty per centing youths we have had. 

And where are they all now? Some dead, some at Boulogne-sur- Mer, 
some in Denman Lodge, some perhaps undergoing the polite attentions 
of Mr. Commissioner Phillips, or figuring in Mr. Hemp’s periodical 
publication of gentlemen “ who are wanted.” 

In speaking of “swells,” of course we are not alluding to men with. 
reference to their clothes alone, but to men whose dashing, and perhaps 
eccentric exteriors are but indicative of their general — of extrava- 
gance. The man who rests his claims to distinction solely on his clothes 
will very soon find himself in want of society. oe contribute 
to thin the ranks of our swells. Many, as we said before, outrun the 
constable. Some get fat, some get married, some get tired, and a few 
get wiser. There is, however, always a fine pushing crop coming on. 
A man like Puffington, who starts a dandy (in contradistinction to a 

swell), and adheres steadily’to cloth&s—talking eternally of the cuts 
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of coats or the ties of cravats—up to the sober age of forty, must be 
always throwing himself back on the rising generation for society. 

Puffington was not what the old ladies call a profligate young man. 
On the contrary, he was naturally a nice, steady young man; and only 
indulged in the vagaries we have described because they were indulged 
in by the high-born and gay. 

Tom and Jerry had a great deal to answer for in the ~~ of leading 
soft-headed young men astray; and old Puffington having had the mis- 
fortune to christen our friend “‘ Thomas,’ of course his companions dubbed 
him ‘Corinthian Tom;” by which name he has been known ever since. 

A man of such undoubted wealth could not be otherwise than a great 
favourite with the fair, and innumerable were the invitations that poured 
into his chambers in the Albany—dinner parties, evening parties, balls, 
concerts, bones for the opera; and, as each succeeding season drew to a 
close, invitations to those last efforts of the desperate, boating and white- 
baiting parties. 

Corinthian Tom went to them all—at least, to as many as ever he 
could—always dressing in the most exemplary way, as though he had 
been asked to show his fine clothes instead of to make love to the ladies. 
Manifold were the hopes and expectations that he raised. Puff could 
not understand that, though it is all very well to be “an amaazin instance 
of a poplar man” with the men, that the same sort of thing does not do 
with the ladies. 

We have heard that ‘there were six old Jadies, bowling about in their 
barouches, at the close of his second season, inuendoing, nodding, and 
hinting to their friends, ‘‘ that, &c.,” when there wasn’t one of their 
daughters who had penetrated the rhinoceros-like hide of his own con- 
ceit. The consequence was, that all these old ladies, all their daughters, 
all the relations and connexions of this life, thought it incumbent upon 
them to “blow” our friend Puff—proelaim how infamously he had be- 
haved—all because he had danced three supper dances with one girl; 
brought another a fine bouquet from Covent Garden; walked a third 
away from her party at a pic-nic at Erith ; begged the mamma of a 
fourth to take her to a Woolwich ball; sent a fifth a ticket for a Toxopho- 
lite meeting ; and dangled about the carriage of the sixth at a review at 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Poor Puff never thought of being more than an 
amaazin instance of a poplar man! 

Not that the ladies’ denunciations did the Corinthian any harm at 
first—old ladies know each other better than that; and each new mamma 
had no doubt but Mrs. Depecarde or Mrs. Mainchance, as the case might 
be, had been deceiving herself was always doing so, indeed; os 
ugly girls were not likely to attract any one—certainly not such an 
elegant man as Corinthian Tom.” 

But as season after season passed away, and the Corinthian still 
played the old game—still went the old rounds —the dinner and ball 
invitations ually dwindled away,’ till he became a mere stop-gap at 
the one, and a landing-place appendage at the other. 

Here let us leave him for a month. 
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THE COLONIAL REFORM PARTY. 


_ Wuar is the Colonial Reform party going to do in the present session 
of Parliament?—A party they have declared themselves to be. They 
have formed themselves into an association, published a faith, and an- 
nounced that “a ready and constant preparation for proceedings in Par- 
liament, as circumstances may require,” is one of the objects for which 
they have banded themselves together. 

here can be no question that the session of 1850 will be memorable 
in the annals of the colonial empire of Great Britain. Two distinct 
aspects of the subject deeply agitate the public mind at the same moment; 
the one as regards our own country, the other as regards the colonies. 
The opinion that the population of these islands has increased, and is in- 
creasing, faster than the means of finding it remunerative employment 
within the limits of our own shores, is no longer the doctrine of a few; it 
is the conviction of multitudes. ‘The great misery to which many of the 
lower orders are subjected, not in times of scarcity alone, but uniformly, 
and, under present conditions it would seem, necessarily, has of late found 
a public voice. It is received as a fact, which must, if revolution is to be 
‘averted, be speedily and bravely dealt with; and a general belief is taking 
hold of the public mind, that the only practical remedy is to be found in 
the direction of the surplus labour, which is held in idleness at home, into 
those new channels for employment which exist in the unoccupied lands 
of the colonies. This growing conviction, that our own country demands 
some larger field for the expansion of its increasing population and capital, 
brings the question of colonisation home to us as a matter of self-interest; 
and anything which tends to obstruct that expansion becomes a national 
grievance which all are interested in removing. 

But just at the moment when the public is beginning to be impressed 
with the necessity of relieving their own country, by means of the facili- 
ties which the colonies afford, we are rudely startled by loud and angry 
murmurings from the colonies themselves. Whilst the mass beneath our 
own feet is heaving with discontent, the winds are bearing to us voices 
of disaffection from our dependencies in every quarter of the globe. 


There can be no deception or fiction in this. It is not the interest of - 


men, nor is it natural to them, especially to brave and enterprising and 
self-relying men, such as colonists usually are, to grumble and com- 
plain without some cause ; nor is it likely that there should be an 
unanimity of dissatisfaction in all parts of the world, unless some general 
grievance were the occasion ; and therefore the doctrine that the colonies 
have some really just cause for complaint, that they are in fact badly 
governed, that there is a necessity for some radical amendment, has also 
made its way, from having been the theory of a few, until it has become 
the persuasion of many. 

But although public opinion is very general as to the necessity of emi- 
gration on the one hand, and of reform in the government of the colonies 
on the other, yet, in the whole range of political questions, there are none 
upon which so much difference of opinion exists as to the source of the 
grievance and the nature of the remedy. Respecting the principles on 
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which emigration should be conducted, and the source whenee the requisite 
funds ef be derived, every conceivable variety of opinion has been put 
forward ; and in matters of government, there are advocates of every sys- 
tem, from that of a military despotism over a colony, to that of its entire 
independence. In a free constitution like our own, such a state of affairs 
is extremely dangerous, because the government becomes practically all- 
powerful. The machinery which a free constitution provides for limiting 
the power of the government by the will of the mass of the people, is held 
in abeyance. There is no organised opposition to any measures which may 
be proposed; and the doctrines of the minister or the crotchets of his 
secretaries pass into law, without a searching investigation into their 
merits, and without the hearty and advised acquiescence of the people. 

The history of our colonial legislation has proved that this is not an 
imaginary danger. There has never yet been re ater ee any party policy 
at all in respect to the colonial question. Whigs have never asserted one 
view, nor Tories opposed another; Radicals have been equally indifferent. 
No party in Parliament has had ie direct interest in colonial matters, 
and therefore the colonial secretary has come to be, practically, despotic. 
A colonial question has, indeed, occasionally been made the battle-field 
of party, but, like other battle fields, it has been trampled to pieces equally 
by both combatants. 

It is, then, a prospect not to be viewed without some alarm, that 
Parliament is about to be compelled to deal with a question which has 
assumed a vast importance, and in respect to which there is no definite 
public opinion, no basis for legislation, except a vague impression that 
something must be done without delay. 

‘What, then,” we began by asking, ‘“‘are the Colonial Reformers 
going todo?” We asked the question because, in the general uncertainty 
of the public mind, it is a matter of deep importance—a matter for hope- 
ful congratulation, that a recognised party has arisen, consisting of in- 
dependent men who have studied the colonial question, prepared with 
something like a distinct faith, and advocating a definite course of action. 
Now we may hope:that an end will be put to that mischievous in- 
difference, that meddling indolence, which has characterised our colonial 
legislation. We are to have a philosophy promulgated, a faith preached, 
a policy proposed. , 

We do not know whether the ‘ Society for the Reform of Colonial Go- 
vernment” have contemplated to the full this responsibility, but we 
know that the public will charge them with it. Let us not be mistaken. 
Their council comprises men of all shades of political party; and the 
most has been made of this fact to shake the public contidence in them. 
If those gentlemen were to meet in consultation on questions of domestic 
policy, there might indeed be some doubt 9s to their unanimity. But 
can any one honestly pretend to define the difference between a Whig 

colonial policy or a Tory colonial policy? If, then, there has always been 
as wide a difference of opinion between two Whigs, two Tories, or two 
Radicals, upon matters of colonial policy, as between any members of oppo- 
site factions, we cannot perceive why there should not be a corresponding 
coincidence, upon that one subject, between men in other matters differ- 
ing in opinion, The principles involved in our colonial policy have little or 
nothing to do with those which are the ordinary occasions of strife in our 
domestic politics; and it is in those matters of policy which are peculiar to 
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the colonial question, that we look to the council of the new Society to 
direct and guide the public mind. 

In the brief prospectus which has been issued, we discover two cardinal 
points of belief. First, that the true colonies of England ought to have 
the sole management of all their own local affairs. Secondly, that the 
mother country ought to be relieved from all the expenses of their local 
government. 

Now, first, what is meant by the “true colonies of England?” We 
quite agree with the Times, that these gentlemen “should deal frankly” 
with the public, in stating what it is which they want to do. It is, 
‘ however, a little too soon to charge them with a want of frankness: it is 

not to be expected that, in a few lines, all the intricate and complicated 
questions which arise with respect to colonial government can be fully 
dealt with. We shall expect that the Society will come forward with 
some more full and explicit avowal of their principles. Indeed, if they 
fulfil their duty in promulgating their faith, they must do so. Buta 
due attention to the meaning of this significant expression, ‘a true colony 
of England,” would have saved some writers the trouble of imitating the 
childish arguments of the Colonial-office, that, because Ceylon is unfitted 
tq receive free institutions, they ought therefore to be withheld from 
New Zealand. 

The British dependencies may be divided into three classes: —1. Military 
Stations ; 2. Settlements which we will call Plantations ; 3. True Colonies. 

In the first class are included such places as Heligoland, Bermuda, St. 
Helena, Malta, Gibraltar, &c. These places are in no sense colonies. 
They are fortified, and occupied by the military and naval forces of 
Great Britain upon grounds of imperial policy, which may be right or 
may be wrong, but which have nothing whatever to do with the 
colonial question. It would be quite as right or quite as wrong to huld 
Gibraltar or Heligoland, as we do, at considerable expense to ourselves, 
if we had not a colony in the world. 

Again, what we have called Plantations are countries which have 
come into our possession by conquest or by treaty, in which the great 
mass of the population are native inhabitants of the soil; in which the 
British, although few in number compared to the natives, are the dominant 
race, are possessed of the government, and are frequently the proprietors 
of the land. In many of our plantations the whole native population were 
recently slaves ; in almost all of them our own race has been prevented, by 
the physical circumstances of the country, from increasing to any extent 
by propagation, from becoming the tillers of the soil, and therefore from 
supplanting the original inhabitants. Hence plantations are for the — 
most part unsuitable for emigration. In this class are the West Indian | 
colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius, &c. 

A “true colony of England” we take to be a rt which has been 
made by Englishmen,—a settlement in a country belonging to Great 
Britain, in which the great mass of the population are settlers, or the 
descendants of settlers, who have emigrated from our own country, and 
who therefore have carried with them, at least in theory, all those liber- 
ties and privileges which belonged to them as Englishmen, when they or 
their fathers lived amongst us. Such are the colonies of Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. Canada must also be placed in 
this class, although a great part of its population is composed ot 
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foreigners; but foreigners who have long been our naturalised fellow- 
subjects ; who have in t been amalgamated with the English 
settlers, and who are as capable as ourselves of iating and enjoy- 
ing free institutions. The Cape of Good hitherto 

more of the character of a plantation than of a colony; but the great 
unanimity which its inhabitants have recently displayed, their courage 
and determination in repelling the endeavour to injure the moral cha- 
racter of their community, most certainly entitle them to be esteemed a 
true colony of England, and to be — as such. 

We assume that it is only to such colonies as these that the colonial 
reformers iutend to apply their two dogmas—self-government, and self- 
su 

Rey be quite true that Ceylon is badly governed, or that Jamaica is 
discontented: but no one in his senses will say, that the same form of 
—— is applicable to these colonies and to New South Wales. 

here are a multitude of elements which enter into the problem of go- 
verning a plantation which do not appear in the case of a true colony. 
To keep our argument perfectly clear, let us assume that we are only 
speaking at present of a true shen of England. 

Now let us first understand, what is the nature of the government at 
present existing in these colonies? We can then inquire, what it is pro- 

to substitute instead? 

In the first place, there is a department of the government in Downing- 
street, called the Colonial-office, at the head of which is placed one of her 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state. This minister, together with 
one of his assistant secretaries, is compelled by custom to have a seat in 
one of the Houses of Parliament, and is changed with every change of 
the administration, and sometimes oftener; so that, practically, the 
individual at the head of this department is never in office above two or 
three years. In the last twenty years there has been a new colonial mi- 
nister, on an average, every year. Under this system it happens that, as 
soon as the minister begins to learn something about the various countries 
which he has'to govern, he is removed from his office, and a new man suc- 
ceeds, by whom the same knowledge has to be acquired over again. This 
is a system which absolutely debars the person = me dictates the govern- 
ment of the colonies, from ever acquiring that knowledge without which 
legislation is empiricism. 

The governors of all the various colonies report to the colonial minister. 
He has to give them instructions as to what they are to do in all cases, 
and to approve or disapprove of what they have done without instructions. 
All the laws which are made in all the colonies are transmitted to him; 
and he has to signify his assent to, or disapproval of, every one. In his 
hands, too, is placed all the patronage of the colonies: the most gigantic 
system of patronage which has probably ever been created. All the 
governors, lieutenant-governors, secretaries, treasurers, chief justices, 
magistrates, attorney-generals, and a host of subordinate officials, who 
are to administer government and law to tens of thousands of her 
Majesty's subjects all over the world—all are appointed by, or with, the 
consent of this one official—the colonial minister. 

It may be thought that the colonial minister, being compelled by 
custom to havea seat in Parliament, is responsible to the country for his 
actions, and especially for his patronage ; that his responsibility to Par- 
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liament is @ sufficient guarantee for an uncorrupt exercise of power. 
The reverse is the case. If the despotic power of the colonial minister 
were directly recognised, if it were entrusted to an honest and good man, 
irresponsible and irremoveable, there would be a better chance of 
government for the colonies than under the present system. It is 
obvious that as long as the colonists are not represented in Parliament, 
the responsibility of the colonial minister is practically no responsibility 
at all. Parliament knows nothing, it has no official means of knowing 
anything at all, about the affairs of colonists, All official information 
from the colonies is sent to the Colonial-office, which discloses or con- 
ceals as much as suits its own convenience. There may be an accidental 
member of Parliament who happens to be possessed of private information 
respecting the colonies, and he may compel the minister to disgorge 
information from time to time; but, until the colonists are represented 
in Parliament, as the inhabitants of the half-settled territories in the 
United States are represented in Congress, there will be no official 
necessity for Parliament knowing anything at all about their condition ; 
therefore the responsibility of the colonial minister to Parliament is, 
practically, no responsibility at all. 

\But his connexion with a responsible ministry, and with Parliament, 
has a most injurious effect in this way: that the offices in the colonies 
are filled without the least respect to the welfare of the colonists, who 
are deeply concerned in having good and upright governors and judges, 
but are selected, fit or unfit, as the case may be, in order to secure 
parliamentary interest. Now parliamentary patronage is frequently the 
most pernicious and the most corrupt. ‘The Government are compelled 
to place appointments at the disposal of their adherents in the House, as 
a sort of legal bribery for support ; the members of the House give these 
appointments to their constituents from the same motives; and the class 
of constituents who successfully pester members of Parliament for places 
are, of the whole community, the least fitted to fill them. Now the 
colonial patronage especially is abandoned to these creatures; because in 
home appointments, a disagreeable risk of notoriety acts as a bar to 
unworthy claimants, whilst in the colonies this inconvenience is obviated 
by the distance of the sufferers and the difficulty of exposure. 

Hence the system by which officials are provided for the colonies is one 
which is well I under Providence, to insure them the most worth- 
less individuals who can be found in their respective professions. 

So far with respect to the central power. Now as to the government 
situated in the ae themselves. 

Our “‘true” colonies are governed for the most part by governors, ap- . 
pointed by the colonial minister, who, with the assistance of a council 
appointed by or with the consent of the same personage, makes law for 
the community. In New South Wales there is a representative assembly, 
but one-third of the members are appointed by the governor; an inven- 
tion which gives the governor the power of turning the scale any way he 
po between different parties, or, in other words, which makes his will 

w. In no part of the colonies have the people the power, as in England, 
of assenting to, or dissenting from, the laws by which they are to be 
governed. Besides all this, the laws which are made in the colonies are 
not final; they must first be transmitted to the secretary of state, who 
may, if he pleases, annul them; and who does do so frequently. , After a 
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law has been passed, nearly a year must elapse before the colonists know 
whether it is to be permanent or not ; and the decision is to be made by 
a person who is manifestly far less capable of judging of the necessity of 
the law than the persons who made it. It is like an appeal from a higher 
court to a lower. 

This foolish practice has been kept up in order to secure to the Crown 
the same prerogative of the veto, with respect to the laws of the colonies, 
which it has, according to the ancient constitution, in this country. But 
in this country the exercise of the veto has been most wisely discontinued ; 
having been superseded by the more convenient machinery of a respon- 
sible ministry, who never advise the Crown to disallow bills, because they 
must have found it practically impossible to carry on the business of the 
country, long before the period when they would be called on to tender 
such advice. 

But the veto of the colonial minister is of a different kind. In England 
it is a veto by the Crown on laws passed by the people. But in most of 
the colonies the people have nothing whatever to do with passing laws. 
In England it is by the advice of a ministry who are responsible to 
the Parliament which has passed the laws. In the colonies it is the act of 
the colonial secretary, who is directly responsible to no one. Besides, the 
veto on colonial silibiemben is a veto on the acts of the governor, who is 
the creature and representative of the power exercising the veto. The 
system of governors, therefore, is a system for advising the colonial 
minister what laws ought to be made. It is a mere machine for bestow- 
ing the attribute of ubiquity on the official in Downing-street: and the 
whole operation is as rational as if a man were to make a clock, and 
then insist on constantly turning the hands himself. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to enter upon all the details of the 
present absurd system of governing the colonies. We have dwelt upon 
that which is at the root of the evil—the central power and the irrespon- 
sible government. 

Every one’ must agree that the liberty, of which Englishmen are so 
fond of boasting, is not a geographical distinction, but a personal right. 
That to deprive Englishmen of their liberties because they move from one 

of the empire to the other, is a gross injustice; and, above all, to de- 
prive that class of Englishmen who, by bravery and enterprise and self- 
relying endurance, are adding new countries to our empire, and are 
spreading the dominion of their race—to deprive those of their inheritance 
who have given the best proof that they are fitted to enjoy it,—this is 
monstrous absurdity as well as injustice. 

Now, what do we mean by the rights and liberties of Englishmen? 
Plainly this: an immunity from all laws and all taxes, except those to 
which they have given their assent by theit representatives in Parliament 
assem 

This is a doctrine to which neither Whig, nor Tory, nor Radical can 
lay exclusive claim. It is common to all the political creeds of English- 
men. It existed before, and it will outlive, all party factions. And 
when the question is fairly and candidly placed before the minds of the 
English people, it is quite impossible but that they will acknowledge the 

injustice of the present system, and the need of a remedy. They will 
say, “Our fellow-countrymen in the colonies shall not be governed by laws 
which have been made without their opinion having been asked, nor 
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shall they be made to pay taxes to which they have not given their 
assent.” 

The power of the Colonial-office, then, must be destroyed. But what 
is'to be substituted ? We are not without a precedent in this matter. 
Our early American colonies flourished so that they havebecome a great 
empire. It was not under the care of a colonial-oflice that their vigorous 
youth was cherished. The Crown, being aware that it was absurd to 
govern such distant provinces by a sree | which was only fitted to 
govern our own island, most wisely delegated to those communities the 
municipal powers requisite for governing themselves. But now, when 
there are about forty different dependencies, comprising many nations, 

ple, and languages, we expect one man in this country to decide what 
aws are necessary and what unnecessary for all these countries. Can 
there be anything more absurd than this ? 

Therefore the colonial reformers say, ‘ Let us give those colonies 
which are fitted to receive free institutions, the right of managing their 
own local affairs.” 

But honest, old-fashioned politicians start back and say, “If you give 
the colonies their own government, what is the difference between that 
aid declaring them independent ?”’ The greatest difference. The 
colonies ought not to have the right, and do not want the right, of med- 
dling with matters which relate to the whole empire. They want to 
manage the matters which relate to themselves. ‘There is no difficulty 
in determining what matters refer to the empire and what to the colony. 
The United States’ constitution has defined what matters shall be dealt 
with by the separate states,and what by the federal government; therefore 
we could do the same. 

The question is simply this: Is not municipal independence compatible 
with imperial allegiance ? Take the case of a municipal charter granted 
to a town in England. Certain limits are Jaid down, within which the 
municipality is quite free to act. It elects its officers, taxes itself, and 
is responsible to itself. It does not require the assent of the secretary of 
state,or of any one in the world, to its actions. It is quite free within its 
limits. If it steps beyond its limits it renders itself amenable, not to the 
crown, but to the law. 

So let it be with a colony. The colony wants to be permitted to do 
certain acts which affect itself alone and nobody else. The limits within 
which the colony should be free to act are necessarily wider than those 
of the town in England ; because the inhabitants of the town are repre- 
sented in Parliament, whereas the colonies are very distant, and are not 
represented. It would be right that functions, in this country exercised - 
by Parliament, should, in the colony, be delegated to its own local legis- 
lature ; but the question of degree, in the limits within which the colony 
should be free to act, is one of detail, and does not affect the principle 
in the smallest degree. But there is, unfortunately, an irresistible an- 
swer to those who confound the delegation of municipal powers with the 
dismemberment of the empire. What will happen if we do not grant 
free institutions to the colonies? Simply this. They will revolt. And 
if they revolt they will hate us as the Americans did. It is not a ques- 
tion,—Shall matters continue as they are, or shall the colonies y er 
free institutions? The question is, Shall these institutions be granted in 
a manner which will ensure their affectionate loyalty to ourselves, or 
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shall they be goaded into rebellion—be driven to win their total inde- 
pendence, and to detest us for ever after ? 

U ily, there is no time to be lost. The Australian colonies are 
ripening for revolt. The insolence of Colonial-office officials and the 
delay in granting long-promised English institutions, are eating away the 
patience and loyalty of the colonists. 

Colonists are naturally extra tly leyal. The old country is hal- 
lowed in their minds by the ions of their childhood or by the 
traditions of their fathers; and they love to indulge in an honourable 
pride in belonging to an outlying — of the greatest empire in the 
world. But they have inherited the indomitable independence of their 
race; and the continued vexations of a distant and despotic power, quite 
unknown to that ancient and venerable constitution under which they 
used to live, or of which their fathers have told them, galls and irritates 
them to the last degree. 

Nothing could “oa the loyalty of the North American colonies as 
long as we pursued that wise policy by which “a generous nature was 
permitted to find its own way to perfection; but A we we said we had 
a right to tax them,—immunity from arbitrary taxation being esteemed as 
the most sacred badge of liberty,—it took but a few months to change 
their loyalty into the bitterest detestation. 

The Cape of Good Hope has set a fearful example of how a bad 
government may be defeated. The first false step which a colonial 
minister makes in Australia or New Zealand will ensure the same result. 

Now, if (which God forbid) there should be a violent disruption between 
this country and any of her colonies, and if so much of the ancient spirit 
of our race be yet left in Englishmen that they would not see their 
mighty empire torn to pieces without a struggle, let us at least know 
for what we should be fighting. Would it be for liberty? or for jus- 
tice? or for truth? or for any cause whieh can sanction or excuse the 
horrors of war? Nothing of the kind. It would:be for the maintenance 
of an absurd authority over our fellow-countrymen 12,000 miles distant, 
in matters in which they are deeply interested and are thoroughly in- 
ae and which we have no kind of concern in and are wholly igno- 
rant of. : 

What the Colonial Reform party will do we do not know. But we 
have endeavoured to show what it will be expected of them to struggle 
for. 

The same honest sense, which, placin triotism above party, 
has induced aaiee on of all political emdbexdele in the shlonens 
to reconstruct the colonial government, will, let us hope, carry them 
with unanimity through their task. 

The colonies do not want Whig government or To vernment. 
be Tw a constitution upon the Eve ish model, in which their own 
political factions—Whig, Tory, and Radical—may fight their own battles 
in their own way, as we do in this country. 
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THE CRA OD LE SON G. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 
By Louisa Sruartr CosTeELLo. 
Dreimal mit dem weissen Kleide, &c. 


THREE times with a robe of white 
Has thy mother deck’d thy bed, 
Thrice, with garments green bedight, 

Has thy place of rest been spread. 
She has look’d, in silent woe, 
If her child still sleeps below. 
But thy rest still dost thou keep 
In thy cradle—fast asleep! 


Thrice, in spite of winter’s wrath, 
Snowdrops came and violets blue, 
From their bed, to lure thee forth :-— 
Thrice came pinks and roses too, 

Asking thee, with wooing tone, 

If thy slumbers were not flown ? 
But thy rest still dost thou keep 
In thy cradle—fast asleep ! 


Three times—and three hundred more—— 
Sun and moon came, as of yore— 
Looking on with joyous blaze, 
Looking on with mournful gaze— 
Asking with their flickering light 
If no ray will end thy night? 

But thy rest still dost thou keep 

In thy cradle—fast asleep ! 


Thrice has gentle zephyr’s sigh 
Play’d around thee tenderly ; 
Thrice, with angry breath, the blast 
Roughly o’er thy cradle past— 
Each the post intent to gain ; 

Both are warring now amain! 

But thy rest still dost thou keep 

In thy cradle—fast asleep! 
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THE DUKE OF BORDEAUX AT FROHSDORF, AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE LEGITIMISTS IN FRANCE. 


Berore proceeding with the late French Revolution as portrayed to 
us by the V egitimist historian, Capefigue, we shall glance at an inte- 
resting publication that has issued still more recently from the press, 
which may be considered as most characteristic of the feelings of Legi- 
timists and the state of their party in France. It is a new work by 
the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, bearing the significant and chivalrous title of 
*‘ Place au Droit,” which gives a striking contrast of “ La Revolution et 
L’Elysée” and “La Royauté et Frohsdorf.” 

While Capefigue reveals in the sober language of thoughtful inquiry 
and deep meditation the secret springs of action, and the co-ordination 
of events in the late revolution, the author of ‘‘ Dieu le Veut” dashes 
with a spirited and sarcastic pen at people and things as they are. 
Nothing like quotations, says M. d’Arlincourt, to make men known. 


There is no nation in the world (said Charles Quint) that does more to ruin 
itself than the French nation; yet, nevertheless, everything ends by being in its 
favour, God having the king and the kingdom under His especial protection. 
— Quint, when thus expressing himself, did not foresee a republic in 

rance. 

The republic, it is true, according to M. Guizot, has not as yet taken rank among 
the serious governments of the country. 

Be it so, and yet what can be more legally serious than universal suffrage 
having given more than six millions of votes to Louis Napoleon! 

True; but, on the other hand, what can be more singularly irrelevant than the 
nomination of a president of a republic submitted to the sanction of the people 
by whom the republic itself had never been aceepted. 

To this M. Proudhon has answered, 

The republic is placed above an universal vote by the reason that a people has 
not the right to will a republic. 

This is the sublimity of burlesque. 


The republic itself, according to M. d’Arlincourt, is no more in favour 
with its proselytes than it is with those upon whom it was forced. 


M. Proudhon has depicted the republic as follows—an incapable president; a 
powerful ministry; an ignorant assembly ; enough to ruin ten nations. 

' That is to say, ten republics. Ten! The exact number of the plagues of 
tgypt. 

What is our republic? Ask the men of the red flag—“It is an empty puppet, 
which will be the object of laughter and contempt, unless the people come to place 
themselves within this puppet to give it body and soul.” 

General Cavaignac also acknowledged that the governntent that had been ex- 
temporised by the quimquemvirs of the provisional executive had a long and 
dolorous couc. “ Happily,” he added, “I-used-the forceps, and that saved the 
child.” (Sitting of the National Assembly, Sept. 1848.) 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding the chirurgical success of this painful labour, 
neither the mother nor the child are at the present moment doing at all well. 

But General Cavaignac, who attaches no blame to terror, who grants national 
recompenses to assassination, and who says he is proud of his father; he also 
has remarked that many people found the accouchement of February a sad affair. 
“Against such,” he exclaimed, “we will carry on a war of extermination; we will 
even sacrifice for it our honour!” 

Very good, but it is a een. Citizen Cavaignac! you ought not to have 
robbed Citizen Marat of his expressions, although it is our first republic, the one 
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which, according to the author of the “ Girondins,” “ had only one institution—the 
guillotine: and whose government was only one long assassination,” that excited 
so much enthusiasm in Citizen Marat, that he exclaimed, “ I will sacrifice every- 
thing for it, even to my reputation, to my honour.” 

The honour of the executioner Marat! 

June, 1848, would be, it might have been thought, incontestably, a terrible and a 
fatal page inourannals. But what does the laureat of Rubespierre and the author 
of “Elvira” think of these massacres? “These slaughters were evidently only 
a great popular blunder.” (De Lamartine at the Court of Bourges.) 

Enough indeed to make reason itself blunder. 

The distribution of landed property is the essence of democracy, wrote Montes- 
quieu in 1748. Since that, Rousseau has said, “The government of the people, 
democracy, is impossible in great states; and I doubt if it ever existed anywhere.” 
A publicist of our own times has expressed himself in the following words: “A 
republic desires a democracy; a democracy, socialism. Socialism is death, hence 
a republic leads to destruction.” (Lourdoneix, “ De la République Democratique, 
Paris, 1849.” 


M. d’Arlincourt is as felicitous in his ridicule of the absurd preten- 
sions, sO nauseatingly and incessantly put forth by French democrats, to 
novelty and progress, as he is in respect to the painful accouchement of a 
republic. 


Give anything that is new to France, indeed! 

New! Alas, the Cabets, Proudhons, Pierre Lerouxs, and their abettors, have 
as yet gratified us only with worn-out rubbish and turned-off old clothes. 

Athens had its distributors. Aristophanes laughs at them in his comedies. 
Rome had its agrarian law. Florence in the middle ages was ravaged by socialist 
ideas. Communion is as old as this world ; Pythagoras busied himself with it. It 
is to be found at Sparta, in Judea, in Italy, even among the Buddhists of India. 
Plato spoke of it in his “ Republics,” Campanella in his “City in the Sun,” 
‘Harrington in his “ Oceana,” Pechmeja in his “Telephe,” Morelli in his “Code 
of Nature,” and Babeuf in his “ Egalitaires.” 

“ My dear friends,” wrote Marat on the 25th of January, 1793, “ meet together 
in overwhelming numbers, and divide among yourselves lands and riches.” 

What! we proclaim progress, and yet nothing can be more retrograde than 
February! What did it offer us that was new? The superannuated imitations ot 
clubs, of sections, banquets, and tennis games, the places of the Dantons, the Marats, 
the Saint-Justs, and the Camille Desmoulins, filled even more trashily than upon 
the first occasion; a ridiculous repetition of democratic processions with Phrygian 
caps, Roman pikes, red flags, and other tinselled fragments of Robespierre’s wardrobe ; 
a gloomy revival of the plantation of patriotic trees, an unharmonious Marseillaise, 
a plastered-up Mountain, a worn-out Jacobinism, and the decrepitudes of crime. 

“What do you think of the French Republic?” some one asked of Kossuth 
before his defeat. 

The Hungarian shrugged his shoulders, and, with a smile of pity, answered 
in these laconic words: 

“ Let the old woman die in peace !” 


A brief review of the past, the Duke of Lancaster crowned at Paris, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, the League and the Fronde, furnish M. d’Arlin- 
court with examples of previous restorations, under circumstances as 
adverse as those of Henry of Bourbon. France, he argues, is in a state 
of transition; and he proves this with his usual syllogistic acuteness by 
demonstrating that every party in France is terrified at the other, 
and that all France is terrified at everything. General Cavaignac is 
next compared with General Changarnier; the former as wishing to 
arrive at a dictatorship by the terrors of military despotism, the latter as 
using the same powers, not to establish a dictatorship, but to liberate a 
nation. It is evident from the pages of Capefigue and D’ Arlincourt alike, 
that Changarnier is the chosen lieutenant of legitimacy. But who can 
predict the changes in estimation in which the same power may be held 
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two consecutive years in Paris? In 1848 a prefect received the follow- 
ing telegraphic despatch:— 


“ Arrest, by every possible means in your power, citizen Louis Napoleon 


if he should a in your department. 
— : “ (Signed) Lepru Roun.” 


In 1849, the same prefect received another despatch, to the following 
effect :-— 


“ Arrest, by every possible means in your power, citizen Ledru Rollin, 
if he should appear in your department. 
“ (Signed) Duraure, Minister of Louis NAPo.Eon.” 


Who can say whom the same prefect may receive orders to arrest in 

1850? 
_ M. d’Arlincourt says that the National Assembly wished to elect 
“Cavaignac, son of a regicide,” President of the Republic; but Louis 
Napoleon owed his success to the National having announced that “ all 
those who voted for Louis Napoleon would vote against the Republic.” 
Six millions of voices answered. But was the election of the 10th of 
December, he adds, a solution of the question? No. It was an episode. 
Is it an empire that is sought? The\very idea sleeps in the sepulchre of 
the Invalides, where the conquered of Waterloo reposes. ‘ The empire,” 
he says, shortly afterwards, ‘‘ was conquest, glory, genius; it was Europe 
subjected, legions conquering, France saved,—the empire, in one word, 
was the emperor; it was Napoleon promenading round a subjected world 
to the sound of drums and trumpets, but who could now dare to say, 
Iam, or even I shall be, Napoleon.” Be he Legitimist, Orleanist, Napo- 
leonist, or Republican, a French writer it will be seen is always French 
in a certain acceptation of the word, and which cannot be better 
illustrated than by the sublime spectacle of Napoleon promenading round 
a subjected world to the wks of drums and trumpets! Egypt and 
Russia, Saxony and the Penirisula, Waterloo itself, were trifling obstacles 
to a “ promenade,” in which Europe’s islanded stronghold of progress, 
civilisation, and constitutional liberty, was never even included. Perhaps 
some may also differ with M. d’Arlincourt as to whether, among the six 
millions of voters, there are not many who dream daily and nightly of a 
revival of the era of imperial “ conquests and glories.” 

If the French armies were, as M. d'Arlincourt avers, dans toutes les 
capitales étrangéres (one surely excepted?), the armies of the same 
capitals were also congregated in Paris; but a Frenchman’s amour- 
propre is incapable of being subjected like his person. Facts or reason 
are alike of no avail. When Cabet was condemned tg two years’ impri- 
sonment as a cheat, he exclaimed— 

“The founder of Iearia condemned as acheat! It is impossible to 
think of such an event without remembering the condemnation of 
Socrates and of Jesus Christ! Jesus was crucified between two thieves.” 
(La Voix du Peuple, 8th and 9th October. ) 

mous vanity of an infamous man! One of the most disgusting 
traits of the late, as of the former French Revolution was, that the most 
ardent promoters of social disorder had always the most sacred name on 
their lips. When these vagabond emissaries of destruction spread them- 
selves over the continent, Le Christ nous envoie was their shibboleth ; 
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aud in June, 1849, Paris had actually a paper denominated Le Christ 
Républicain. 

After revolutions come festivals. After the barricades rejoicings. 
Such has been at all times the custom in Paris. During the reign of 
terror, the carmagnole was danced under the guillotine. Bacchanalian 
festivities were got up in honour of the goddess of Reason. After the 
revolution of February there were lampions, and then the pompous 
burial of the dead. ‘‘ Ridiculous immortalities !” exclaims d’ Arlincourt ; 
“sepulchral mockeries, of which the bodies of human beings were made 
the object.” Then there were trees, of which it was epigrammatically 
written— 

Tl aurait fallu que le chéne 

‘it arbre de la liberté; 
Ses fruits auraient nourri sans peine 
Les citoyens qui l’ont piante. 

Next came the military festival of Fraternity, followed up by the 
still more imposing spectacle of the festival of Concord. Those who 
figured in the latter as charmantes vierges, M. d’Arlincourt assures us, 
were neither the one nor the other; and those who exhibited their august 
presences to the assembled multitude as the men of the time, had 
passed away before the next festival that followed, upon the dictatorship 
of Cavaignac—that of the Constitution. The said Constitution was 
declared to be sabrée ; but, according to MM. Marrast and Senard, it 
was not the less entitled to be inaugurated in the light of the sun. 
Alas! the sun would not shine upon it; it snowed that day; and the 
100,000 officials of the Republic Fad to listen bareheaded to the 116 
articles of the 12th Constitution that has been given to France within 
the last sixty years. We cannot omit another epigram, suggested by 
this untoward circumstance— 

De cette promulgation ; 
Le résultat en deux mots se resume, 
La France a maintenant sa constitution, 
Et Monsieur Marrast un gros rhume. 

The unanimous sneezing of ministers, generals, 44,000 mayors, 900 
representatives, and innumerable sergents de ville, had, M. d’Arlincourt 
tells us, one good effect, that it gave to the whole an opportunity of ex- 
claiming, as if to the Republic, ‘‘ Dieu vous benisse !” 

But although universal suffrage had given a certain éclat to the election 
of Louis Napoleon, the National Assembly voted on that occasion that 
there should be no festivities. A general silence would, they said, be 
more majestic. The modesty of the elect would not be put on trial. It 
would be more Washington-like. There might, also, be some imperialist 
demonstration. Fear had its word to put in here also. 

Then, again, on the 24th of December there was an attempt to get up 
‘ateview. “Paris in emotion rushed forth to see, in the shape of a little 
corporal with an historical hat, a new sun of Brumaire arise. Alas! there 
was neither corporal nor Brumaire, nor even a three-cornered cocked-hat.” 

The 4th of May was the anniversary of the Republic, and, according 
to M. d’Arlincourt, the solemnity was thus enacted :— 

In the midst of the Place Louis XIV., otherwise called that of the Révolution, or, 
if you like it better, De la Concorde, there arises an African obelisk; to this had 
been fixed a Chinese canopy with Gaulish pikes, and festoons of lanterns after the 
Japanese fashion; beneath this canopy was a kind of chapel, in the Russian style, 


surrounded by Greek statues, one of which held a species of English Bible in its 
hand to represent all kinds of worships; the raised floor was covered with a Turkish 
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carpet, and all this to receive a Catholic archbishop who came to bless a republic 
—of any kind. 
It was the time to sing a couplet from the Caliph of Baghdad— 
De tous les pays, pour vous plaire, 
Nous avons pris le caractére. 

The Republic was definitively constituted, its president was installed 
in the national Elysée, and his ministry were in full activity. There re- 
mained nothing then for France but to repose peacefully in the glories 
and the prosperities that were to be the price of its sacrifices. Alas! alas! 
the work was there ; but the prosperities! but the glories! 

The first episode in the new order of things was the manifestation in 
favour of Rome. One of those national fraternisations, our author says, 
which precede a popular slaughter. The procession, which stretched 
like a long revolutionary reptile from the Chateau d'Eau to the Made- 
leine, was cut in two at the Rue de la Paix by the troops under the com- 
mand of General Changarnier, and there only remained the meeting at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers to dissolve. ‘The immortals of the 
Mountain were there assembled, with soldiers, artillery, arms, and ammu- 
nition at their command, prepared to decree the dissolution of the Chambers 
and the overthrow of Louis Napoleon, when a great outcry was heard— 
the other republic was coming. ‘‘ Par oti se sauve-t-on?” suddenly 
exclaimed the chief of the new convention, and in a few moments the 
republic of beards was no longer in existence. It had been fairly whipped 
off the stage by its elder sister. 

Since that period even universal suffrage has fallen into disgrace with 
its quondam admirers, the liberal party. “ If universal suffrage is not 
suppressed,” wrote M. Emile de Girardin in September, 1849, ‘‘ if the ex- 
cessive charges of the budget are upheld, a social revolution will inevitably 
spring from this monstrous alliance.” 

People fancied that courtly servility would disappear with the monarchy. 
Not in the least. Lamartine, the on of the provisional government, 
was declared to be an “Orpheus liberator.” ‘The dictator, who fired 
grape against the barricades of his brethren, was hailed in prose and 
verse as a Cesar. The Sobriers, Barbés, Raspails, and Blanquis, before 
they were hurled back into the revolutionary gutter from whence the 
sprang, had also their flatterers. There is not a monster but has in his 
turn his altar. And now, Louis Napoleon has his at the Elysée. But 
before his ears were destined to be tickled by the language of adulation, 
how much that was of a different character had he been obliged to 
listen to ! 

“What has he done,” every one inquired, “ this nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte? Strasbourg and Boulogne! After the first a pardon ; after 
the second a prison. Those were his Austerlitz and his Wagram.” 

Now the incense burns, the lyres sound, and the President of the 
Republic sees at his feet, not all the kings of the earth, as in the days 
of the master of the world! but the flatterers of every cause that is in 
the ascendant, or that has triumphed. _ And yet the nephew of Napoleon 
has little to be proud of in the strange position in which he is placed. 
és President of the Republic, he is responsible for all the faults com- 
mitted by the National Assembly, and yet he can be put in accusation 
for carrying out those very measures. He gives orders to the army, and 
he cannot assume the chief command, He is only.a moveable magis- 
trate; he is not even independent. Finally, he has only the aspect of 
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power; the reality lies elsewhere.” These sentences, it will be ob- 
served, were written before Louis Napoleon’s successful attempt made 
to ensure at least some little authority to the’ President of the Republic. 
Louis Bonaparte has (M. d’Arlincourt remarks) the resource of coups- 
d’état, but he would stake in them more than his own fate; he would 
stake that of France. 


Louis Napoleon has seen his saloons crowded by people of various opinions. 
He has been received in the provinces with regal solemnities. ‘There has been no 
want of bell-ringing, gun-firing, and shouts, yet the latter have never been so 
frantic as those which greeted the citizens Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and Flocon, 
when they paraded the boulevards in the train of the triumphal chariots of the 
dead. 

But Louis Napoleon (elsewhere adds the viscount) would not be the nephew of 
a great man if he did not know how to raise himself above the adulations of power 
and place. Noble emissary of Providence, he has a lofty mission to fulfil. Upon 
monarchical soil there is something greater than being a president to a transitory 
state of things; it is to sacrifice all considerations of personal interest, to re- 
construct royalty, and to give way to the right (place au droit). 


Alas! we fear, in answer to the honest aspirations of the viscount, 
that the days of the Curtiuses are gone by. 


Ever since July 1830 (says M. d’Arlincourt, in the second portion of his 
work), I had only once seen King Louis Philippe: it was the 24th of February, 
at the foot of of the obelisk of Luxor, at a moment when God’s justice was made 
manifest. The saloons of the Elysée-National have no more seen me under the 
presidency of the Republic than the Tuileries under the citizen monarchy. 

I had a right to go to Frohsdorf, so I started from Paris the 5th of September. 
The 750 kings, with twenty-five francs a-day, had gone to repose from the fatigues 
of the combats delivered in the legislative palace. Not a single Japanese lan- 
tern or Roman candle had illustrated the 15th of August—la Saint Napoléon. The 
Peace Congress had just dissolved. It was generally admitted, except by a few 
political charlatans, that the moment when almost all the governments of Europe 
were in arms to save society from a general overthrow was a period admirably 
selected for asking, no doubt, for the advantage of further catastrophes, a general 
disarmament. 

The Count and Countess of Chambord had been for a short time at Ems, where 
a multitude of pilgrims, commoners as well as nobility, had hastened to pay their 
homage. At the same moment the Duchess of Orleans and her sons had visited 
the banks of the Rhine; but they passed in silence and sorrow; their presence 
excited neither interest nor enthusiasm—the wind of heaven blew in another 
direction! 

At Vienna, Radetzki had just made his triumphal entry: the emperor had gone 
forth to meet him; and the enthusiasm of the Austrian metropolis was at its 
height. Vienna, as well as all the rest of Europe, had had enough of the glory of 
barricades and the prosperity of republicanism. The eyes of the people were be- 
ginning to open there as elsewhere. 

The railroad took me to Neustadt. From thence I made my way to Frohsdorf, 
and I soon perceived in the distance the noble and peaceful retreat where the 
grandson of Saint Louis awaits, with the resignation of a great mind, the hour 
of God and of France. ‘ ! 

I was expected at the chateau. Count de Montbel introduced me in the first 
place to the august daughter of a martyr king. With what a respectful emotion 
did I not once more incline myself before that holy exile, whose long adversities are 
sO many perpetual palms! , yk 

The joys of earth lower human nature; the trials of God aggrandise it. The 
serenity of countenance of Queen Maria Theresa filled me with admiration; her 
voice has assumed a softer tone, her expression new charms. Old age recoils 
before that great and majestic figure, which seems to have taken, beforehand, 
the tints of that heaven which awaits her. 


If the adulatory language of courtiers of olden time has survived time 
and events in the capital of Louis XIV.; if poetic laudation awaited in 
their turn Lamartine and Arago, Cavaignac and Marrast, Ledru Rollin 
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and Flocon, Louis Napoleon and Changarnier, so the Viscount d’Arlin- 
court red resolved that it should not be wanting at Frohsdorf, its 
more legitimate sphere. The viscount does not, indeed, appear unwilling 
that some of the same “ divine 0 should reflect upon himself, nor 
does he appear, in attaining this object, to have been chary of the repu- 
tation of others. 


She addressed me in the language of good feeling. She questioned me upon 
the subject of France. I had much to relate: there is such a charm in speaking 
of one’s country on foreign shores (the shores, we suppose, of the Neusiedler See, 
for there are none but lakes within upwards of a hundred miles of Frohsdorf), and 
before chosen beings! I was listened to as a voice from the native land, as an 
echo of happy days. I spoke to her of her olden friends in France; she smiled in 
approbation of all the names that had remained faithful; she did her best to ex- 
cuse those whose devotion had appeared tototter. She can only love or pity: and 
to piy is still to love. 

had grieved her, for a moment, by the details of the last revolutionary 
excesses, 

“ And whither are we going ?” she inquired. 

“ We are going back,” I answered. ‘ When power, floating at the will of popular 

ess, ceased to be an immutable right, it became only a passing event. 
France, which for some time past has marched in a fatal direction, at length per- 
ceives its error and stops. When it stops, it returns.” 

The conversation having come to an end, the Duke de Levis showed me the 
way to the Count de Chambord’s. I stood in the presence of Henry V. That 
moment, the happiest in my life, will never be effaced from my memory. The 

rince stepped forward to meet me ; and, stretching forth his hand, with a smile 

1 of affection and goodness, 

“Welcome,” he said, “I was waiting for you impatiently.” And the most flat- 
tering words flowed from his lips. I dare not speak them out, Lut how often and 
with what a feeling of intense happiness have I whispered them to myself. 

When the hand of this august heir of Saint Louis pressed mine with effusion, 
when his countenance, at once so sparkling and yet so sweet, surrounded me with 
its influence, when his masculine and sonorous voice, speaking to me of “ Dieu le 
veut,” and of the prosecution to which that work gave rise, returned to me thanks 
that I did not feel myself worthy of. Oh! that I would have wished to have 
had ten existences that I might have sacrificed them all for him! My heart beat 
violently, I would have made it speak ; but that which was in its depths I could 
not find inmy expressions. Ah! that those sceptics of the day, those men who no 
longer believe either in their God or their sovereign, and who laugh at bursts of 
enthusiasm as coins that have no value, should not comprehend all the power that 
there is in faith, all the enjoyment there is in sacrifice, and all the happiness there 
is in devotion, is simple enough—they have no souls. Let them blame me: as to 
me, I pity them. 


It is unnecessary to follow M. d’Arlincourt in his descriptions of Frohs- 
dorf, as we so lately had occasion to dilate upon that subject, so also of 
the person of the Duke of Bordeaux. M. d’Arlincourt, whose partiality 
is extreme, sums up his flattering sketch by what he calls “ un mot 
charmant,” a beautiful expression of the Queen of Saxony, “ Jl est beau 
comme l'espérance.” ' 


Surprised at his great intelligence, and at thie gifts of all kinds which he has 
received from Heaven, an exclamation éf grief escaped from me. 

“ And is it possible that France could proscribe you ?” 

“No, do not accuse France,” answered the prince with promptitude ; “she 
neither proscribed nor banished me. What could she have to reproach me with? 
Am Inot one of her most devoted children? If there have been cruel days and 
fatal mistakes, where is the fault? ‘The fault of circumstances.” 

“ But,” I replied, “so prolonged an exile!” 

“It will have its advantages,” he added smilingly. “It has given me time for 
study; one can work so weil in quiet! I shall have learnt, removed from all 
intrigues, to render myself worthy of France. Then again misfortune is a great 
master; and it often happens that to judge correctly of men and events, it is 
better to be fur off than near.” 
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M. d’Arlincourt speaks in equally flattering terms of the Duchess of 
Bordeaux, dwelling more particularly on her grace, her goodness, her 
love of her Ssichead her French and perfect dress, and concluding with a 
line of Delille’s— 

Ah ! la gréce est plus belle encore que la beauté. 
M. d’Arlincourt was a popular writer of novels some thirty or forty years 
. He quotes words written by himself in his “ Solitaire” “ten years 
before 1830.” “ There is no really isolated being but he who is insen- 
sible ; there is no really proscribed man but he who is forgotten.” To 
these he now adds, “ The august family is in such a case neither isolated 
nor proscribed.” 

Among the workmen who came to Ems, he relates there were two who 
were attracted by curiosity solely. On going away they said to the prince, 

“We have been deceived, monseigneur ; but we have seen you, we have heard 
you, we know you now; we will make you known to our companions, and you 
may rely upon us. Ah! why did we not know you sooner!” 

The conversation would appear to have almost always taken a turn 
towards the one great and prominent idea of a restoration. This is as 
evident, \as it is also that much that was said and communicated to M. 
d’Arlincourt was done so with the view to publication, if not to effect. 
Even at divine service, the one engrossing thought of the future was not 
passed by in silence. The Abbé Trobiquet officiated, and our author no- 
tices as part of his discourse, 

How did God resolve that the career of the Saviour of man should commence? 
By expatriation. The flight into Egypt before the triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem. ‘Trials before gain. The Calvary before the resurrection. 

Then, turning round to the royal family, the abbé continued in these 
words :— . 

Alas! and we also! we are expatriated. That beloved land for which our 
hearts beat incessantly; that noble land to which our eyes turn from afar; that 
land of France out of which it seems that one cannot live! We no longer tread 
it beneath our feet. 

M. d’Arlincourt describes the routine of life of the young prince 
a nearly as in the words we have before had occasion to use ; but he 
attacks the writer of those descriptions in terms of deepest indignation 
that he should have presumed upon an acquaintance of a few hours to 
have decided that the Duke of Bordeaux was wanting “ in initiative and 
in character.” The extreme modesty of the furniture and decorations of 
Frohsdorf also excited the surprise of the viscount. The duke, remark- 
ing this, observed, 

“T am but encamped here, upon a soil which is not that of our fathers, under a 
heaven which is not that of our country (?); one ought not to adorn one’s house. 
I do not fix here, I am only a passenger.” 

The prince, it appears, receives everybody of whatsoever rank or posi- 
tion in life. He also answers any. questions that are put to him. Some 
one asked him what institutions he would give to France in case he 
should ascend the throne ? 

“T have not the right,” he answered, “ to compromise the future of France. If 
I was called to the throne, I would move onwards with the epoch. I belong to all 
and to everything. That which may appear fit and proper one day may be fatal 


the next. I wish to see national liberty. I wish to revive the glories of France; 
and if I return to that country I shall have no other desire than so to act as to 


bring back, with order and peace, prosperity and happiness.” 
The country around Frohsdorf is exceedingly picturesque ; and M. 
d’Arlincourt enjoyed many rides and drives in company with the prince, 
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who took him to see some of the most interesting sites. Among the first 
of these was the Chateau de Pitten :— 


“ Here we are in your domain,” said the prince, with his usual smile of intelli- 
gence. “This country is full of legends. You will find here a world of mar- 
vellous traditions. Do you see yonder rock? it is called the Turk’s Leap. From 
thence, in 1532, several battalions of mécréants were cast down the precipice; they 
had lost the battle of Engersfeld. As to Pitten, it was called in the middle ages 
le chéteau du diable, You see that there is enough here to write upon.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” I replied, “ but there is something here still better for my 


pen. 
The next point visited was the fort of Sebenstein :— 


We attained the citadel. There were only wanting knights in armour upon its 
battlements to receive worthily one of the successors of Philip Augustus. We 
stopped at the drawbridge; and the Marquis de Pissy rang the bell of the keep. 

0 one answered. Everything was silent, and the castle remained closed. 

The bell was again rung several times, but in vain; we began to think of re- 

tiring, but the Count de Chambord, persevering in his ideas, would not leave the 


place. 

“Open!” he cried from without. 

“ Open!” I immediately repeated. “It is the fortune of France!” 

The prince turned towards me, and, in a firm and prophetic tone, said, 

“ Have patience, it will open.” \ 

And although not the slightest noise was heard, the door opened at the very 
moment. The effect was magical. 

“ The young prince,” remarks further on M, d’Arlincourt, “in the enjoyment 
of a good fortune, handsome, redolent of talent and wit, in perfect health, in the 
midst of a family that he adores, and endowed with the most amiable character, 
has received all the gifts of providence; he has all that can give a charm to life. 
I remarked all this to him; he looked at me sorrowfully; and with a tone of deep 
emotion, 

“* Monsieur d’Arlincourt,’ he said to me, ‘it was at the Tuileries I was born. 
The air of my country is wanting—my native air, that is true life. A name is a 
destiny; mine wiil not allow me to breathe freely and easily out of the route that 
it marks out for me, and of the sphere in which it calls me; and then, when one 
was born under the sun of France, can one be happy elsewhere!’ 

“* Monseigneur!’ I replied, after a moment’s silence, ‘there are people in 
France who circulate the most reprehensible accusations against the elder branch 
of the Bourbons. They endeavour, in the interest of their intrigues, to persuade 
France that with Henry V. there would also be established a government of 
nobles and of priests.’” | 

The prince shrugged his shoulders, with a movement of impatience. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “the most enlightened and the most intelligent nation 
in the world give faith to such absurdities! Is such a government possible in 
the present state of Europe? They are abominable calumnies. Believe me that, 
if I exercised sovereign authority, birth would be in my eyes, in order to arrive 
at the higher state functions, neither a privilege nor an exclusion; preference, in 
the first place, should be given to personal merits. As to religious authority: in 
order that it may have a claim to the respect which is due to it, it ought to be, 
according to my view of the subject, at the foot of the altar of mercy, and 
not in the field of political contests. Definitely, I would only wish to see at the 
head of the affairs of the country, talent, merit, and services rendered; provided 
always that, to these titles, were added an upright mind and a conscientious 
spirit. Honour and integrity before all things! that is what is necessary for a 
great people.” 

Who would not have applauded the wisdom of such language! I would have 
wished that the whole of France should have heard it. 

** You are right,” I replied, “ but the factions which divide France.” 

He at once interrupted me. 

“Ido not recognise any factions in France; I only see diversity of opinions. 
It is these opinions which must bring us back to unanimity; France will then be 
happy within, and strong without. ‘There is a lofty mission to accomplish, it is to 
work by persuasion and mildness to a general reconciliation. Let all my friends 
at my desire labour towards this great end, and this country will be saved.” 
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In a conversation that followed upon the question of organisation of 
labour, 


“Monseigneur!” I continued, “you have joined example to precept; you 
opened workshops at Chambord to give employment to the necessitous.” : 

“ Yes,” replied the prince quickly; “but unfortunately I was only able to do 
what my present position and limited income would allow. Ah, if I had greater 

wer! 

These last words affected me, there was so much truth in the accent, so much 
charity in the regret! 

Upon a more interesting subject, the viscount observed :— 

A lady of great distinction, returning from the Duchess of Orleans, assured 
me lately that the mother of the Count of Paris was ready to make any sacrifice 
that could ensure the repose and the happiness of France. In the month of 
August I was on the railroad from Blois to Ambeise, when I met the Duke of 
C——, who had lately returned from London. 

“ Louis Philippe,” he said to me, “entertains the most noble feelings upon the 
subject ; he most anxiously wishes, as well as Queen Marie Amelie, a general 
reconciliation.” 

sz — of Chambord interrupted me. The answer was— 

“T wait.” 

How truly noble and dignified was the answer! What thoughts and feelings 
did it comprise! There were in it appeal and dignity, hope and faith. “I wait”— 
expression of peace, of security, of promises to the future; words emanating 
from God, and addressed to the hearts to which they appealed. 

The reader will best feel how far these politico-moral conversations 
bear out the hopes of advantages so much dwelt upon as resulting from 
long seclusion and study. Upon one point there cannot be two opinions, 
that it is difficult for an enthusiastic partisanship to chronicle its feelings 
and impressions without exposing itself at times to the charge of a ten- 
dency to flatter. A little anecdote which follows is to us more pleas- 
ingly characteristic of the prince thau any that precede it, and is indica- 
tive of genuine quickness on the part of the noble exile. A ride was 
proposed into Hungary, the frontiers of which unfortunate country are 
not far removed from Frohsdorf. 

“ Are you a horseman?” inquired the prince. 

“ Monseigneur,” I answered, “I began life in the exercise of military functions. 
I was for a time upon the staff in Spain. I was at the assault of Tarazona, and 
one of the first to ascend the scaling ladders . . . .” 

“Yes; but not, I suppose, on horseback,” interrupted the prince, laughing 
heartily. 

The visit to Forkenstein, a seat of Prince Esterhazy’s, “a living 
vignette of the reign, now for ever gone by, of feudal times,” is full of 
interest, but not in relation to the subject now before us. Suffice it that 
M. d’Arlincourt quitted Frohsdorf convinced, as he tells us, that “ the 
present is absence—the future will be the return.” And, as he travelled 
along, he resolved to plead for “ Place au droit.” 


—— 





The Legitimist historian, Capefigue, any more than M. d’Arlincourt, 
does not acquit General Cavaignac from complicity in the social war of 
June. A plot, he says, had been formed as early as the 26th of February, 
to push the brother of Godefroy and the son of the Conventionalist into 
the presidential chair, and Marrast into that of vice-president. The de- 
mocratic party of La Réforme, represented in the Executive by Ledru 
Rollin and Flocon, had separated itself from that of the National 
as early as the 24th of February; and although the events of the 
15th of May had placed the latter party in power, still the party of 
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the Réforme having leagued with that of Lamartine, it could only be 
conquered by a further development of the victory of the 15th of May, 
or a battle which should bring with it a dictatorship as the reward of 
victory. | In proof of this view of the question, Lamartine, it is to be 
observed, tells us that the Executive were aware from the 5th of June 
there existed a wide-spread conspiracy, and that a battle was inevitable ; 
but that when, with the hopes of preventing so sad a catastrophe, Ca- 
vaignac had been charged with the duty of bringing more troops into 
the capital, he had not done so. Arago and Garnier Pagés, other mem- 
bers of the Executive, bear testimony to the same fact. It is, however, 
difficult of belief; and, considering the profound hostility which the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government must have borne to the man who 
superseded them, it would be easy to account for such a charge, whether 
true or unfounded. ‘There was another and a more prominent reason 
for the success of the general, and that was the union of the small party 
of true republicans with Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Charras, and others of 
what was justly called the African party, and the party of the National, 
to combat at once the ultra-democratic and the Bonapartist factions. 

The pretext for insurrection was the dissolution of the national work- 
shops ; but everything had been long studied and prepared; and Cape- 
figue asserts that, had it not been that, it would have been something 
else ; for example, the two-penny-halfpenny dinner of Pére Duchéne, 
which was still always looked forward to as the great opportunity. The 
most incredible mystery in the history of public agitation, our author de- 
clares to be, that all these preparations for civil war, perfectioning in 
the art of barricades, manufacture of powder, and public discussions of 
means, should have been carried on without the slightest interference on 
the part of the Executive. 

The night of the 22nd saw Paris agitated as on the eve of a great 
social struggle. Everywhere groups of combatants were seen, each with 
its banner and each with a chief, among whom were Caussidiére and 
Louis Blanc, but the best known were Pujol, Grandmenil, and Lebon. 
Captain Chamier, we have before seen, mentioned the first on the list as 
the chief leader of the insurrection of June. No attempt was made 
during the night to seize the leaders; yet so publicly was every step 
taken, that every one of them, Capefigue asserts, might have been 
arrested in the act; and, the leaders once seized, what would have become 
of the insurrection? That the Executive did sign writs of arrest, which 
were not put into execution by the minister Trelat and ‘Trouvé Chauvel, 
who had succeeded Caussidiére at the Préfecture, Capefigue deems to be 
another certain proof that Cavaignac and the party of the National were 
desirous of bringing about a state of things which would lead toa dictatorship. 

Barricades began to be erected, M. Capefigue tells us, on the morning 
of the 23rd, when everything was perfectly quiet. At the sound of a 
whistle, men in blouses issued forth from the wine shops in the Rue de 
St. Denis, and plied their “art” with skill and alacrity. In the street 
of St. Jacques, at the Pantheon, in the heart of old Paris, in a hun- 
dred other positions, as previously arranged, the same work was begun 
at the same moment. A battalion of the 3rd Legion of National Guards 
advanced against the barricade of the Porte St. Denis, and carried it 
with the loss of a few men. This occurred, Capefigue points out as 
well worthy of remark, actually before the rappel had been beaten. But, 
at the sound of musketry, the shops closed their shutters, drums beat, 
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the National Guard ran to arms, the whole of Paris assumed the sinister 

of a moment of great insurrection. Cavaignac was now named 
military chief by the Executive, which was thus forced at the very onset 
to confide the defences of the city to the party of the National. Cape- 
figue makes a great deal too much of this party of the National. It is 
probable that at such a moment there was not an African general who 
would not have led guards, national and mobile, and whatever available 
forces there were in Paris, against the enemies of order; and that, solely 
asa point of mili honour, and in defence of the true liberties of 
society, Lamoriciére, eau, Damesne, Duvivier, Brea, Le Breton, all 
gathered around the chief at such a moment—alas! how many destined 
to perish in the conflict ! 

The plan of defence adopted by Cavaignac #s well known. He had. 
not a mere street-row to contend against ; all Paris was in a state of open 
insurrection, and he resolved to isolate the two wings of the capital from 
the centre, and thus to put down the insurrection by ordinary military 
measures. Capefigue, in his uncompromising hostility to Cavaignac, 
actually goes so far as to say that this plan was adopted in order to give 
time to the insurgents to erect more barricades, so that by a prolonged 
resistance they should make a dictatorship the more indispensable. Truly, 
times of civil war are times of great popular passions, and history written 
under such influences is seldom either just or even sagacious. Cavaignac, 
as he himself said, had a far more important reason for not subdividing 
his troops and attacking each post in detail ; he was not confident in the 
loyalty of his men; he did not wish to see the same scenes enacted as on 
the king’s abdication and the invasion of the Chambers—soldiers frater- 
nising with the populace—but by acting as he did, he kept his troops 
under his hand. And Cavaignac was in the right, and future history 
will probably do him justice. 

M. Capefigue is more just when he says that it is only by a knowledge 
of how far vulgarity of mind can mix itself up even with politics, that 
it is possible to explain M. Flocon’s address to the Assembly, the first 
day of insurrection, in which he declared, that in the disorders then 
going on, if the thread of the conspiracy could be unravelled, it would 
be found that the money of foreigners had more to do with it than the 
hand of a pretender, or of workmen led astray. ‘‘ What,”’ inquires Cape- 
figue, “had English or Russian gold to do with a simple question, the 
insurrection of workmen, and of the national workshops?” At this 
celebrated meeting there was nothing but contradictions and cross pur- 
poses. ‘The reports of the police aggravated anxiety : the Executive de- 
clared that there was nothing to apprehend ; Cavaignac announced that 
the army had nearly mastered the insurrection; reports kept pouring in 
from every quarter of officers and officials wounded; requests for assist- 
ance followed one another incessantly ; now it was a church, next a 
mayoralty, and then a railroad terminus. The Assembly wished to give 
help; Cavaignac wished to keep his troops together, Capefigue says, for 
the reasons before detailed. Captain Chamier may meditate now upon 
the why and wherefore his message for succour to a railway terminus was 
so travestied by the commander-in-chief. Even the Mountain felt 
its position to be one of a most unpleasant character. If the party of 
order triumphed, they would be compromised; if the insurgents carried 
the day, what could be done to calm the conquerors? They offered to 
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mediate. ‘Do you want to see all Paris cut one another’s throats ?” 
exclaimed Caussidiére; ‘if not, let us mediate between the combatants.” 
Cavaignac was, however, resolved to suppress the Red Republicans by 
force of arms, and no offers of mediation were accepted. 

The next day one-half of the city of Paris was in the hands of the 
insurrectionists; but that very morning, by the first break of day, Ca- 
vaignac’s plan of siesigtte ketee to be put in force. Paris, the abode 
aauia and civilisation, became the seat of a frightful civil combat. 
It is needless now to recapitulate. ‘ Our poor country,” exclaims Cape- 
figue, “had attained such a height of depravity, that the most horrible 
warfare was being carried on among Frenchmen. So much for the 
freedom of the press!” M. Capefigue says he was “ ¢émoin oculaire 
des evénements.” He entered Paris by the Barriére de St. Etoile, and 
advanced as far as the Place Louis XV., where Cavaignac had established 
his head-quarters! As an observer, he certainly kept himself at a safe 
distance from anything that might disturb his contemplations. That 
morning, however, the succour which the departments, wearied with the 
capricious omnipotence of Paris and disgusted at the reception given to 
their representatives, were sending in from every point, began to arrive 
and to we the hands of the party of order. The first thing the 
Assembly did on meeting in the morning was to place Paris in a state of 
siege, to put all power in the hands of General Cavaignac, and also to do 
something sentimental. ‘The country adopted the widows and the 
children of those who died for the common safety.” Thus, remarks 
ie the revolution of the 24th of February passed into an absolute 
and military power; it is the end to which all revolutions lead. Admit- 
ting that intrigue had paved the way to the state of siege, and had 
assured absolute power to General Cavaignac, Capefigue admits, never- 
theless, that in presence of so formidable an insurrection, nothing else 
could have saved society. ‘ Whenever there is a national crisis,” he 
remarks, “‘a character springs up, and that almost always at the hour 
fixed, at the moment that he is wanted: what was the immediate want 
of the situation ?—the sword! The history of the Maccabees is always 
young, always new; a diseased state’ of society is saved only by the 
sword.” 

General Cavaignac, our author, however, goes on to say, effective as a 
soldier, was not so as a statesman, all his sympathies were enlisted by one 
flattering phrase, “He is a good Republican.” The first acts of the 
military dictatorship were the suppression of certain journals, the arrest 
of a few editors, and the closing of the clubs. “I am very simple in my 
ideas,” says M. Capefigue; “1 do not believe a government possible in 
France while there is liberty of the press.” M. Girardin had published 
articles which were calculated to increase a, thousandfold the difficulties 
of a situation already so perilous to society. Yet his arrest contributed 
more than anything else to the fall of the new dictator. 

The most cruel episodes of the great drama that was enacting, to use 
our author's expression, were the ore of the Archbishop of Paris and 
the murder of General Brea. But how many generals, officers, and 
soldiers had to be wept for on those two fatal days, the 24th and 25th of 
June? The insurgents aimed chiefly at the officers; and, as it has been 
often remarked, more generals fell in that sad conflict than in any one of 
the great battles of the empire. ‘‘ We must,” says Capefigue, indignant 
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at the murder of General Brea and the tortures inflicted on his aide-de- 
camp, “for the honour of a nation cast a veil over these horrible scenes 
of civil war. ‘The League and the Sixteenth Century can now be under- 
stood.” ‘Such was the perverse action of the press and the clubs, that 
they had succeeded in corrupting the hearts of the populace, and in 
filling the bosoms of honest workmen with uncontrollable passions.” 
Never had Paris witnessed a civil war of so desperate and so bloody a 
character. The League, the Fronde, the Great Revolution, had pre- 
sented nothing like it. Acts of cruelty and sanguinary reprisals took 
place, which our author truly remarks did not belong to “ civilisation !” 

There was a general shout of joy among the bourgeoisie when at length 
it was announced that Paris was delivered, and that the insurrectionists 
had: capitulated in their last strongholds. General Cavaignac feared even 
that there might be reprisals, such angry passibns had come into play; 
and he issued a proclamation, wherein, in the declamatory style so Vebonah 
by Parisians, he declared that ‘he saw in Paris conquerors and conquered, 
but might his name be cursed if he should see victims.” This proclama- 
tion had, however, a good effect, and prevented many acts of cruelty and 
barbarity ; but the National Guard, if we are to believe Capefigue, had 
already revenged itself upon many of the prisoners during the night of 
the 26th of June. 

The worst of all was, that, the battle won, it became necessary to arrest 
and try as criminals those who had hitherto been looked upon as heroes. 
Muskets furnished by the Provisional Government had been found be- 
hind the barricades ; the mayor of the 12th arrondissement, appointed by 
M. Arago, had sided with the insurgents ; the 12th Legion of the National 
Guard, commanded by Barbés, had fought with the same party. The 
poor workmen suffered. and were imprisoned. Those who had given them 
the impulse and goaded them on remained in power, or at all events un- 
impeached. But public opinion marked out the accomplices in high situa- 
tions, even in the Provisional Government; and the Assemb!y was obliged 
to appoint a committee of inquiry. General Cavaignac proceeded at the 
same time with the organisation of his ministry, several members of which 
are severely criticised by M. Capefigue. The same author, after discussing 
the leading measures of the new government, the suppression of the clubs, 
the extinction of national workshops, the prosecution of conspirators, and 
the relief of an embarrassed state of finances, proceeds upon the principle, 
that the victory which the army had just won in the streets of Paris had 
been not only profitable to France, but to all Europe, and had given 
courage and power to the bourgeoisie of Vienna and Berlin, to discuss, at 
considerable length, what he calls “the diplomatic situation of Europe 
after the insurrection of June.” 

History presents few examples of so absolute a power as was enjoyed 
by General Cavaignac, from the 25th of June, 1848, to the 10th of Sep- 
tember, a period when his dictatorship began to decline. He lived in the 

“splendid hotel of the Rue des Varennes, adopting the manners and the 
habits of a monarch. “The Parisians,” Capefigue remarks, ‘are either sedi- 
tious, turbulent, stopping at nothing, not even their own interests, or they 
are weak, adulatory, and ready to humble themselves to the dust, and to 
submit to anything that is imposed upon them. It was quite a sight to 
see them hastening to the salons of General Cavaignac ; the homage 

which they had often taken a pride in refusing to a king was lavished 
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upon a dictator, because they were afraid, and the sword held the sway. 
if the general gave a few fétes, people of all ranks hurried to his salons — 
there was not a hyperbolical flattery that was not addressed to him. The 
dictator was cold, somewhat haughty : his sickly appearance, his nose, his 
falcon-like eye, expressed many secret passions ; among them the ambi- 
tion to command without control, the other the love of ardent distractions : 
every evening in his box at the opera, his lorgnette immoveably fixed, he 
followed the light and fugitive dancers in their envelopes of gauze. He 
was the object of universal admiration. No prince was more flattered 
than General Cavaignac, the armed chief of the democracy.” 

As to M. Marrast, having also achieved the height of his am- 
bition, he also enjoyed a quasi-royal state. He had had the palace of 
the Condé’s superbly decorated in the style of Louis XV. and XVI. 
He had folding-doors, and ushers, and mace-bearers innumerable, to 
herald every new comer. He aped the majesty and the luxury, all but 
the manners, of the aristocracy—the latter are not to be acquired at will. 

Throughout, the author, whom no one will accuse of sympathising 
with the Red Republican party, never ceases to brand the real criminals, 
and to disclaim against the severity of punishment inflicted upon the 
poor ignorant and misled classes, while those who had led them astray, 
summoned before the commission of inquiry, made, with a few excep- 
tions, an apocryphal submission to the existing powers, and were received 
once more into the arms of the Assembly. 

General Cavaignac was not one of those men to whom great destinies 
were reserved by Providence. While 9000 misled youths and men were 
pee to Algiers, and every prison and fortress in France had its 
exiled insurgents, the real criminals, Ledru Rollin, Victor Considerant, 
Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, and a host of others being left in power, they 
soon succeeded in overthrowing a dictator who had risen upon the tem- 
porary annihilation of their party. To oppose the ever-active Socialists 
and Montagnards the government party met in the salons of the Rue de 
Poitiers, from whence issued those well-known anti-Socialist tracts to 
which we had frequently occasion to call attention during the progress of 
events. But the dictator spoiled things by his own weakness. Upon one 
occasion he approached Ledru Rollin at the conclusion of an address that 
demagogue had made te the Assembly and shook him warmly by the 
hand, to testify his approval of his doctrines. Upon another, he openly 
declared to the Assembly that he gloried in and was proud of his father 
and of his brother Godefroy. From that moment the fall of the dictator 
became a mere question of time. For six months all the various forms 
of a republic had been tried, provisional government, executive commis- 
sion, military dictatorship, all with the same want of success; credit, 
commerce, finances were daily getting into amore and more grievous and 
embarrassed state. The lower classes and the provinces had already shown 
their partisanship with Louis Napoleon, the same feeling began to spread 
itself among the middle classes, and half the bourgeoisie of Paris were 
ready to give him their votes. The Red Republicans detested the man 
who had exiled their brethren by thousands, and had not feared to impli- 
cate Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, and to cast into prison Sobrier, 
Blanqui, and Barbés. But the most effective hostility was that of ridi- 
cule, the weapon used by Cavaignac’s most uncompromising enemy, 


Emile de Girardin, and never used without effect in Paris. Day after day 
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the most satirical notices appeared of the acts and doings of the Marguis 
de la République, till the proud, but not ready-witted soldier, was posi- 
tively covered with ridicule. The great point to which Capefigue also 

ives his adhesion was now brought against Cavaignac, that he had, 
Liring the first days of the insurrection, allowed the National Guard and 
some battalions of the line to be sacrificed for his own purposes. There 
was also the support given to the memory of his father, one of the worst 
men that Reueeed the time of the Convention ; and there were certain 
national rewards which had been distributed by the dictator to persons, 
among whom, strange to say, were assassins, thieves, and returned con- 
victs. All these were made the subjects of incessant attacks in the ad- 
verse papers. The publication of this list, M. Capefigue tells us, was a 
mortal blow given to the election of General Cavaignac. 

The Constitutionnel was a no less powerful adversary than the Presse. 
M. Veron, the editor, had been annoyed by the dictator's conduct towards 
himself, and he went over to the Besngnetian party. The Assemblée 
Nationale was still more virulently hostile even than these leading organs 
of public opinion. Cavaignac had only the temporizing policy of the 
Débats and the real advocacy of the Siecle.” 

The ceremony of adopting the Constitution having been gone through, 
there was some question of postponing the election of a president; poli- 
tical parties were not agreed; but general Cavaignac, with that love of 
straightforwardness which even his enemies allowed to him, but which is 
never appreciated in France, was opposed to any delay. Certain political 
measures of an electioneering character were not, however, neglected. 
Mons. B. St. Hilaire was charged with the nominal mission of bringing the 
dictator’s conduct in the days of June before the Assembly. Cavaignac 
successfully defended himself, and his triumph produced a great impres- 
sion both within and without. At the same time, pamphlets calumniating 
and ridiculing Louis Napoleon were assiduously distributed throughout 
the country. They could not, however, affect the fanaticism that existed 
foraname. ‘The portrait of the great emperor was in every cottage ; 
many thought that he was even still alive. The prince also paved his 
way by his letter to the nuncio, whom he addressed as monseigneur, 
and in which he declared that he had no community in feeling with the 
Bonaparte then at Rome. 

When, however, the fact that Prince Louis Napoleon was a candidate 
for the presidency was openly announced to the Assembly, all the journals 
of the Republic of the 24th of Februrary declared themselves opposed to 
him. The greater part of the army, indeed the whole of the cavalry, on 
the contrary, were with him. They had been exposed to nothing but 
humiliations ever sincethe days of February, and nothing galled them more 
than that the Garde Mobile, so favoured by the dictator, should enjoy a 
pay of thirty sous a day, whilst they did not receive a fourth of that sum. 
' Then the usual means brought to bear upon élections could not be made 
to tell where there was universal suffrage. A word from the village 
priest or an old soldier went further than a pamphlet. Even the pro- 
prietors of mansions, although Legitimists, had had enough of the demo- 
cratic system, which threatened fortune and interests, and most were pre- 
ane in the existing state of things to vote for the prince. No popu- 

rity could engage ina struggle with that of Napoleon. The Vationale 
and Réforme were at once sarcastic, spiteful, and vindictive, but to no 


purpose. 
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The Parisian clubs, which had, ever since’ the days of February, as- 
ired to rule France, but without success, were divided in opinions. The 
‘selected as their candidate Ledru Rollin; the Socialists 
yen: il in nomination. The result, as is well known, was that 
is N obtained 5,950,800 votes, Cavaignac 1,362,499. Le- 
dru Rollin, Raspail, and Lamartine, also received a few thousand votes. 
This result was so decisive, so complete, that there was no combating it ; 
all opposition to an opinion so nearly unanimous of the country at large, 
was vain and futile. The democratic party, says Capefigue, found that 
it was deceived: a country may be surprised by an act of violence and 
desperation, but in such a case you must not appeal to universal suffrage 
for its opinion, for the public feeling will always express itself adverse to 
political outrages. France was not democratic; and, by its vote of the 
10th of December, it placed a strong power in the hands of a firm and 
moderate man. 

At this point Capefigue terminates his great work upon the late 
revolution. It is almost unnecessary to point out that the main objects 
which he has had in view have been to show that that revolution was 
not an accident, as many have supposed, but the result of a state of 
things, which render it a matter of gratitude that it went no further. 
The publicists, the journalists, the historians, who for thirty years have 
been labouring at the little-enviable task of corrupting the people; the 
orators, who gave the example of revolt and sedition ; the teachers at the 
universities, who have filled the heads of the rising generation with 
false and impious doctrines, are the real criminals. The revolution of 
February, if it had no political martyrs, distinguishes itself from all that 
preceded it by its far more dangerous character ; it attacked the whole 
social state ; its theories brought into contempt not only faith, the re- 
ligion of the country, as the philosophical school of the seventeenth 
century had also done, but the ties of family, rty, and the 
hierarchy of the state. If it did not raise up a scaffold, it proclaimed 
civil war. The country was saved for the time being by the peasants, 
among whom the doctrines of anarchists had not spread; but the causes 
which produced the troubles of February, Capefigue would have us believe, 
are not only still in existence, but, as the democratic party knows that 
all power must spring from universal suffrage, it never ceases to labour 
at the corruption of the lower classes, and at the fatal task of setting the 
poor against the rich, the workman against his employer, the portionless 
against his proprietors. The lessons of misery an of suffering will soon 
be lost ; and what a future! ‘“ But when the cup of enjoyment is going 
round, the ballad of death is importunate, and the voice of the aged 
minstrel is drowned when he sings of a catastrophe to barons and 


knights.” 
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HOW TO GOVERN A MIDSHIPMAN’S MESS; OR, SCENES 
AFLOAT, IN EGYPT AND ASIA MINOR. 


BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 


Beavutirut to behold was the English blockading squadron off 
Alexandria in November, 1840. During several weeks six huge two- 
deckers “patrolled” before the entrance of this classic port. The 
weather was settled and delightful—the sea as smooth as a wF nin lake. 

The Egyptian fleet, outnumbering our blockading ships threefold, 
apparently made every preparation to come out and force the blockade— 
a manifestation which sometimes proceeded so far that their royals were 
set and head-yards braced for casting. This looked as if the enemy 
were really in earnest, and caused most intense anxiety on our part for 
the fulfilment of what was thus threatened. Old Charley, snuffing-up 
with delight the gentle breeze blowing directly out of port, hugged 
closely and in compact line of battle, the hostile shores bristling with 
batteries. 

Thousands of eyes from the blockading ships were directed towards 
the enemy’s movements. In that magnificent squadron there was not 
one man who would not joyfully have given a year’s pay to insure the 
longed-for “scrimmage.” But it was not to be: Mehemet Ali had too 
great a regard for the safety of his ill-gotten fleet; and all his threaten- 
ing preparations ended in “ moonshine.” 

Our expectation of a brush with the Egyptians being thus disappointed, 
an unusual portion of ill-humour prevailed afloat; and, as if no additional 
cause for grumbling should be lacked, our fresh provisions were exhausted 
by the prolongation of the blockade. We had, consequently, a dreary 
prospect of “short commons” and ennui. 

In this state of things not much surprise was felt at hearing that the 
midshipman’s berth in the had been the scene of a violent com- 
motion on the part of the “young gentlemen,” who were aghast on 
finding one day nothing to cover their ample table but four scanty dishes 
of salt. horse. Midshipmen are not, in general, the most patient or 
reasonable of human beings; and, on this occasion, the anger of the 
youngsters in question was unbounded, and could scarcely find adequate 
vent, although the maledictions levelled against the caterer (who, unfor- 
tunately for himself, was a civilian) were exceedingly ingenious in their 
variety, including some choice specimens of novel vituperation, in the 
contrivance of which sailors surpass every class of men on earth. 

When downright hunger is the subject of debate, the suggestions of 
reason are faint indeed. The unfortunate caterer tried to justify his 
administration by pleading necessity, and by urging every other argu- 
ment dictated by good sense and piudence, and warranted by truth. 
All was of no avail: borne down by the clamour of the middies, he took 
refuge in the sick bay, followed by a general shout of “ Down with the 
doctor's mate! No starving caterer! Hurrah for a radical mess! Re- 
publics for ever !” 

Having thus compelled the flight of sculapius the younger, a very 
turbulent discussion took place in the gun-room. Many orators rose at 
once—different schemes were simultaneously proposed—all were speakers 
and no hearers—every one declaimed with peculiar nautical eloquence, 
but no one would listen; and the hubbub mat din were bewildering. 
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Suddenly, however, the well-known signal to quarters was heard. 
This, in-an instant, stilled the tumult. ‘shere was a quick rush to the 
door; all strove and scuffled to get rapidly to their stations in different 
parts of the vessel; and, in an incredibly short time, the ship, a huge 
eighty, was cleared as if foraction. ‘Her magnificent lower deck showed 
to great advantage a formidable row of sixty-eight and thirty-two pound 
guns, manned by a crew in a perfect state of discipline. Well might an 
Englishman be proud of that ship, and of her efficiency. She was a 
counterpart in order and discipline of nearly every one cf the Medi- 
terranean fleet, which, at that time, consisted of seventeen sail of the 
line. Never before had England so well-equipped and efficient a fleet 


at sea. 

After quarters a meeting of the radical portion of mates and mids 
was held on the fore part of the main-deck, to take into consideration 
what measures should be adopted towards a reform of the mess. As a 
i it-was put to the vote that ‘the doctor's mate be deposed.” 

is was carried by acclamation ; but so wide was the difference of opinion 
touching the other proposed resolutions, that none of them were approved, 
and not even a successor was named to the former caterer. Nothing, 
therefore, could ensue but perfect independence. and liberty, delightfully 
evidenced the next time the mess sat down to dinner, when potatoes, 
books, junks of salt horse, &c., did duty as missiles, and were hurled 
across the table from the hands of one to the head of another, as a 
pleasant and graceful fancy might dictate. Every member of the com- 
pany seemed resolved, by exhibiting his individual proficiency, to justify 
the old injunction—“ Go to sea and learn manners.’’ 

All this was vastly agreeable for a time, until it was discovered that the 
viands were frequently waylaid on their road to the gun-room dinner-table; 
and then it was suspected that “ radical institutions,” however specious in 
their origin, might possibly not promote the comfort of communities, 
and that disorder, however Leising in itself, was not altogether free 
from inconveniences. Be this as it may, it is certain that the poor 
republican middies were half starved, and that their democratic leaders 
grew proportionately plump. We shall see by-and-by that the old 
march from rebellion to despotism was repeated in the instance before us. 
At present, however, other matters claim our attention. 

One morning the squadron in line of battle was standing to the north- 
ward. Longing eyes were fixed on the classic city of Alexandria, about 
five miles under the lee. Pompey’s Pillar (improperly thus called), defy- 
ing the wear of ages, neers the curiosity and admiration of officers 
and men. The next conspicuous object which excited the attention of 
the numerous lookers-on in the squadron was the Schuna, or range of 
warehouses for the reception of the surplus produce of Egypt. Accord- 
ing to the pasha’s monopolising system the entire growth of the country 
comes into his hands at prices fixed by himself, and the grower is not 
permitted to resort to other markets. Not only does this restriction 
apply to the commodities of Egypt, but to those of adjacent countries 
wherever the pasha’s influence extends, embracing the coffee of Mocha, 
the gums and drugs of Arabia, the tobacco of Syria, feathers from the 
interior, elephants’ teeth, &c.; all of which are purchased for him in the 
first instance. Thus did the wily Mehemet Ali combine the tyranny of 
the ancient time with the commercial spirit of the present day. 

With the admirable spy-glasses in the » the most minute objects 
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could be perceived on the enemy’s batteries. An English line-of-battle 
ship is ‘better supplied with t instruments than the shore-going 
reader can imagine. The most costly glasses are “ plenty as blackberries. 
The author possessed at that time a capital Dollond, which was supposed 
to be absolute perfection, and yet this glass having recently undergone 
the process.of “illuminating” by Mr. Knight of Southampton, has been 
improved thirty-three per cent. A knowledge of this is of obvious 
importance to naval officers. 

o seaward, and about five miles to windward, was her Majesty's 
steam-ship Medea, under easy sail without steam. Slowly and majes- 
tically did our huge leviathans of the deep pursue their course in such 
close and compact order, that to an uninitiated observer they would 
appear in dangerous proximity. The mate of the -—— forecastle, perehed 
upon the Jacob’s ladder of the fore-rigging, was noting the wide dif- 
ference in the sailing qualities of the squadron, and hugging himself with 
a sailor's glee, in the conviction that the ——, with only hee three top- 
sails, could easily preserve her station, while the vast machine ahead, with 
double the sail on her, could hardly keep her hinder parts clear. Sud- 
denly the order was given, “‘ After-guard and mizen-top men, trim sails ! 
Square the cross jack-yard !”’ 

The yards were instantly squared—the giant ship felt the check, and 
gradually increased the distance (somewhat too short) from the vessel 
ahead. The mate's triumphant smile at this clear proof of his pet ship’s 
speed was changed by the boatswain exclaiming, ‘“ Mr. , there’s 
summut to do now, Ill bet my seven-bell tot. Look at Old Charley's 
buntin’ agoing up. I’m blest but the steamer’s afire !” 

This was too true. On glancing to windward smoke appeared issuing 
from the steamer, though her boilers were not at work. (Qy.) Simulta- 
neously the answering pennants of all the ships were running up to the 
commodore’s signal, “ Boats to proceed to assistance of ship in dis- 
tress!” 

The ponderous yards were instantly squared, and the ships, which 
before appeared calm, silent, and almost sluggish, were now, as if by 
magic, transformed into the most intense activity. In a few minutes the 
barge and pinnace of the were suspended high in air: a succession 
of loud splashes announced the reception by mother ocean of these 
boats and the two cutters; and, a moment after, thirty or forty other 
boats belonging to the squadron were pulling, as if for life, in the diree- 
tion of the steamer. -A double stimulus actuated the crews: not only 
did they desire to outrun the boats belonging to their own ships, but 
were tenfold more desirous to get ahead of the boats of others. 

The mate (to whom allusion has already been made) being in the 
barge, and having seen everything to rights in his boat, turned round 
to look at the ships. They were now under a cloud of canvas, striving, 
by beating to windward, to approach the unfortunate steamer. His de- 
light, and that of the boat’s crew, was extreme, to see their ship gradu- 
ally draw away from and distance the rest, as though they were at 
anchor. 

As they approached the steamer all sorts of conjectures were hazarded. 
It certainly appeared very strange that both ensign and pennant were 
flying, as if nothing had happened. At length she was reached, boarded, 

and the cause discovered. It appeared that a gunner’s mate or bom- 
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bardier had been screwing, or unscrewing, the cap of a shell-fuse ; the 
composition had ignited, and the shell, of course, exploded. As, at the 
moment, it was quite impossible to know what effect this might have on 
the magazine, the signal of distress had been made. A better idea of 
the effect of these destructive projectiles cannot be given than in de- 
scribing the scene at this moment below the deck of the Medea. 

The shell had burst on the lower-deck, just above the shell-room, 
killing the unfortunate bombardier who had meddled with the fuse-cap. 
The explosion had thrown down all the bulk-heads from the captain’s 
cabin to the boilers; several planks in the upper-deck were forced up; 
and a large mass of the shell, apparently two pounds in weight, had 
half buried itself in an upper-deck beam. A part of the poor victim’s 
brains were driven against an officer's bookies and several men 
were wounded. One extraordinary escape deserves notice. An officer 
was driven up the skylight, and found himself on deck unhurt. 

The vessel was now surrounded by boats, and the decks crowded with 
officers, all congratulating the Medeas on their extraordinary and provi- 
dential escape. 

The above, however, was not the only instance of fool-hardy careless- 
ness in the squadron. A few days previously, the gunnery-lieutenant of 
one of the line-of-battle ships had occupied himself during church-time 
in doing the self-same thing on the orlop-deck, exactly under the spot 
where the mass of the ship’s company were assembled for divine wor- 
ship—an unconscious Guy Fawkes. It makes one shudder to think of 
the dreadful carnage which must have ensued had an ignition similar to 
that on board the steamer taken place. And, by a curious coincidence, 
on the arrival in England of a report of the Medea’s disaster, another 
poor man was killed in trying the same experiment. Precauiivns are 
now adopted to prevent accidents of the like nature. 

Soon after the above occurrence we had a taste of the celebrated 
Syrian gale, which lasted several days. The motion produced by it 
was no trifle. It has been the lot of the present writer to make ac- 

uaintance with heavy gales and furious seas in all parts of the globe. 
He has been in a cutter near Cape Horn; in a small yacht in the 
Pentland Firth, the Sunburg Roost, and the Race of Alderney; but the 
worst tossing he ever remembers was in this very gale, and in this large 
two-decker. As a specimen of the extreme violence of the motion, a 
lee-lurch submerged the muzzle of a forecastle gun, and, at the same 
time, jerked the carriage up off the deck. At the precise time this 
movement occurred, a seaman fell from the weather-side, slid rapidly 
down, and was entrapped (on the weather-roll of the ship) by the gun- 
carriage falling down —_ his legs: his thigh was broken. Perhaps 
this excessive violence of motion may be partly accounted for by the fact, 
that a few minutes prior to the above accident the close-reefed main- 
topsail was blown clean out of the bolt-ropes’; the main-staysail shared 
the same fate in setting; consequently the ship for a time was without 
any sail whatever. 

As soon as the gale moderated, we bore up for the Bay of Marmorice, 
much to the satisfaction of the mates and middies, who looked forward 
with a to what they called “a full-bellied place.” In a few days 
the squadron was snugly moored in the above magnificent harbour of 
Asia Minor; but, to the infinite annoyance of the hungry expectants, 
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the first da passed without the savoury additions they expected. This 
again aed 


in the mess the spirit of rebellion, which was only dormant, 
not dead. Loud and angry were the complaints; but when the second 
and third days passed with like scarcity, the empty, and therefore furious, 
stomachs broke out again into open and violent revolution. 

Peremptory calls were now made for universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot to elect a caterer who would administer to popular wants. But 
even in the prosecution of their own designs the agitators made so 
. desperate a tumult, that for half-an-hour nothing could be heard. The 
old difficulty in effecting a change of things was therefore renewed. 
At length, to the disgust of the universal-suffrage men, the franchise 
was limited to those who had been two years at sea. Though at first 
denounced as an illiberal restriction, this was ultimately confirmed, 
especially as, by a compromise between the parties, the ballot was 
erdained as the mode of voting. 

The election immediately took place, and the elder members of the 
mess pledged themselves to accept the office, if chosen. On examining 
the ballot-box, it appeared that the majority of votes had fallen on an 
old mate of some sagacity, who at once perceived that to keep thirty 
riotous messmates of all ages in any degree of order, it was necessary to 
possess extraordinary authority: the old amount of privilege was clearly 
not sufficient. Cromwell had more irresponsible power than Charles, 
whom he deposed for imputed tyranny. Why, then, should not our old 
mate strive to imitate Cromwell's example? 

“‘ Well, gentlemen,” said the newly-elected ruler, “ you have, it seems, 
elected me caterer of the mess.” 

“To be sure we have,” was responded, with loud cheers. 

** You know,” continued the old mate, ‘that you are a very difficult 
set to keep in order.” 

“ Yes, yes, we know that,” replied the young gentlemen ; “ but we 
want a good mess. Our constitution has been perverted. Reform! 
reform!” 

“ Well, then,” pursued the mate, looking as if his brain were full of 
schemes for the general good, “if I am to be caterer, I must have extra 

wers.” 

“‘ By all means,” was universally responded. ‘ Any powers you like, 
as long as we have lots of grub.” 

“ Well, but I must be despotic,” urged the mate. “I must exercise 
the privilege of levying fines whenever, and for whatever I please. My 
word must be law, against which there can be no appeal.” 

‘We consent that it shall be so,” replied the middies. “Do you 
stipulate for anything else ?” 

“No,” answered the mate; “and to show you my liberality, I will 
grant you a tribunal, to be elected by myself, to which you may appeal 
against my decisions whenever you may hold them to be unjust.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah! the new caterer for ever!” was vociferated by the 
assembly. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the mate, “I name as the Committee of 
Appeal, Brown, Barry, Jones, and Robinson; myself president.” 

_ “Bravo!” was shouted. “ Can’t be better.” 

“The committee, however,” added the mate, ‘must not be called 

together for nothing. If any one appeal to it, a bottle of champagne 
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will be drunk, and either the appealer or the mess must pay for it, as the 
committee may decide.” 

This, being considered a violent stretch of absolutism, excited the first 

of dissent. Much confusion prevailed in the meeting, amidst 
which arose exelamations of “Oh, ah! You are ing things, you 
know, with rather too high a hand! *Twon’t do. e shall be worse 
off than ever. So:much for a protector!” 

The caterer saw that the time had arrived when it became necessary 
he should strike a decided blow; his newly-assumed. authority was at 
stake ; it must perish, or be enforced by a coup-de-main. He resolved, 
therefore, to take the first opportunity that might present itself of bring- 
ing things to an issue.. This was‘speedily afforded by one of the young- 
sters; nick-named “Cheeky,” shying his cap at another across the table. 

“Mr. Cheeky,” said: the caterer, rising, and looking very solemnly, 
“T commence the duties of my office by fining you one shilling for 
shying your cap:at’ Mr. Kilderbee’s head.” (Immense uproar, laughter, 
and Ses) 


c 

“T'll see you hanged,” said the offender, “before I pay any fine. I 

to the committee.” 

“ Bring a bottle of champagne !"’ exclaimed the caterer. ‘Gentlemen 
of the committee, you hear the appeal. Please to arrange yourselves 
round this end of the table.” Then, addressing the steward, he added, 
“ Holmes, produce the glasses.” 

A dead silence prevailed. The “ young gentlemen” perceived that 
the reform for which they had clamoured was carried’ beyond what they 
had bargained for. The bottle and glasses were‘brought, and the whole 
mess assembled round the “board,” wondering what would come next. 
Filling up the five glasses for the committee, the old mate looked 
smilingly round. He well knew the great struggle for authority had 
commenced. Should he, on this occasion, be successfully opposed, the 
mess would once more, and for ever, be disorganised. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I drink this wine at somebody's expense, not 
my own, to a just decision of the committee—to a good and vigorous 

ment of the mess, and to abundance of savoury dishes for us‘ all.” 
(Great cheering.) Then turning to the committee, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” pur- 
sued he, “‘ you have been present at the whole seene.. Is Mr. Cheeky 
fined justly or not?” | 

“* We approve! we approve !” simultaneously shouted the committee. 

“ Then, Mr. Cheeky,” pursued the caterer, “ you are not only find one 
shilling, but are amerced also in the cost of this champagne. Holmes, 
put.the wine down to Mr. Cheeky’s account.” 

This sentence excited uproarious applause, accompanied by derisive 
cries, such as, “ Halloa, Mr. Cheeky, how does the wine taste ?” 
“ Cheeky and champagne!” ‘he victim lifted up his voice in indignant 
remonstrance ; but it was speedily drowned by the shouts’arfd screams of 
the:whole mess, and the old mate safely achieved the first step on the 
road to despotism. ’ 

The news of so “strong: a government” in the midshipmen’s mess 
flew like wildfire through the ship. The champagne-punishment re- 
ceived abundance of comments, and the unlucky offender was greeted 
wherever he went with mock commiseration and ironical questions. 
Meanwhile the infliction; which not only covered the transgressor with 
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ridicule, but invaded his pocket, produced a marvellous effect. The old 
mate now took care that the table should be well spread. Some degree 
of regularity was soon attained, and, the first time for weeks, the mess- 
table could boast of decency and decorum. The members of the com- 
mittee had been wisely chosen; they were the élite of the mess, and 
determined to uphold the caterer. There was something that prodi- 

iously tickled their fancies in legislating to the taste of champagne; 

had seen, moreover, the beneficial effects of the initial measure of 
the new authority. At first the old mate took especial care to bring for- 
ward only glaring cases, and to pounce exclusively on those who had little 
or no influence aboard. 

Brown and the caterer were walking the deck one night, when their 
conversation turned on the reformed government of the mess. 

- “Ido not think,” said the former, “that you will be able to carry out 
your plans with the committee.” 

* Why not?”’ demanded the old mate. 

*‘ Because, when I was in the Rodney,” replied Brown, “old Parker 
sent for several of the seniors of the mess and tried to form them into a 
committee. But it did not answer. If, therefore, such a body failed 
ander the auspices of so mighty a man as the captain of a line-of-battle 

ip, how can yours hope to succeed?” 

- “Pll tell you,” replied the mate; “old Parker, although a very ‘cute 
hand, did not take the right steps. He ought to have chosen one person, 
such as yourself, and then desired him to form a committee. If five men 
are told to do anything nothing will be done. A committee is helpless 
without ahead. I wish to have a ‘ board’ merely to back my authority— 
nothing more.” 

** Nevertheless,” responded Brown, ‘I think you will fail.” 

“You may depend on it I shall not fail,” replied the mate, “and for 
two good reasons ; first, that I. shall carry on my measures with perfect 
good temper ; and secondly, that the majority are for order, a word which, 
according to their definition, means lashings of good beef-steaks with a 
yellow salvage to them.” 

Though the mess rapidly improved, our caterer perceived that rocks 
were in the way, to steer clear of which required skilful management. A 
principal obstacle was the high tone of some of the senior and stronger of 
the mess, who now began to consider themselves privileged. As yet the 
old mate had not thought it advisable to bring them to book; but as 
such a course would soon become absolutely necessary on account of the 

wing dissatisfaction of the weaker members, and in order to promote 

“public good,” he determined in future to pay no respect to persons. 

One evening, a large smoking party had assembled on the a side of 
the main-deck forward ; the chief topic of discourse was ‘“‘ Cheeky” and 
the champagne forfeiture. Our old mate listened to the observations, and 
set his wits to work to gain his end. Among the most jocose of the com- 
pany was Barry, a tall, herculean mate, good-tempered and popular, but ex- 
tremely fond of having hisown way. He was, moreover, invested with the 
dignity of a committee-man. This was the instrument our wily caterer 
determined to get hold of to consolidate permanently his power in the mess. 

The party having separated, our two friends were left alone, and the 
caterer soon discovered, that though Barry was favourable to the new 

order of things, he was not aware of the dangers a-head. Having ad- 
vised him of these, the old mate said suddenly, 
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“The only way, Barry, to keep our big fellows in any order is to fine 
you heavily.” 

.. “Fine me ?” echoed Barry. ‘Come, I like that. What am I to be 
mie ar 

“ »’ replied his companion, “ you are the biggest and strongest in 
the leas sind eben the salen I fine you, and you pay without a 
murmur, no one will dare resist.” 

‘‘ Not a bad idea,” returned Barry. ‘ But it depends, you know, on the 
amount. What sum do you propose?” 

“A mere nothing,” was responded; “only a dollar and a bottle of 
champagne.” 

“ The devil !” ejaculated Barry. ‘‘ Do you call that nothing? Why, 
it will cost eight shillings and eightpence.” 

“ Never mind,” said the old mate; “I'll deduct it from your mess- 
money at the end of the month, and charge it in the accounts as secret- 
service money.” 

“Ha, ha! capital. I'll do it, by Jove!” 

Very well; but mind you don’t laugh when I charge you, as I mean 
to do, in the middle of dinner to-morrow.” 

** What offence shall I commit?” demanded Barry. 

“ Let me see,” responded the caterer. ‘I have it. There is a bad 
habit among us of leaving cocked-hat boxes, dirks, and swords, kicking 
about the mess-table. Leave one of your boxes there to-morrow. I 
will do the rest.” 

The following day a hat-box appeared on the table, just as the mess 
were sitting down to dinner. 

‘** Gentlemen,” said the caterer, “ this nuisance has become intolerable. 
You all must see the necessity of abating it: an example shall be made. 
The owner of this box shall pay the piper, and no mistake. I care not 
who he is. He's fined a dollar. To whom does this box belong?” 

After some hesitation, Barry, in a low voice replied, “I believe it’s 
mine.” 

Oh, ah!” was the general cry. “ Z7e won't pay! he’s too big!” 
“ Yes he shall!” ‘*No he shan't!” ‘Shame, shame!” ‘ Down with 
all tyranny!” “ O that infernal caterer !” 

When, however, Barry rose to reply, the utmost silence prevailed. 
Every one was anxious to see what he would do, aud all were ready to 
take the cue from him. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I acknowledge my error. I bow to the 
judgment of the caterer.” 

Such a reply from a man of his known influence and personal prowess 
excited astonishment, heightened by the caterer saying, “Sir, as you 
are a member of the committee I fine you, in addition to the dollar, a 
bottle of champagne.” This little trick had a great effect, and assisted 
materially in reducing the mess to order. 

Our caterer had to eradicate another bad. habit into which the strong 
members of the mess had fallen, namely, of sending the servants on 
trivial errands, such as ‘* How is the wind?” ‘“‘ What sail have we set?” 
and so forth. Too glad to make this an excuse for absentipg, themselves 
from the duty of the mess, the servants, in attempting to justify their 
fault, would say, “ Why, sir, we were ordered to go: we dared not 
refuse—we must obey orders from our superior.” Such excuses were 
unanswerable ; but it was impossible not to see that the general business 
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of the. mess was retarded by so idle a practice, and that it interfered 
with the comfortable preparation of the meals. The steward complained 
bitterly, and declared the work could not be done while the time of the 
servants was so invaded. 

The old mate was rather puzzled at first in attempting to devise reme- 
dial measures; but at length he determined how to act. Calling all the 
servants together, he informed them that, although they were bound to 
obey the orders of their superior officers, yet, as caterer, and having com- 
mand of the mess funds, he would stop a shilling out of their private pay 
every time they absented themselves on any pretence whatever; and that 
whoever informed against them should have half the fine, and go ashore 
in the beef-boat to market to spend the gratuity. 

A few minutes after this regulation was made a huge Irish mate cried out, 

** Holmes, run up to the galley and make me an omelet.” 

“ Please sir,” said Holmes, ‘if I goes to the galley I shall be fined one 
shilling.” 

** Obey orders,” retorted Paddy; “ go directly.” 

Away started Holmes to the galley with half-a-dozen eggs. Ina 
meer one of the boys rushed into the gun-room and informed against 

im. 

‘‘ Steward,” said the caterer, “let Tom go ashore to-morrow morning 
with you in the market-boat. Here, boy, is your sixpence.” 

Poor Holmes was immoderately laughed at by the other servants, and 
was persuaded to tell the Irish mate how he had been mulct. Paddy was 
bound in honour to repay him. This getting wind caused many jeers at 
the Hibernian's expense. 

“Why, Paddy,” said one, “I could get a message taken from Cum- 
berland Gate, Hyde Park, to the bank for a shilling.” 

“O, Paddy, my boy!” exclaimed another, “twopence a piece for 
eggs is dear carriage to the galley.” 

“T say, Paddy,” observed a third, “I could ride ten miles in a buss 
with a bushel of eggs for a shilling.” 

“Go to blazes with you all!’’ vociferated Paddy; “I wish the eggs 
were rotten and down your-cursed throats.” 

Either out of devilment, or by chance, the eggs were very stale indeed. 
When, therefore, they appeared smoking hot in the shape of an omelet, 
the bad odour was so evident that all hands were obliged to hold all noses. 
This speedily attracted a host of Paddy’s uproarious messmates, who, de- 
lighted | that his wish was partly fulfilled, hovered about him like gnats, 
and stung him with unwelcome jests. His patience at last became quite 
exhausted ; and, with an unpronounceable Irish oath, he flung the tainted 
morsel in their faces. This made them frantic with joy. Uttering screams 
of delight, they immediately demanded that he should be fined a dollar. 
As this was but fair, the old mate, who had all the time been egging on 
the tormentors, and was, moreover, enjoying the success of his ruse, issued 
his edict as was in that case made and provided. 

Still burning with rage, the Irishman swore by all the powers he 
wouldn’t pay a farthing more than the shilling, and concluded by — 
ing to the committee; which, meeting on the following day, confirm 
the fine ; so that poor Paddy was compelled to pay the dollar, and also to 
supply a bottle of champagne as the price of his appeal. 

» The old mate’s dictatorship was now thoroughly confirmed; and the 
mess in a short time was not only in admirable order, but became very rich. 











HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Cuapter VI. 
_ A DARING AND CRIMINAL ACTION. 
Two months had elapsed from the birth of Somerset’s child, 


when a man in a light vehicle, which we may term a gig, put up at an 
obscure hostelry on a rather solitary road in Norfolk. He stated that 
he had travelled from Wells, although in reality he had come in an oppo- 
site direction—from London. His name, he said; was Smith—a name so 
abounding in all places, that very probably the good publican had 
usually a dozen customers called Smith within a week. Why the gen- 
tleman should have had recourse to these fabrications, a satisfactory reason 
no doubt existed; but we, who are well acquainted with his person, at. 
once pronounce the counterfeit Smith to be Pike: yes, the little active 
frame, the sugar-loaf-shaped head, the great eagle nose, and the round 
brilliant sloe eye, could be Jeremiah Pike’s nose, head, and eyes, and no 
other man’s. 

He intended to drive out in his gig every morning, his business being, 
as he affirmed, to collect small bills for the Wells merchant who employed 
him. The task might occupy him two days or double that time, the 
farmers who owed the money living widely apart. All this was very pro- 
bable. The publican respected commercial men; so he provided every- 
thing very comfortable, and Mr. Smith was to pay his reckoning punc- 
tually each day before starting on his rounds. 

e-view Mr. Pike, for we must call him by his proper name, busy at 

his breakfast the first morning of his skid He occupied a private 

room. His appetite was usually keen even to voraciousness ; but on the 

resent occasion some secret anxiety appeared entirely to have destroyed 

relish for good things. Indeed, he ate every morsel much like a man 
who fears being choked. 

oe been satisfied with his scanty repast, he drew from his side- 
pocket a little Indian rubber bottle, and began to pour into it some new 
milk. While proceeding with the process of “filling,” Mr. Pike whis- 
pered to himself, but in tones so low that no ear but a fairy’s might have 
caught the words, | 

“Nay, nay, whatever Hartley may urge, I'll never do that. — I'll not 
have'the memory of a murder pressing on my soul. My nature is too 

and endowed. with principles too noble for an assassin. So, 

this: will keep life in the babe until we reach town. I think I shall 
make a tolerable nurse—ha! ha! Twist the-innocent’s neck ? > Never! 
Yet if it will die through the moving, after all:my exertions, it cannot 
bevhelped.” A. smile, that sought to express the soul's rectitude and 
mercy, flitted across the lean — of the little attorney af St. Mary 
with that smile fixed on his: face, he bade the. landlord good- 

‘horse; a:docile, but a remarkably strong and fleet animal, was 
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driven in the direction of Brookland Hall, that place being situated at a 
considerable distance. When, however, Pike arrived within three miles 
of Mr. Somerset’s house, he alighted, and left his horse and vehicle in 
the courtyard of a pot-house. Here, again, he thought proper to have 
recourse to falsehood. He boldly informed the hostler that he was on 
the look-out for smugglers, and probably should be absent for some hours. 
Meantime his horse must remain feeding in the harness, since he should 
want his gig the instant he returned, his business requiring the utmost 
despatch. Five shillings made the hostler very courteous, and fully con- 
vinced him, in his simplicity, that the liberal gentleman was indeed a 
vernment officer. 

The active attorney, now on foot, soon reached by a circuitous route 
the thick wood which bounded Brookland Hall towards the north. He 
was soon lost amidst its shades; but well acquainted with the ground by 
sr reconnoitres, he passed through the tall trees, and threaded the 

rushwood, entertaining no fear of losing his way. At last he found 
himself on: the confines of the park, and springing into the deep turf 
a fosse, which extended outside the palings, was completely con- 

Whatever Mr. Pike’s object might have been, he approached the house 
as‘near as possible without incurring the risk of discovery. The hall was 
now within a quarter of a mile, when, with his hat off, peering over the 
edge of the fosse, he seemed to consider his position an eligible one. Ac- 
cordingly, taking out his handkerchief, he spread it on the turf at the 
bottom of the ditch, and sat down to—watch ! 

It was about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and the slight mist which 
had obscured the morning gradually cleared away. From his hiding- 
place Pike could see the entrance-door of the hall; the garden, too, in 
front, with its winding gravel walks, was entirely commanded by his eye, 
while a narrow footway, leading down the park, swept not more than 
twenty yards from the place where he sat. 

Often rising and creeping up the bank, and casting around him his 
little brilliant eyes, then returning to his station, frowning and muttering, 
Mr. Pike was evidently*in’a state of much perturbation. 

To any one who could have seen him there, he had offered a singular 

tacle. From the nature of his low seat he was obliged to bend for- 
ward, his hands resting on his knees, so that his body, being nearly 
doubled, formed an acute angle. Those hands, in their long skinny 
length, resembled claws rather than human members. Having forgotten 
in his excitement to place on his hat, his red matted hair fellfrom his high- 
crowned head, covering his:low, flat forehead nearly to his eyes; the last, 
incessantly turning about, and never winking, burned like sparks of fire. 
His‘old brown garments were drawn closely around him, and the thick 
— branches of trees, waving above his head, invested him in: their 

p shadows. Such a figure, seen in a tropical climate, would have sug- 
gested but one idea; the traveller would have thought him :an ourang- 
outang. 

~+ in his risings up and sittings down, Mr. Pike held’a ruming 
dialogue with himself, the object of which seemed chiefly to'be the quiet- 
ing of lis: conscience, and the setting forth of certain arguments in justifi- 
cation of his conduct. 
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“Does Mr. Hartley act wrong? No doubt of it, very wrong. His 
motive is black revenge, unnatural black revenge. Am I right in assist- 
ing him? Ithink Iam. IfI refused to do his business some other party 
would be sure to undertake it for that three hundred a-year; some 
scoundrel perhaps—some unprincipled, hard-hearted villain—who would 
even more than carry out Hartley’s orders. Now I, yes I, will blunt the 
edge of his hatred, and temper each act with mercy. Any one else, no 
doubt, would murder this child, but I will be its preserver ; it shall not 

ish. Ah! who knows”—he had begun to nibble at a biscuit, for he 
elt hungry—“ who knows but I shall be even doing Mr. Somerset’s child 
an essential service ? If left here, surrounded by superfluities and luxuries, 
very warm she would grow up proud, haughty, and even vicious—ay, 
reprobate in this life and lost in the next. Now, by carrying her off from 
the scene of temptation, and dropping the babe at that workhouse, 
she may become hereafter a po modest, virtuous servant, marry an 
honest labourer, and be loved, respected, and happy.” 

Pike was not altogether a hypocrite, but one of the large family of 
casuists and deluded quieters of conscience. A placid, self-a proving 
smile was diffused over his countenance. He was charmed by the vision 
his fancy had conjured up—charmed by the idea of his own amiability. 
In short, he wished to feel, while undertaking a most criminal and cruel 
deed, how philanthropic and merciful in reality he was. 

But his biscuit being finished, the little man took out his pinchbeck 
watch to consult the hour. It was past one o'clock. Again be peered 
cautiously over the brink of the fosse. His quick eye perceived a female 

descend the steps of the terrace in front of the hall and enter the 
garden. She bore something in her arms. It was the nurse with the 
child, taking the accustomed airing. 

Pike’s eyes followed her motions like those of the boa-constrictor watch- 
ing its prey. He was in a fever of expectation and eagerness. 

Suddenly a cloud came over his face and he muttered an oath, for a 
serving-man made his appearance, and Mr. Somerset himself entered the 
garden, slowly walking, and reading a book. 

Nothing is to be done to-day, that’s certain,” said the little attorney, 
shaking his bony fist at Somerset in the distance. That scoundrel has 
balked me this time. Never mind; I can wait.” 

Turning away, he indignantly quitted his lurking-place, cast another 
glance at the party, again anathematised Somerset, and plunged into the 
shrubbery. 

The following day saw Mr. Pike at his post precisely in the same spot; 
but, as fate would have it, the weather being rather unfavourable, no one 
eo He was not, however, a man to be disheartened ; the spirit of 

r. Pike was essentially a persevering spirit. We find him accordingly 
for the fourth time in the character of government officer, leaving his 
horse and gig at the little pot-house ; for the fourth time ensconced in 
the deep ditch, watching, and peering about as anxiously as ever, and at 
intervals sitting in the same posture, his lean body stooping forwards, and 
his hands resting on his knees. 

- He had learnt that the master of Brookland Hall would‘be absent that 
day on business, and therefore it was that his black eyes beamed doubly 
bright, and his heart leaped up within him. 
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The weather was remarkably fine, the air being mild, and the sun warm 
and unclouded. All was propitious. 

“Yes, yes, the woman will venture out to-day,” whispered Pike, “and 
perhaps alone.” 

His smile was no longer bland, but had something ghastly and diabo- 
lical in it. It was a sneer that would have made you shudder. 

He waited, and waited—counted by his watch the hours, the quarters, 
the minutes—looked and seated himself, and looked again. His restless- 
ness and impatience increased every moment, until the perspiration stood 
in large beads on his forehead. 

The birds were singing among the branches over head, the deer were 
standing in quiet groups in the park, and the old hall, half shaded by 
trees, and half in the sunshine, looked the image of repose. Ah! what a 
contrast to the calm scene was the tumult of feelings:in that man’s heart! 
Here were serenity and beauty; there, strife, storm, deformity—here was 
paradise, there was hell. 

The starting eyes of the watcher, as he looked out of the ditch, inti- 
mated that he perceived something. A figure moved in the garden. He 
could not be deceived; it was the woman with the child, and a young 
groom, or page, a stripling of fifteen years, only was with her. 

Now, man with the black, self-deceiving soul! thy time approaches. 
Somerset is from home; the invalid mother is confined to the house, and 
there, borne in careful but feeble arms to inhale the sweet breath of 
heaven, comes the helpless, unconscious victim. Oh! guardian angels 
of innocence! will ye behold the foul deed done and make no effort to 
avert the evil? or must ye, like mortals, yield to destiny, whose purposes 
are to be worked out ? 

The stripling swung back the gate which opened into the park. They 
passed through, and, lured by the beauty of the morning, the woman pro- 
ceeded slowly onwards with her charge. A path, we have observed, 
wound through the park, approaching in its serpentine course to within 
some twenty yards of Pike’s hiding-place. A row of trees stood opposite 
to him, shading the footway, so that parties who walked beneath their 
Jow drooping branches would not be visible to gazers from the windows of 
the hall. 

Pike - now hastily made his preparations. He buttoned his garments 
closely about him, diew a small silk mask across the upper part of his face, 
to prevent the possibility of future recognition, and grasped firmly a short 
thick stick—short, for it was no more than three feet long, but it was 
knotty, and loaded at one end with lead. 

Would they enter the path just alluded to and approach his lair? that 
was the question. The hideous spider had spread its net and was watch- 
ing the unsuspecting fly. The tiger, crouching amidst the jungle, medi- 
tated his deadly spring upon the defenceless antelope. Pike looked no 
longer the little crafty, smiling attorney of St. Mary Axe ; his situation 
had converted him into a savage, a worse than beast of prey. 

He thought of the resistance which the young groom might possibly 
make, but the uneasy idea was instantly removed by a glance at his heavy 
stick, Everything like fear was merged in wild and anxious expectation. 
His nerves seemed strung by a supernatural energy. In a word, he felt 
himself equal to the undertaking. 
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The youth and the female bearing the.ehild .had entered the path. 
' They approached nearer and nearer, Fearful was the exeitement mani- 
fested by him who watched them; each limb trembled; every muscle, in 
its quivering action, sympathised with the intense eagerness of the spirit. 
His red hair bristled, hie w teeth, like fangs, were apparent through 
his thin parted lips; his bony hand. grasped the end of his stick, relaxed 
its hold, and. again elosed on the eudgel like the iron sides of a vice. 

Already Pike’s glittering eyes measured the distance between himself 
and his prey. Forty yards—thirty yards—closer still, When they have 
reached the trees, and their backs are slightly turned from him, then must 
he bound upon them. The moment was come! Up from the ditch he 

—over the palings, light asa wild cat of the mountain, he leaped. 

is staff was raised in the air—it descended upon the head of the youth, 

who at once fell to the ground stunned. The woman had no time even 

to shriek, for she was struck down by the same formidable weapon. Then 
the assailant snatched the infant from her arms. 

The trees, by their hanging branches, hid the atrocious scene; but 
Pike, to make certain that.an alarm should not be raised too soon, and 
himself pursued before all traces of him might be lost in the neighbour- 
hood, struck the boy and the woman again on the temples as they lay 
on the ground. In truth, his heavy cudgel did all but beat in their 
skulls. Self-preservation was the only plea our conscientious friend 
could urge for such cowardly and cruel conduct. But Pike tarried not 
to reason or philosophise now. The prize was won ; and his income of 
three hundred pounds a-year was doubly assured to him. 

Like an arrow from a bow he darted with Somerset's child into the 
thick grove. Rapid must be the foot, and fleet‘even the steed, that 
would overtake the flying miscreant. The wild Indian, who, on his 
native prairie, outstrips the wind, might have found a rival in the lean 
and nervous dweller of the city of the civilised. In half an hour from 
that time, even before his victims had recovered from the stunning blows 
they had received, Pike was galloping off in his gig, urging his powerful 
horse to the top of his speed. His course was unhesitatingly and boldly 
directed towards the metropolis. He had taken his measures, arranging 
beforehand the places for feeding the animal that served him so well. 
It would be a dark and moonless night; what horseman,-even if it were 
known which way the delinquent had fled, might hope to overtake that 
desperate man ? 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 


Cuapter VII. 


ADRIFT. 


Man, on the dubious waves of fortune toss’d, 
His rudder broken and his compass lost. 
CowPenr (altered). 


Ir was with the feeling a mariner might be supposed to experience 
when in the situation described by the poet in the lines above quoted, that 
our hero went in search of Mr. Snag. He felt himself surrounded by 
foes of whose previous existence he might be said to be barely conscious; 
foes who seemed to spring up and disappear, to inflict injuries and elude 
his grasp. With a momentary bitterness he felt quite forlorn, as if he 
were a solitary rock in the ocean of humanity for every capricious sea 
to break upon, and he reviled fortune in round terms. He had worked 
himself to a tolerable pitch of irritation when he reached Mr. Snag’s 
warehouse. 

Mr. Snag was a produce factor, and received consignments from folks 
up river. When Selborne entered, he was seated with one foot on the 
desk and the other dangling over the arm of his chair. 

“ Well, old boy,” said he, “‘ what’s in the wind to-day? Take a seat.” 

Godfrey sat down as he was desired, and then, in as succinct a manner 
as he could, narrated the events which had befallen him, not altogether 
omitting the cautions of his fair monitor. 

“And the worst is,” said he im conclusion, with extreme vexation, 
“that I have no clue, that I have not a friend in the world to help me, 
and that now of all other times I have no leisure of my own.” 

“Hold hard,” said Mr. Snag; “you must make the time your own. 
The matter looks serious. You must take leave of absence from your 
general. And don’t say you ha’n’t got a friend in the world so long.as 
this ’coon is tolerable bright and spry. Look here, old horse. We meet 
by chance. I take a kinder liking to you. Your prospects look most 
almighty slim, I reckon ; but if they were a most eternal sight slimmer, 
I'll stand by you, by ——, I will. Comealong with me,” said he, rising. 
He took Selborne by the arm and dragged him out. 

They went to the government office, and explained the necessity of 
leave of absence, which after some demur was obtained. ‘They were again 
in the street. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Snag, ‘I expect we shall have a long cruise to-day. 
You'll get walked off your feet. Suppose we try locomotives. A man 
here keeps some tidy cattle. We'll try how a horse acts.”’ 

Mounted on a pair of tolerable beasts, they set off for Mr. Forrest's. 
On their way there, Selborne suddenly reined in his horse, and came to 
a dead stop. 

“ Why, it is shut up!” said he. 

“What is shut up?”’ said Mr. Snag, stopping in some surprise. — 

“ This shop,” said our hero. 
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. “Qh, never mind shops,” replied his friend, setting off ‘again. 

Selborne madeno.remark, but spurred his steed and joined hiscompanion. 
An idea had just: occurred to him, but as it was rather undefined he kept 
it to himself, |The shop was the’ artificial flower place. The shutters 
were closed, anda notice was affixed announcing, “ Ce magazin 4 louer.” 

They called at’ Mr.’Forrest’s, and rode again to the hotel. © On inquiry 
from the clerk they found that Mr. Jones rm his bill and left the 
day before, without any message. They called on Mr. Wright, who was 
engaged in another part of the city, and who was unfeignedly surprised at 
Jones's departure, but could give them no information. 

‘“* Where next ?” said Mr. Snag. 

“‘ I think we should try the rooms of these adventurers, and then the 
police-office,” said Selborne. 

“ Right,” said his companion. “ Stop!’’ said he, suddenly. “I never 
thought of it before. There was a man with you at breakfast one morn- 
i ” 

** Mudge?” suggested Godfrey. 

“ Thats the man. His name ain’t Mudge. I guess he has had so 
many names he don’t know his own. This is the only city in the Union 
that is not too hot to hold him. He is one of a lot of darned rowdies, 
i and swindlers, every cussed one of them. We must get hold 
of him.” 

‘* But he has gone to Texas,” said Selborne. 

** Gone to Texas? Then we'll go too. It'll be hard but I'll raise the 
country there, and we'll lynch him by ——” 

On arriving at the rooms where Godfrey had been the preceding even- 
ing, they were informed that the whole party had left that morning by 
an early boat for St. Louis, having altered their route in consequence of 
intelligence of the disturbances in Mexico. And Mr. Underwood had 
not been there since the night before. Baffled at this point they were 
leaving the house, when the little girl before-mentioned intercepted God- 
frey, and, motioning him aside, displayed a ring, at the same time placing 
her finger on her lips to enjoin silence. He looked round, and perceiving 
his. companion busy tightning his saddle-girth, turned to the girl and 
said, anxiously, ‘“‘ What have you got to tell me ?” 

She put a small slip of paper into his hand, and ran back into the 
house, disite the door after her. 

The paper contained these words: — 

** If you will be helped in your search, follow to St. Louis. It is your 
only chance.” ) 

* What is that—a bill ?” said Mr. Snag, observing our hero carefully 
fold up the document before placing it in his waistcoat-pocket. 

** Ride on a short way, and I will tell you,” said the latter. 

He then handed him the paper, and told the outlines of the warning he 
had received the night before. When he had done, his friend looked 
aside at him with a half-smile on his face. 

** Oh,” said he, “ I thought you hadn’t a friend in the world ?” 

“ Don’t you know the writing?’ asked our hero. « . : 

“* Perhaps,” said Mr. Snag; ‘ I guess you don’t ; oh no!” 

Selborne tried hard to learn what his friend knew about the chaplet, 


but he apparently had some motive for silence, and was impregnable. 
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*“] tell you,” said he, at last, ‘‘ this is more like business than anything 
we have seen yet; you must go, and I'll go with you.” 

The steamer Chippewa was wending her way up the river that even- 
ing. Domes and spires were disappearing from sight. The smoke from 
the busy city was fast ceasing to point out the spot where like a mighty 
fungus it lay ; having sprang up in a soil rank with the decay of sur- 
rounding nature, pregnant with materials for the support of vegetable 
and the destruction of animal life. | 

The haze suspended over the swampy forest arose from an alluvial 
bed, the deposit of centuries, which was exhaling its moisture in a cloud 
of steam, creating an atmosphere charged with those gases produced by 
vegetable decay, which are considered inimical to human life. There lay 
the great city, like a log which had drifted down the stream and acciden- 
tally taken root; flourishing with the sickly vigour of an exotic, planted 
in an ungenial climate and soil. 

For some hundreds of miles above the site of the crescent city, the 
great “Father of Waters” rolls his muddy volumes through regions of 
marshy forest, broken only on the margin to allow of the location of 
sugar plantations, which dot the line of view in pleasing variety, and 
give an omen of the future triumphs of art over nature even in this 
region, hostile as it is to the efforts of cultivation. To give an idea of 
the labour of forming locations such as these, it must be understood that 
the annual occurrence of floods on this mighty river, caused by the 
periodical freshets and meltings of snow on the mountains, renders it 
appeneary for the safety of the crops and the inhabitauts to erect embank- 
ments along the shore, sufficiently high and strong to resist the highest 
flood. These plantations consequently, in the spring of the year when 
the floods are highest, are beneath the level of the river, and are in 
reality reclaimed from what would otherwise be an inhospitable and in- 
tractable swamp. During the periods referred to, the planters are under 
apprehension for the strength and soundness of the levees, which some- 
times become undermined by the washing away of the substratum, and 
permit the inroad of the floods. In the season just gone by, these appre- 
hensions have been realised by an almost total submersion of the lower 
country, which event has entailed much suffering and injury throughout 
the district. 

It may naturally be supposed that such a country (beyond the casual 
intervention of a sugar plantation, with its village of negro huts) presents 
no object of interest in the way of landscape scenery, and has the appear- 
ance from its commencement of one interminable forest on almost a dead 
level, with the river flowing through it, the outline only broken by some 
variety of form or colour in the dense mass of foliage. 

The Chippewa, we have said, was pursuing her way through this tract 
of country on the evening in question. She had “ wooded up,” and was 
breasting the current at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Evening was 
setting in on the landscape round, a slight mist was hanging over the 
surface of the water. The red gleam of light from the cabin windows 
spoke of comfort within this floating tabernacle. The boiler fires in 
front emitted a fierce and angry glare, while the impatient and perpetual 
roar through her funnels seemed like the throes of a mighty creature sub- 
jugated to the use of man, and, coming voice-like from a boiler at a high 
pressure of eighty pounds to the square inch, said, as plainly asa 
machine could speak, that it was acting under compulsion, and only re~ 
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quired’the aggravation of ‘a few more “chunks” in its furnaees to blow 
up and shatter its pigmy tenants to the. winds. . 
‘Within the saloon upon the hurricane deck the evening meal had 
finished, and the table cleared. Groups engaged in talk were seated at 
various parts. A merry owas in’ the ladies’ boudoir, 
and at one end of the a number of men were engaged at the game 
of “poker.” ‘The stakes a ‘to be considerable, for there was a 
large pile of half gles and dollar notes in the pool. There are two 
persons i 0 en in this group, and they are clad in suits 
of rough grey. ‘Ona ‘inspection we should discover these to be no 
others than our hero and Mr. Snag. The former had sat. down under 
protest, and out of courtesy to his friend. Immediately behind Selborne 
stood a demure-looking n clad in clerical black, and muffled in a 
white tie. ‘He might and did pass for a methodist parson, but he was 
in reality a confederate of the professed gamblers with whom they were 


playing a 

game had’ progressed for some time with varying success, when 
the man who was seated opposite Mr. Snag, apparently enraged at his in- 
different run of luck, produced a bag full of goid and silver. Setting it 
down with a bang, he drew forth his bowie knife, and driving it through 
his hand of cards which lay before him, pinning it to the table, said that 
there were two hundred dollars in the bag, and he staked them on his 
hand. 

Something in the air and manner of the man told upon the others, and 
they threw up their hands. But on holding his knife with the cards stick- 
ing to it, in view of the table, he displayed a miserably poor hand. The 
bowie knife and bag of money had done the business. Mr. Snag whis- 

to our hero that they were being played upon, desired him to sit 
still and play a little longer, and, after a fow moments, threw his cards 
from him with a nt disgust, and rose togo. He did not go how- 
ever, but stationed himself opposite our hero, and, though apparently with 
his eyes on the cards, was watching the reverend gentleman opposite. 
The game had not gone far before he cried out “Stop!” at the same 
time laying his hand on the arm of one of the players. 

“Stop!” said Mr.Snag. “ Foul play here!” 

“ Foul play where ?” said one of the men. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Snag, seizing a hand of cards; “and there,” said 
he, pointing to the parson. He continued—“ We don’t have any tele- 

ing to confederates in our part of the diggins. It don’t answer. 
Folks get chawed up mighty quick when they try that game, they do. It 
won't shine in this crowd, anyhow.” 

The man rose up without more ado, laid his hand upon the hilt of the 
knife concealed in his breast-pocket, and seized Mr. Snag by the throat. 
Several others who had been sitting near, apparently as unconcerned 

, Tose with him and closed in a group round the two. Our 
hero without hesitation jumped across the table, and parting the crowd, 
stood beside his friend. To say that his pulse beat no higher than usual 
would be to be guilty of exaggeration, but his lip was compressed, and his 
hand clenched, and he was resolved to share his friend's fate whatever that 
might be. But matters were speedily changed by the arrival of the cap- 
tain and a lot of stout Kentuckians, all. personally known to Mr. Snag. 
It was then politely intimated to the players, that if they did not make 
themselves scarce from the cabin, they should be chucked into the Missis- 
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sippi, an intimation they did not think it worth while to dispute, and.con- 
opeuetT repaired to the boiler deck, where they remained for the me of 


e . 

The parson, who had not joined in the affray, probably from a dislike 
to fighting, ‘remained in the cabin after the others had left, and seized.a 
book with ‘which all at once he appeared greatly interested; but Mr. 
Snag, advancing towards him and seizing him by the nose in a manner 
calculated to put to flight any pious meditation which might have been 
summoned for the occasion, administered a severe kick from behind which 
sent'the book flying from his'hand, and then mildly addressed him in the 
following manner :— 

“ You d———d sneakin’ son of a stump preacher, if you're good enough 
for one, make tracks out of this place while you’ve a bone in your body, 
or I'll jump down your throat like greased lightning and stamp on your 
vitals, You canting, sanctified hypocrite, your religion is darned small 
beans. I’ve a mind to give you the benefit of a tar-barrel and a bag of 
feathers, and let you cool your heels in the Mississippi, I have.” | 

The sham parson took his departure without delay. No further inci- 
dent worthy of notice occurred until the town of St. Louis hove in sight. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


SNAGGED. 


How can they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain, 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 
Gay. 

Oor two travellers arrived safely at St. Louis as intimated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and, under the direction of Mr. Snag’s experience, 
after taking up their quarters at a hotel, proceeded to a bar-room, which 
it is not necessary to name, known far and wide as the resort of trappers, 
mountain men, and traders, servants of the American Fur Company, and 
hunters “ on their own hook,” who congregated there to meet with con- 
genial society, and, for a few weeks or days, to spend in senseless carouse 
the hard pa precarious earnings of four times as many months. Here, 
amidst the most uproarious noises, in an atmosphere reeking with fumes 
of Monongahela and tobaceo smoke, would be found the hardy mountain 
man, who had brought his peltries to » good market ; and was seated 
beside his old comrade whom he meets now for the first time, perhaps 
for years, and to whom he may be recounting his numerous hairbreadth 
escapes, and perils by flood and fire. In the closest amity and brother- 
hood, the two no doubt are protesting eternal friendship, and projecting 
some new expedition in company. 

It was to this place that our two friends resorted without loss of time, 
making certain that here they would obtain intelligence of any expedition 
of consequence starting from this point. 

Into this motley assemblage they penetrated on the evening in ques- 
tion, .The tumultuous uproar which prevailed was sufficient to bewilder 
a stranger on his first entrance. They made their way to one of the 
side tables, whence to observe the persons whom the room contained. 

They had agreed to represent i pas as sportsmen in search of a 

s 
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few weeks’ hunting on the prairie, and desirous of availing themselves 
of the company of any chance trappers making for the west. For this 
purpose Mr. ue4 ed the bar-keeper, and requested to know if there 
were any such within. He received answer in the affirmative, and a half- 
drunk, weather-beaten old sinner was brought to them as answering the 
description. The readiest mode of access to his heart was presumed to 
be down his throat, and he was accordingly invited to drink “ some.” 

Selborne stared at the wild and shaggy mountaineer in unaffected 
surprise; his withered face, tanned by exposure almost into leather, was 
worn into innumerable deep furrows through the action of the elements. 
The old fellow wore a hunting frock and mocassins, and slouchked into a 
seat as he shook hands with our two travellers. 

“ Well, stranger,” said the trapper, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Snag, “I reckon our people ain’t over fond of making for the Rocky 
Mountains at this season ; no one but a pretty green hand would think of 
setting out now.” 

“ Well, but green hands sometimes come this way; for instance, our- 
selves,” said Mr. Snag. 

“ Very like, but not bound on so long a journey,”’ said the veteran. 

“ But we do not know how long our journey may last.” 

« Ay!” said the old fellow, becoming interested. 

** Why the fact is,” said Mr. Snag, “that we want to overtake a party 
journeying in that direction.” 

** Maybe you'll want a tolerable smart old crittur to look out for Red- 
skins and keep the trail?” 

** Most undoubtedly we shall, provided we can meet with any one that 
can give us information of this party.” 

“Then I’m your man,” shouted the old trapper, dashing his fur cap on 
the floor. “‘ They were trying to trade with me, but we couldn’t agree 
about dollars, so I left them.” 

Selborne was eager to learn more of the adventurers, but the utmost 
he could ascertain was, that there was a person answering to the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Underwood in the party. More than this the trapper either 
could or would not communicate. The bargain was, however, struck, and 
they awaited a favourable opportunity, which shortly after occurred. 

A steamer was about to statt’ for the mouth of the Yellow Stone River 
laden with stores, and carrying on board officers and men bound for one 
of the frontier forts at the place named. In this conveyance our voyagers 
embarked. 

Above the junction of the Ohio, and beyond the place where the con- 
fluence of various mighty streams pours the docriiiitced floods of gigan- 
tic tributaries into the comparatively narrow channel of the Mississippi, 
the waters of the latter lose their turbid and muddy appearance, and flow 
in purer streams and less rapid motion through a tract of country, the 
beauty of which surpasses description. Nature here, as if lavish of her 
charms, attracts and almost fatigues the eye witha profusion of scenic 
magnificence. Lofty and towering bluffs, craggy and precipitous to the 
top, crowned with dome-like summits of geometric symmetry, overhang 
the mighty river, and, but for their silent and awful solitude, would remind 
the traveller of the architecture of a great city. ‘The great Architect of 
these fabrics has made them superior to the elements of decay and dissolu- 
tion; for, while the rains and floods, and frosts and snows, yearly and 
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monthly invade their mountain forms, and abstract huge fragments from 
their bulk, the reduction of size, instead of impoverishing their grandeur, 
resolyes them into new outlines of grace and beauty. At intervals, green 
and grassy slopes fringe the coast of the river for miles, and these are 
clad, with luxuriant verdure, periodically bathed in the fruitful and over- 
flowing waters that are hourly rushing @ towards the ocean. 

The navigation here, as every one knows, meets with frequent obstruc- 
tion, The huge logs which get detached from the soil in which they have 
grown, are floated down in immense numbers. Some of them travel for 
thousands of miles, and even reach the ocean; while others are arrested b 
an accidental bend in the river, or the formation of a bank underneath 
the surface, where they become fixed, and leave only a short end pro- 
truding above water. In this position they are denominated snags, 
and are objects of serious apprehension to the various craft which navi- 

ate these waters, as a steamer coming in contact with one of them would 

infallibly get stove in and sunk. In the lower part of the river, which 
flows through a settled country, the United States’ government has at- 
tempted to remedy this evil by the appointment of snag boats for the ex- 
traction of the logs, and in the district to which their operations extend 
the course has been kept tolerably clear, but beyond the settlements this 
process is not considered necessary, and the accumulation of these im- 
pediments goes on without interruption. 

Our travellers had been ascending the river for many weeks. The 
settlements had long been left far behind. No domestic chimneys poured 
forth their volumes of smoke, but occasionally stray, thin, ‘euel columns 
would be seen stealing away through some hidden crevice in the forest, 
to be lost in the pure atmosphere above. 

There were no traces of dwellings or inhabitants but wore an appear- 
ance of stealth; and if occasionally an Indian’s dark and plumed form 
by accident came in sight, it disappeared almost instantaneously. The 
steamer was proceeding one evening at her accustomed speed through 
this district ; her hard-breathing funnels and labouring piston seemed to 
indicate that she put forth her energies under protest. 

Night had set in. A thick and heavy mist hung over the surface of 
the water, extending for some distance in shore. Save where the summit 
of some tree taller than ordinary, or the peak of an unusually high hill 
protruded through the cloud, no object was visible to the voyagers. 

The captain had given his opinion that they could not be many days’ 
sail from their destination, and was meditating the propriety of coming 
to anchor for the night, and waiting for daylight to navigate these 
unknown and dangerous waters. On a sudden a breeze sprung up and 
swept away the mist. At the same moment an almost universal exclama- 
tion was uttered,—* Lights ahead !” 

It might be about the distance of a couple of miles that a number of 
fires was seen on the left-hand bank of the river. All the passengers 
and men on board rushed out to observe ; our hero and his friend among 
the number. A swivel at the bows was charged and fired. Scarcely 
had the smoke cleared off, and the last reverberating echo in the distant 
hills died away, when the look-out man almost screamed, ‘“ Hard a-port ; 
@ snag under the bows!” The steersman, in his haste or terror, put the 
helm the wrong way. The men might have spared themselves the 
execration with which they greeted the carelessness of the man, for at 
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that instant she struck with a concussion which took every one from his 
feet. Selborne was momentarily stunned with his fall, and then, par- 
tially recovering, was. conscious that the steam was escaping from the 
boiler with a frightful roar. The next moment the vessel had dis- 
appeared, and he was battling with the foaming current on a plank, 
though how, in the confusion of the moment, he had been able to grasp 
it he could not tell. For full twenty minutes he was. drifted down the 
stream, till, with the cold, he was well nigh benumbed. At length the 
plank ceased to move. Becoming sensible of this after a while, he 
scrambled to the end, and found bottom with his feet. 

Shaking his dripping garments, he walked a little way from the beach. 
He seated himself on a fallen log, and tried to penetrate the darkness. 
Here was a change of prospect he had not anticipated. The whirl of his 
ideas gave place to a calm infinitely more terrible. He had drifted out 
of sight of the lights. There was no sound but the rippling of the 
water as it rushed by, and the croaking of the bull frogs, as they revelled 
in marshy luxury. 

On a sudden he thought he heard the crackling of a twig. He had 
barely turred his head in the direction of the sound, when a loud and 
piercing yell rent the air, and fifty stalwart and dusky forms burst 


through the thicket. 








COMPENSATION. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


THe never-tiring hand of ancient Time 
Makes desolate the grandeur of the Past ! 

His withering fingers err not: stern and fast 
That grasp remorseless, though effects sublime 
Oft follow in his ¢ourse. Lo! ivies climb 

Around the trunk of the old forest oak, 

Whose aspect, brightened by the unsought yoke, 
Revives the glory of its leafy prime. 

Thus, too, the couplet on a Poet's shrine, 
Wrought ere the hearts of friends forget his song, 
Will perish, but his name will soar along 

The immortal heights of fame, as a divine 
Outlives a human greatness. Stars may shine 

To fall, yet Truth defeats Time’s wrong: 
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THE HABITUE’S. NOTE-BOOK. 
BY CHARLES ‘HERVEY. 


“Tes Oiseaux Savans”—Jerome Bonaparte a Marshal—‘“ Une Tempéte dans un 
Verre”’—Mademoiselle Biron’s Cheese—“ Gabrieile,” Regnier—“ Les Mémoires 
du Pont Neuf,” Espinosa—“ Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” Laurent—* Les Porche- 
rons,” Mademoiselle Darcier—“ Lully,” Déjazet— Mademoiselle Delorme—Folies. 
Dramatiques, Mademoiselle Dinah—“ Le petit Bonaparte”—Bird-gossip. 
“Come to us on Monday evening next,” said a hospitable lady-com- 

patriote to me not many weeks back; “we have engaged les oiseaux 

savants.” 

I had heard—traditionally — of the learned pig; [had seen the indus- 
trious fleas and the bow-wows of the Jardin Ture; but I confess, to my 
shame, that, as far as my own personal experience went, the capabilities 
of the feathered tribe in scien were limited to flying, twittering, and 
picking up crumbs when there were any to pick up. In what, then, 
did the savoir of the birds in question consist? ‘That was a poser. 
Could they whistle polkas, or turn up the king at écarté? Were they 

rots, humming-birds, or owls? I thought of Minerva, and unhesi- 
tatingly adopted the latter opinion; in which, reflection so fortified me 
that I experienced not a little disappointment when Monday evening 
came, and with it a very smart cage, tenanted by about half-a-dozer 
tiny chirpers*canaries, bengali, and I know not what beside. 

The cage was so contrived that every one of its occupants was accom- 
modated with a separate exit; so that, as each door in turn was opened, 
the bird thus summoned skipped out, and, promenading up and down a 
plank adjusted for the occasion, replied to the questions of the exhibitress 
(of whom more anon) by picking out cards from a closely-packed row, 
conveniently placed within its reach. The day of the week, the month 
of the year, and other similar queries were successively responded to 
with more or less alacrity. But it must be owned that symptoms of in- 
subordination occasionally manifested themselves; and that more than 
once we had to wait an unconscionable time for an answer. 

In vain their presiding genius repeated in her most inviting tone, 
“ Sortez, canari, cherchez bien, mon ami!” 

The yellow savant, thus addressed, hopped out certainly, but hopped 
in again with the most provoking nonchalance. 

The delinquent’s door was immediately closed, and the adjoining one 
thrown open. 

‘‘ Voyons done, mon petit bengali, cherchez bien !” 

Out came bengali, looked at the cards, executed a pas seul upon them, 
and, like his predecessor, beat a rapid retreat. 

Bad examples seldom lack imitators ; and, as a matter of course, the 
entire learned tribe, one and all, steadily declined to furnish the desired 
solution, and the exhibitress was, in consequence, foreed to shut up 
shop for a time, while the guests availed themselves of this entr’acte im- 

provisé to adjourn to the refreshment-room. 

And now, that they are all safely engaged in demolishing ices and 
marrons glacés, I have no objection to tell my very confidential friends 
and readers that, in my own humble opinion, the oiseaux savants, if 
not exactly—to quote the pithy phrase of the elder Mr. Weller—‘ little 
humbugs,” are, in truth, the exhibitors rather than the exhibited: their 
whole performance being a most ingenious réclame in favour of the 
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sprightly and coquettish damsel, who, while distributing cards and solicit- 
ing inquiries, is slily, and only too successfully, showing off her own 
killing eyes and trim seductive little figure. Je puis me tromper, as 
the agents de change say, when they are recommending a ticklish specu- 
lation, and wish to shift the blame off their own shoulders: Je. puis me 
tromper, mais voila ma pensée (or, as an autograph of Madame Moutin, 
of the Palais Royal, in my possession has it, “‘ ma pancer”). 





The elevation of Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, to the rank 
of Marshal of France, has, as might have been expected, been much—and 
seldom favouralbly—commented on. 

“ A quel titre a-t-il été nommé?” asked some one the other day of a 
witty journeliste. 

* Comme frére d’un ancien militaire,” was the sarcastic reply. 





M. Léon Gozlan has often been accused of diffusiveness, of a want of 
dramatic concentration, both as regards plot and dialogue. Many of his 
pieces which appear tedious in five acts, would be thought excellent if 
compressed into two; and if he would but give us a few more such one- 
act gems as “ Une Tempéte dans un Verre,” he would very soon make 
Alfred de Musset shake in his shoes. 

I do not know if the provérbe in question was ever offered to the 
Theatre Francais ; but I am convinced, that if it had been accepted there 
and intrusted to Brindeau and Madame Allan, the “acknowledged” in- 
terpreters of such-like proverbial philosophy, it could not have been better 
played than it is at the Historique by Pierron and Madame Rey. These 
two excellent artistes ought really to be man and wife; their conjugal 
tiffs are so provokingly natural, and they kiss and make it up again so 
very pleasantly, that one would eo California to a nutshell that every 
word they utter, every look they exchange, have been correctly daguerreo- 
typed from the breakfast-table of real life. 

During the same evening I took a stroll for the first time through the 
spacious cou/isses of this theatre, and visited the foyer and the principal 
yg Most of the latter are scantily furnished, and contrast dis- 
advantageously with the tastefully decorated /oges of the Vaudeville. The 
two largest (cété des hommes) have been assigned—de droit—to Meé- 
lingue and Laferriére ; while the best on the ladies’ side are as justly re- 
served for the accommodation of Mesdames Person and Rey. 





Mademoiselle Biron, whose performance of a buxom farm-house maiden 
in “ Francois le Champi” deserved especial notice for its frank and un- 
affected simplicity, has thrown up not only her part, but her engagement 
also, Voici pourquoi. Determined that nothing in his power should be 
omitted towards a true and correct interpretation—even down to the mi- 
nutest accessories—-of George Sand’s chef-d’euvre, the worthy director had 
originally conceived the idea of intrusting to the tare of Mademoiselle 
Biron a real cream cheese, instead of the pasteboard compositions usually 
employed. The actress—doubtless inspired, like the manager, with a 
passion for the couleur locale—made no difficulty, and things went on 
smoothly enough for several representations. “Cream cheeses, however, 
do not for ever retain their pristine freshness; and after a certain lapse of 
time Mademoiselle Biron thought herself justified in demanding—a de- 
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mand in which even the musicians in the orchestra fully concurred—a 
second edition. 

“ Du tout,” said the manager; “my economical principles forbid any 
such extravagance. The cheese will run as long as the piece.” 

“ Et-deux fois plus vite,” replied the actress, ‘if you keep it another 
day or two.” 

“ Cest ce que nous verrons,” said the director. 

“© Pas moi, par example !” retorted Mademoiselle Biron. “ You must 
either find a new cheese or a new Catherine. Choisissez.” 

I do not know whether the cheese be changed, but the Catherine cer- 
tainly is—and more’s the pity. 





A modern comedy in verse is, in nine cases out of ten, a very slow 
affair—an unmistakeable corvée both to see and to read ; and for my own 
part, I never venture on witnessing anything of the kind without sending 
a pilot before me to take soundings. But there are exceptions to ever 
rule, as those who have seen M. Emile Augier’s “ Gabrielle” will readily 
own; and they will own, I think, moreover, that seldom—very seldom— 
for many along day, has a play of such genuine merit been produced on 
the French stage. 

Its author has had the courage to take the bull by the horns, to hold 
up an injured husband—not to ridicule and obloquy—but to admiration 
and respect. The sentiments of his piece are as honourable as the 
language in which they are clothed is poetic; the beauty of the ideas is 
on a par with that of the versification. What can be more exquisitely 
touching than the following apostrophe of a doating father to his child?— 


Elle (the mother) a constamment ouvert devant ses yeux 
Le livre le plus pur et le plus gracieux 

Que poéte ait jamais tiré de sa cervelle. 

Un enfant rose et blanc qui grandit autour d’elle! 
—Tu ne me comprends pas, mais cela m’est éga!. 

Va, cher petit roman de mon destin banal, 

Ma scule réverie et ma seule aventure, 

Ce n’est pas moi qui cherche un bonheur en peinture! 
Ta présence suffit 4 verser largement 

La gaité dans mon ceeur et l’attendrissement ; 

Et la seule chimére 4 laquelle je tienne, 

C’est de jeter ma vie en litiére 4 la tienne. 


One more quotation for the benefit of “ persons about to marry,” and 
I have done. Julien (the husband) is giving Ais idea of conjugal 
felicity :— 
C’est le contentement du devoir accompli, 
C’est le travail aride et la nuit studieuse, 
‘Tandis que la maison s’endort silencieuse, 
It que pour rafraichir son labeur ¢cchauffant 
On a tout prés de soi le sommeil d’un enfant. 
Laissons aux cerveaux creux ou bien aux égoistes 
Ces désordres, au fond si vides et si tristes, 
Ces amours sans lien et dont l’impiété 
A Végal d’un malheur craint la fécondité. 
Mais, nous, autres, soyons des péres—c’est-a-dire, 
Mettons dans nos maisons, comme un chaste sourire, 
Une compagne pure en tout et d’un tel prix 
Qu’il soit bon d’en tirer les ames de nos fils, 
Certains que d’une femme angélique et fidéle, 
Il ne peut rien sortir que de noble comme elle! 
Voila la dignité de la vie et son but! 
Tout le reste n’est rien que prélude et début; 
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Nous n’existons vraiment que par ces petits étres 
Qui dans tout notre ceeur s’établissent en maitres, 
prennent notre vie et ne s’en doutent pas, 
t n’ont qu’a vivre heureux pour n’étre point ingrats. 


And yet these lines, beautiful as they are, lose half their effect on 
paper. It is only when spoken by Regnier that they can be really appre- 
ciated—really enjoyed. ‘I defy any artist, ancient or modern, to have 
ever on any occasion carried his audience along with him more thoroughly, 
more triumphantly, than did this great comedian on the first performance 
of “Gabrielle.” To say that there was not a dry eye in the theatre 
would be faint praise; the whole house literally hung on every syllable 
that fell from his lips; and when, at last, after painting to his wife and 
her lover the abyss into which another step would hurry them, he said, 
or rather gasped out—for his eyes swam with tears, and his voice was 
choked with emotion— 


“ J’ai fait, pour la sauver, un effort surhumain; 
Je laisse, Dieu puissant, le reste en votre main,” 


there arose a hurricane of uncontrollable enthusiasm such as Rachel her- 
self never conjured up. I always thought Regnier an admirable artist, 
but this last. creation of his beats Rétenten 





For the last twenty years, the interval of Messrs. Cogniard’s manage- 
ment alone excepted, the Porte St. Martin has been a losing concern. 
For this many causes might be assigned, but two will suffice; first, the 
great extent, both as regards breadth and depth, of the stage, which 
necessitates the constant employment of a very large personnel in order 
to fill it; and secondly, the immense outlay consequent on the production 
of the ballets and drames @ spectacle usually performed there. 

M. Ber, the ex-manager of the little theatre Choiseul, fired with a 
noble ambition, has lately undertaken to drive this unwieldy coach ; but 
I rather apprehend that his finances will not dear the strain upon them 
long. At all events, his first plunge has been a bad one; “ Les Mémoires 
du Pont-Neuf ” (mémoires, by the way, which fe, and not the public, 
will unquestionably have to pay) have all the plotless, disjointed vagaries 
of a revue without its esprit, and all the dullness of a spectacle without 
its magnificence. The advertising curtains of the Palais Royal and 
Ambigu—a very lucrative and unobjectionable speculation—are com- 
= thrown into the shade by the puffing couplets in favour of the 

onbons au Lait d’Anesse and the Belle Jardiniére, whose respective 
proprietors have, no doubt, come down pretty liberally in return for the 
“wenn thus afforded them; although, if any good-natured little bird 

as only retailed to them one-half of the hissing nightly lavished on 
themselves and their wares, they must. by this time be heartily sick of 
their bargain. 

Where even the Viennoises, with all their infantine grace and attractive 
discipline, fail to charm, a comic dancer nated Espinosa appears, and 
temporarily turns the scale. He has much of the peculiar humour and 
even physique of the elder Deburau, éombined with elasticity of limb and 

t muscular power. His pas seul (as a member of the National 
Assembly two hundred years hence, where dancing is substituted for 
speaking) in favour of the tax on groundsel is a masterpiece of burlesque, 
either as regards agility or fun; and I am far from exaggerating when I 
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say that no artiste in his line at present'on the stage can hold—not a 
finger, but—a toe to him. 

And now, M. Ber, I will give you one bit of disinterested advice: Do 
not wait until M. Espinosa’s engagement expires in order to renew it, 
for if you do—as sure as Mademoiselle St. Hilaire’s eyes are bright, and 
her voice wiry—the Opera will be beforehand with you. Verbum sap. 





Somewhere about six weeks or two months ago, the actor-managers of 
the Ambigu, Chilly, Verner, Fechter, and Arnault, were closeted together 
in the cabinet de la direction. A brace of dramatic authors, Messrs. 
Anicet Bourgeois and Michel Masson, were likewise of the party. The 
conversation, which had been flagging for some time, was at its last 

; when a new impulse was suddenly given to it by Chilly, who, 
starting from his chair, exclaimed, 

- Voila ce que c'est, mes petits enfans, there is but one way of mend- 
ing matters. ‘The receipts are down to next to nothing, and yet we are 
giving ten acts and twenty ¢ableaux every night. ‘The fact is, the 
Historique and the Gaite have overdone drama; the public won't bite 
any longer. What we want is novelty; and the only novelty likely to 

w is a grrrrand spectacle.” 

“ Les décors,; ¢& coute cher!” grumbled Verner. 

‘And the subject ?” asked Arnault. 

* Anicet will take care of that,” replied Chilly. ‘ All I bargain for is 
that the-piece shall be in rehearsal in ten days.” 

_ “Gently, if you please,” observed Anicet; ‘I can’t promise that, 
unless an old canevas | have in my portfolio will do. Tu sais, Michel, 
‘Les Quatre Fils Aymon?’ ” 

Michel Masson nodded. 

“It has been already done at the Opéra Comique,” suggested Verner. 

“ That’s all in our favour,” said Chilly; ‘ people will come, if it be 
only to see the difference. Voyons donc, mes petits; how many tableaux 
can you work it into?” 

“Twenty, perhaps,’’ replied Masson. 

“ Say thirty, while you are about it.” 

“ Va pour trente!” said Anicet. “ But you must all make up your 
minds to play bouts de réles.” 

‘‘ Share and share alike,”” said Arnault. ‘The mise en seéne is the 
only thing to be thought of, and the costumes.” 

“ That’s my affair,” interposed Fechter. “I'll go to the Bibliothéque 
on purpose, and pick out something corsé.” 

‘Is my wife to be in it ?” asked Arnault. 

“ Madame Naptal ? Parbleu! what could we do without her?” re- 
plied Anicet. ‘She is the Emperor Charlemagne’s daughter, mon 
bon; three or four changes of costume, and a bit of sentiment here and 
there.” 

“ Parfait!—and your humble servant ?” 

“ Not a whit worse off—the villain of the piece.” 

* Ah! and the emperor ?” 

‘“* Allow me to introduce him. M. Charlemagne—Verner; M. Maugis 
—Arnault; et vice versa.” 

Ry All I ask for,” said Chilly, “is: a good combat; nothing takes 
tter.” 
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“ What do you think of four against twelve?” said Anicet. “ Rien 
gal” 
mc And of course the four get the best of it ?” 

‘* Of course.” 

“A merveille!” cried Fechter. “If the banquet does not fall short of 
the bill of fare, “ Les Quatre Fils Aymon” will run a hundred nights.” 

Now, whether this prophecy is hkely to come true it would be rather 
premature to assert, seeing that the piece is yet in its teens. But what 
one may say without fear of contradiction is, that the promises held out 
by authors and actors have been amply realised ; that the costumes do 
credit to Fechter’s talent; that the money laid out on the scenery is a 
good investment; that Madame Naptal Jooks prettier every time she 
changes her dress ; that her worse half is, as a stage villain should be, 
all scowl and growl ; and that the sons of Aymon nightly spifflicate the 
twelve peers of Charlemagne to three distinct rounds of applause. 

“And me?” whispers little Laurent. “Say a good word for me, 
Monsieur l'Habitué ?” 

“ Mon petit, is it not written ‘les premieres seront les derniers ?’ 
Say a good word for you?—ay, that will 1; and a dictionary full of 
them. You are the model of funny squires—the Sancho Panza of the 
brothers Aymon; and, what is more, one of the drollest, raciest, and 
most natural comigues the Boulevard ever possessed. Your humour is 
wike free from vulgarity and exaggeration. You are always up to the 
mark, and never beyond it; and the only difference between you and the 
very best comic actors scattered about the divers theatres of Paris is, that 
whereas their salaries are possibly too high, yours is certainly too low.” 

Sans adieu, petit Laurent ! 





If M. Grisar had been born in the good olden times, and if people had 
had an idea, on his recent return from Italy, what a chef-d’euvre he 
was bringing with him, no end of young maidens would have met him 
at the gate of the city, and strewed flowers in his path. But as we 
are in 1850, and, what is worse, in January, young maidens are far too 
chilly to leave their own firesides, and flowers are horribly dear. 

Bravos, ovations, and rappels are, however, very consolatory ; and of 
such homage—when merited—the Parisians are ever prodigal. Nor, 
let me hasten to say, have such testimonies of admiration been often 
better bestowed, or more richly deserved, than in the case of the com- 
poser of “ L’Eau Merveilleuse,” ‘ Gille Ravisseur,” and their new-born 
relative, “ Les Porcherons.” The very title of this opera is almost a 

arantee of popularity, no place of entertainment having been more 
fashionably frequented in its day than “Jes Porcherons”—the Parisian 
Vauxhall of the last century. This motley rendezvous, whither the 
haughtiest grande dame did not disdain to resort, in the plain attire of 
a simple dourgeoise, ‘ pour pincer un rigodon,” was situated at the ex- 
tremity of the present Chaussee d’Antin, about where a café dansant, 
much in favour with the grisettes of the quarter, now stands. The gar- 
dens have long since disappeared: omnibuses now ply where once the 
gayest gallants of the town adjourned pour s’encanailler un peu; but 
pretty faces and graceful figures may still be seen there, threading the 
mazes of the dance; and many a joyous echo of mirth and merriment 
still haunts the once time-honoured home of “les Porcherons.” 

Thus the subject and title of M. Grisar’s opera may both Le set down 
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as unusually happy. The plot is interesting and amusing, and the music 
is one stream of melody from beginning to end. It is as far superior to 
that ponderous production, “ La Fée aux Roses,” as “ L’Elisir d’ Amore” 
is to the “ Philtre.” It is scientific without being pedantic, light without 
being trivial; and, especially in the concerted pieces, has a decidedly 
Rossinian character. A buffo duet in the first act, a romance, and two 
charming little couplets, respectively sung by Mademoiselles Darcier and 
Decroix, besides an exquisite trio in the second, and a spirited drinking 
song, followed by the famous “ ronde des Porcherons,”’ in the third, will, 
ere many days are over, have found their way into half the salons in 
Paris. Why, only two nights ago, when every other theatre was com- 
paratively deowrted. owing to the hotchpotch of mud and snow, which 
had converted the Boulevard into an impassable quagmire, you might 
have gone down on your knees to the contréleurs, and emptied your 
purses into the hands of the ouvreuses, without succeeding in monopo- 
lising the most cramped-up corner—the most ricketty tabouret. ‘The 
treasurer rubs his hands ; the manager rubs his; and the artistes rub 
theirs ;—and that reminds me that, in my enthusiastic admiration of 
the repast, I have quite forgotten the cooks !” 

Mocker, Hermann-Léon, Bussine, Sainte-Foy, Madame Félix, and 
Mademoiselle Decroix, must allow me for this once to congratulate 
them collectively on their zealous and successful exertions; for gallantry 
compels me to devote what little space I have left to the pearl of the 
Salle Favart—Célestine Darcier. 

And would that in so doing I could borrow the playful eloquence of a 
Fiorentino or the untiring verve of a Janin, whose ever-ready peus have 
rarely encountered a more inspiring theme. For you are not only a de- 
lichtful singer, mademoiselle, but a most fascinating actress; your ad- 
mirers are not confined to the musical habitués of your theatre, but 
muster in close-serried legions, and invade boxes, pit, and gallery at tlie 
mere announcement of your name. Your popularity rivals that of Ma- 
dame Ugalde; and happy is the manager who, on alternate days, can 
offer to the enraptured multitude two such magnetic Circes, each as at- 
tractive as the loadstone rock. Nor have you ever appeared more bewitch- 
ing, or displayed your vocal and dramatic powers to greater effect, than 
in your recent creation of Madame de Bryane: the exquisite and ex- 
pressive melody of your singing is perfectly in keeping with the impas- 
sioned tenderness of your acting. You charm both the eye and ear; you 
alike satisfy the cold musical critic and the equally frosty appreciator of 
the libretto ; in short, you send every one home from the theatre in so 
blessed a state of enjoyment and good-humour, that if all the tiles and 
chimney-pots in Paris were to be blown down on their devoted heads, the 
shock would hardly arouse them from their delicious dream ! 


If any one—endowed with a moderate share of susceptibility and en- 
thusiasm—could be transported, blindfold, one of these evenings to the 
Variétés, and there be left for a couple of hours during the performance of 
«‘ Lulli” to make the best use he could of his ears, but without the possi- 
bility of taking the slightest imaginable peep, I wouldn’t mind wagering 
anything in reason that he would be found to labour under as strange a de- 
lusion as Harleigh’s, in “ Elle est Folle,” when he imagines that his wife 
is as mad as a March hare, and himself as sound (mentally speaking) as 
a& roach, 
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Question him as to what he has heard, and my life on it he will expa- 
tiate in glowing terms on the charming girl whose dulcet tones have 
spellbound his senses, and of whose face he would fain have caught a 
glimpse, if but a flying one. He will already have created his own ideal 
of the perfection which must (he would swear to it) be portrayed in every 
feature of her adorable countenance; he will have already conceived wild 
hopes and ambitious dreams; in a word, he will already have become an 
irretrievably confirmed ‘“spooney,” a hopelessly, irrecoverably “ gone 
coon;”’ and all along, not of Barbara Ailen, but—of Virginie Déjazet. 

Try to undeceive him if you will; tell him that this beautiful incognita 
is far on the shade side of fifty ; that she is indebted for many of the melo- 
dies he has heard her warble to the musical talent of her own son, Eugéne, 
who is not likely to see eight-and-twenty again ina hurry. Back your 
assertions with arguments, pile proof upon proof, and if you succeed in 
brushing away even one of his illusory cobwebs, or in shaking—be it ever 
so slightly—the foundation of but one of his visionary fancies, why, I will 
propose you as a candidate for the Prix Monthyon, and wish you may 
get it. 

And, after all, were such a supposition to be realised, would it be so 
very wonderful? We have but to recall to mind the “ Royal Polka” and 
“La Boulangére,” sung @ mi-voiz, it is true, but with such marvellous 
sweetness and purity of intonation that the faintest echoes of that syren 
voice were listened to as eagerly, as greedily as ever were the bell-like 
strains of Jenny Lind; we have but to dwell in memory for an instant on 
the thrill of pleasure with which each successive note inspired us, in order 
to feel, and frankly to confess, that if “ Lulli’ suggests to us any fitting 
theme for wonder, that theme must be sought for, not among the admirers 
of Déjazet, but in Dejazet herself ! 





Before leaving the Varietés, I gladly take the present opportunity of 
congratulating Mademoiselle Delorme on her return to the stage. 
Actresses of her merit are not so plentiful with us that we can easily 
afford to lose even one out of the number, especially when that one, as is 
the case with the lady in question, not only promises great things, but 
—ecco la maraviglia—keeps her promise. Nor will Mademoiselle 
Delorme, I trust, be angry with me for expressing my decided conviction 
that, whatever her own private political opinions may be, she is, au théatre, 
unquestionably “ du parti progressif.”’ 





I went to the Folies Dramatiques last night, for the express purpose 
of seeing—not the revue, nor even Celeste Mogador (who, by the way, 
dances the “Schottisch”’ with Christian to perfection)—but a young 
actress of the name of Dinah, of whom I had heard enough from one of 
her admirers to excite my curiosity. My friend’s description of her was 
so accurate that I picked her out in an instant ; and a trim little creature 
she is, very much resembling in face Augustine Figeac, but with—un- 
luckily—rather a limping gait. Very wicked, however, are her jetty 
eyes, and very tempting is her taper waist: indeed, my own private 
impression is—and I intend telling my susceptible friend very plainly 
what I think—is that Ais friends had better look uncommonly sharp 
after him. Otherwise, je ne reponds de rien. 





Merle, the veteran dramatist, and husband of the late Madame Dorval, 
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was relating the other day in the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise a 
number of curious anecdotes : among them was the following — 

“T recollect one evening,” said he, ‘walking with Michaud, the 
author, through the Palais Royal towards the Théatre Frangaise, when, 
looking behind me, I saw, walking as fast as he could in order to come 
up with us, Bonaparte, then a simple lieutenant, and a most plaguy 
customer for free admissions. 

** Filons bien vite,’ said I to Michaud, ‘ voici le petit Bonaparte; il 
va encore nous demander des billets.’ 

“Off we started, and he after us; we had hardly time to hide our- 
selves in the loge de conciérge, when he darted up three steps at a time, 
and asked where we were. 

‘‘ * Not here,’ said the concierge. 

“«¢ Pas vrai, cried ‘le petit,’ ‘ I sawthem go in.’ 

*¢ Then they must have passed without my noticing them, that’s all.’ 

“¢ But I want a billet for to-night.’ 

**¢ Impossible. Come again to-morrow.’ 

*«¢ Ah bien oui, demain, c’est toujours la méme chanson,’ grumbled 
Bonaparte, as he slowly descended the stairs. ‘ Et moi qui adore le spec- 
tacle, je suis forcé de faire des bassesses auprés de ces gredins-ld. C'est 
indigne, parole d’honneur, c'est indigne !” 





Little bird, little bird, what is this you tell me? That the dingy Rue 
de Grammont will one of these nights awake from its habitual torpor to 
new life and gaiety; ina word, that the invitations for a ball chez 
Madame Octave are even now preparing by the lithographer. We 
must all brush up our dancing, mustn't we, little bird? Rare news for 
Cellarius ! Will he rub his hands when he sees the five-frane pieces 
tumbling in by scores ? I believe you, my boo-ooy.”’ 

Paris, January 23, 1850. 








THE THEATRES. 


THE principal events of the theatrical month have been the respective 
productions of “ Fashion,” Mrs. Mowatt’s American comedy ,—and “ Leap- 
year,” the new work by Mr. Buckstone. 

The American comedy is crude, but characteristic; the scenes hang 
loosely together, but, as far as we are judges, they seem to stick fast to 
a New York reality. There is an old agriculturist, who seems convinced 
that a hickory-stick is one of the best of syllogisms for conveying an 
unpalatable truth; there is an elderly virgin, who has anticipated Mr. 
Buckstone’s “ Leap-year,” and even surpassed its morale, by assuming 
that in any year a lady may fairly “ propose” to the lords of the creation, 
and maintain a sanctified exterior while so doing; there is a dressmaker, 
shot up into a lady of fashion, who cal!s “fauteuil’’—“ fowtool,” and 
perpetrates other similar sins against Gallic purity; there is a nigger 
footman, who is, in his way, a sort of sable Malaprop ; and there is a very 
“slow” husband of the “ fast” lady of fashion, who has been tempted to 
commit a little forgery, in order to keep up the splendour of his ménage. 

Queer folks all these —exceedingly queer folks,;—very rough, and 
rugged ; in fact, so much so, that they have shocked some of our more 
fastidious cotemporaries, one or two among whom have showed their 
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superior refinement by expressions that look strange, when applied to a 
ign lady. We are sad uncouth persons, no doubt, and it is ely 
on this account that we should never dream of suggesting to a lady the 
dress in which she ought to receive the plaudits of her audience, nor 
count the bouquets which greeted her for the purpose of pronouncing 
them too multitudinous.” = = | 7 

It is on this account, of course, that we were not so very much offended 
by “ Fashion”—nay, we were amused. We felt that we were witnessing 
a sort of life we had never seen before, and we also felt that it was repre- 
sented with some degree of freshness. ‘In one respect, we are as refined as 
any of our contem aries. We are blasé to the last degree. We cannot 
for the life of us relish repetitions of old stale devices, and laugh at stage 
conventionalities. It is our disease that we can survey a roaring pit with 
countenanees truly sepulchral. Therefore, we say, we hailed the appear- 
ance of something new, and felt refreshed by the New York Hippocrene, 

And remember, gentle reader, “‘ Fashion” may represent 2 vulgar state 
of things, but it is the produce of no vulgar mind. There is not a more 
elegant-souled personage than the lady from whose pen thc comedy has 
emanated ; and whatever faults it contains sour indeed must have been the 
nature which did not forget them, when Mrs. Mowatt appeared to receive 
the acknowledgments universally paid to her work. 

The art of decoration is carried to a high degree of perfection, at the 
Olympic Theatre, where “ Fashion” was produced, and the play lacked 
nothing in the shape of fashionable illustration. The freshness of the 
scenery and appointments at this beautiful house stand in strong contrast 
to the sublime style of decoration adopted at Drury Lane. None but a 
Danby could adequately transfer to canvas the scenic effects which darkle 
through the siiincink and tragedies at this grand national establishnient, 
and none but Dr. Young could adequately sing its glories. However, 
when Christmas—which, theatrically speaking, lasts about six weeks—has 
fairly passed away, and the pantomime no longer draws numerous 
audiences, we have no doubt that the lessee will more smartly adorn the 
legitimate drama, of which he is, par excellence, the patron. If you mean 
to go the whole length in benefiting a friend, you should only not give 
him a house, but also a little towards his tailor’s bill. 

What shall we say of “ Leap-Year,” the Haymarket “fact?” Why, 
we shall say that we like Mr. and Mrs. Kean very much; and that 
although the incident which brings them together, viz., a love affair 
between a lady and her apparent footman, is not much to our taste, and 
not in our opinion very wholesome in its tendency, these artists show so 
much delicacy, aud so much truth in managing their critical position, 
that they deprive it of offence without extin ishing its reality. When 
a dancer executes a pas among eggs, we Bs devs not only his power of 
stepping, but his power of missmg; and when we reflect whht‘a vulgar 

air might have been made out of the interesting couple by some 
actors, our admiration is t indeed. Ad Becsbiy 

But, setting Mr. and Mrs. Kean aside, what. is the use of this odd 
notion of “ Leap-Year,” and the courting of gentlemen by ladies? It 
represents no real peculiarity of English life, and it only encourages 
situations which are the reverse of refined. A mere oddity is all very 
well for one act, but when we come to three—and those very long—the 
case ig much changed. You are an old favourite of ours, do something 


better, Mr. Buckstone. 
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SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY.* 

Iris stated that a “ History of the Hungarian Campaign” is pre- 
paring for publication, by Le of the quarter-master-general, thd 
‘the auspices and at the express command of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austtia. We doubt if its will contain anything so touchingly 
characteristic of the horrors of war generally, and of civil war in par- 
ticular, as the sketches presented to us in this little volume. 

The author, one of those who surrendered at Peschiera, was ship 
at Ancona for Trieste, whence he joined the Seressans, or Red Mantles, 
a frontier hussar regiment, with whom he was afterwards appointed to 
form a flying corps, to act as the advanced guard to the Ban Jellachich’s 
‘army, and to flak shout at discretion. Such an independent, romantic 
life, with a handful of brave, half-disciplined, picturesque borderers, was 
at once full of charms and dangers. Abundance one day, want the 
next ; on the saddle sometimes for days together, occasional plunder, and 

enty of hard blows>.. Like a good soldier, the gospodine never speaks 
ill of the enemy. 

At the mansion in which necessity forced this flying corps to take u 
‘its quarters, the baron found an old friend, Count Stephan, who had rate. 
his life at Bologna, with his wife, a Milanese beauty, Marchesa B——, 
and also a sister, the young Countess Helene, the most beautiful Hunga- 
rian female, he says, he had ever seen. They were soon torn from such 
comfortable quarters to active service in the field, which was interrupted 
for a time by the siege of Vierna, pleasantly narrated and under a new 
aspect, coming from a leader of one of those very corps whose savage and 
grotesque appearance led to their being described at the time as an army 
of ragged vagabonds. 

‘To the siege of Vienna, once more succeeded desultory operations amid 
the forests and plains, the fens and the fastnesses of Magyar land. The 
hussar regiments, to which the. baron had formerly been attached, had 
gone over to. the Hungarian cause, and he was in consequence frequently 
brought into collision with those who. had once been his own men, and 
whose names and faces were alike familiar to him. This was a constant 
source of regret and annoyance. Once, in the pursuit of the routed 
enemy, he says he witnessed a scene which made a very deep impression 
‘upon him ; and well indeed it might :— 

As something about my saddle-girth was broken, I stopped to mend it, and 
was thus left behind in a small meadow, through which ran a wide ditch, that 
could not be leaped with a horse, the edge being so slippery with the frost. 

All at on saw one of the enemy’s hussars, closely pursued by two cuiras- 
siers, rush from among the brushwood at a little distance on the other side of the 
‘ditch. As this ditch parted me from them, and I had a loaded pistol, I continued 
to stand quietly by my horse, awaiting the issue of the affair. 

the hussar came nearer, I recognised in him a man who was formerly a 


subaltern, and had long been in my company. He was a fine, handsome fellow 
when he enlisted, six years ago, into our regiment, a genuine Cumane from the 





* Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary, in 1848 and 1849; with the Personal 
of an Austrian Officer in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. Shober!. 
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environs of Debreczin, wild, disposed to all sorts of mad pranks, but brave and 
trusty in service, at the same time a particularly excellent horseman; not wholly 
for he was the son of the overseer of an estate—in short, an ideal of 


ee visa De As a subaltern, to which he had been promoted in two 
years, I him constantly about me; and, when I was removed from the regi- 
ment, I was extremely sorry to part from him, I subsequently learned that, at 
guished himeelf, I hoped Siuenivaecden 

distin and so to meet some day as officer. 
me, and lowered his sword as he 
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I on his past, 
MB score dating ths. the ditch, he faced about resolutely 
his two Then ensued a fight than which nothing finer or more 
plturesqu be exhibited in a circus by any equestrian company, only that 
t was bitter earnest, and for life or death. 


The roomy who rode a handsome nerve ops ae ae oman ONE 
many of insurgents were extremely well mounted—managed bis swift steed 
with Wonderful dexterity. He turned him so short upon his hind-legs, and dodged 
Far ay Caine gio pamndpany for a long time the cuirassiers, on their 

er could not come at him, though they had dealt many a tremen- 
dous blow. err oo cne Saeed any a cu oh. with his glisten- 
we ne da always glided with a loud droning sound from the impene- 


the jhussar’s techako was struck off, and he was covered with blood 
on his forehead. “ Nimm pardun!” (take quarter !) repeatedly cried 
rassiers in their Bohemian German; but, raising him upright in the 
replied, “ En Magyar wagyck!” (I am an Hungarian !) and levelled fresh 
his antagonists. His very horse seemed to participate in his master’s 
fighting. His black hide was dotted — white flakes of foam; his red 
ere distended; his long mane flickered wildly in the wind; his 


nostr: 
a 7 eye seemed to flash. 
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dashed past, and prepared himself for a desperate blow, one of the cuirassiers, 
the right moment, thrust the long, pointed, glistening blade of his pallasch 
into the right arm-pit of his antagonist with such force, that it came out on the 
other side. With a loud exclamation of Jesus Maria! the hussar sank from his 
horse, and was instantly dead. What a pity that he could not die thus for his 
emperor! I took care afterwards to have him buried under a tree by our men. 


The fall of the young Hungarian noble alluded to here; is even a still 


more touching event than the above. It occurred in the attack made 
upon the Hungarian force which advanced as far as Schwechat to the re- 
lief of Vienna. Of this engagement our author relates— 
The Hungarians, about twenty-one thousand strong, uider the command of 
General Moga, formerly in the Imperial service, partly regular ——- Magyar 
but chiefly battalions and squadrons, fought at first very gal- 
lantly. Their position was more favourable than ours; and, if their artillery had 
been rather better served, they might have inflicted on us considerable loss. 
They gained also at first some advantages; and our cavalry, especially the Italians 
of the Kress chevaux-legers, could not make much impression on them. We 


nevertheless com routed them; the A cuirassiers cut into them 
with irresistible force; and they had to lament the loss of some brave officers. 
We also made a very attack, and many a foe sank under our swords. 


A cavalry attack of this kind is a fine thing, and never to be forgotten by those 
in it. When sucha , in close order, horse to horse, 


“on at full gellop the plain, swords ho ril 
scampers over swo ing, horses snorting—verily, 
there is a charm in this kind of combat, such as that of no other arm affords. 
Individual divisions of the defended themselves desperately ; and the 
ee eats came, afterwards, in the pursuit, to hand to hand 
; but among the enemy there was no direction, no command, no order; and 
(ee gen gel elgg hg er ema 
make a in cannon, arms, and prisoners. 
Among t ae S as Sy, Sb Beane 6 Vinly sestent 00 mag vier. 
A very young Hungarian lad, evidently belonging to the ty of the country, 
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was in with two cuirassiers. He contrived to turn his superb horse 
Seook Sith wach dexter , that his antagonists, on their heavy beset cami bes 
get at him; while he dealt many blows, which, it is true, mostly fell harmless 
upon the breast-armour and helmet. At last, one of the cuirassiers, waiting for a 
proper moment, prepared for a thrust with the pallasch; and the broad, pointed 
was driven with such force into the breast of the youth, that he sank on the 
spot lifeless from his horse, without uttering a single sound. 

What maternal heart may mourn for him? what bright eye may be filled with 
tears for his loss? His horse, with blood-stained saddle, ran snorting away, and 
could not be caught; his rider we afterwards buried. He had about him 
but a.handsome gold watch, and a ring with hair, which I bought from the cuiras- 
siers for a couple of ducats. : 

_. My own lot was more favourable: a gun-shot wound, which I received late in 
the action, was attended with no danger, though at first painful; and the good 
nursing that I received from friends soon effected my recovery. 


The fate of a cornet in his own regiment is of itself alone enough to 
sicken the heart of civil war:— 


When, in the autumn of last year, we were about to break up from Croatia, and 
the whole frontier was striving to furnish the emperor with as many combatants 
as possible, the pensioned German widow of a captain, whose husband had fallen 
many years ago in fight with predatory Bosnians, brought her only son, a fresh, 
lively, stout lad, of scarcely sixteen, who had from childhood been carefully exer- 
cised in arms. He was gladly received as a cadet in the hussars, learned the duty 
in a short time, and behaved on all occasions extremely well. 

I began to be very fond of the ingenuous, spirited youth. On the march back 
through Hungary, before Vienna, and also at Moor, he had fought gallantly, borne 
all fatigues with the unconcern of youth, and his promotion to officer must soon 
have followed. He would wr have acquired a brilliant position in the army, 
for he had all the qualities for it. 

On New-year’s day, he rode forward on patrole with three hussars, while the 
rest of us awaited their return by a great watch-fire. They had been so long ab- 
sent; that I began to be uneasy. At length, one of the hussars came at full speed 
towards us, bleeding, and with a wild look. While yet in the saddle, he informed 
me that they had proceeded rather'too far, when a band of savage honvids suddenly 
rushed upon them from all sides, and surrounded them. He himself had suc- 
ceeded in fighting his way through, but the cadet and the two other hussars were 
taken prisoners. 

Conducted by this hussar, we proceeded with all the speed we could over ground 
intersected by wood and bushes, in pursuit of the honvids, to take the prisoners 
from them. On coming to a small clearance, what an appalling spectacle met our 
view! Stripped stark naked, mangled with innumerable wounds, there lay the 
bodies of the two hussars; but the cadet, also completely stripped, was bound toa 
tree, after the monsters had with their hand-bills, which all of them carry, ch 
off both his hands at the wrist. In this condition, he was left to bleed to death 
slowly; but the intense frost had congealed the blood, and he was still alive and 
perfectly sensible, when we came to him. 

It was truly appalling to see the poor boy, who strove with manly fortitude to 
conquer his pains, and only broke out now and then into a slight moan, which 

trated so much the deeper into our hearts. We cautiously unbound him, and 
id him upon a bed formed of our cloaks—this was all that we could do for him at 
the moment. . 

With faint voice, frequently interrupted, he related to me that the honréds had 
first cut down the two hussars, and then required him to give them information con- 
cerning our position and force. When he refused to comply, they stripped him to 
his shirt, they beat him severely with sticks, then chopped off his hands, and tied 
him to the tree, and at last went off laughing and singing. 

It was now heartrending to hear howearnestly he implored me to shoot him, and 
‘put an end to his misery. “What should I live for without hands, if it were pos- 
sible that I could recover?” said he. “Shoot me dead, I beg of you; kill me at 
once.” 

Compliance with this request was as unnecessary as it was impossible. Death, 
the deliverer, was fast approaching. His breath already became weaker, his eyes 
glazed; it was evident that in a few moments his spirit would be summoned away; 
T2 
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when he rallied once more, and asked me, while kneeling beside his bed, in a tolera- 
een ee be heard by part of the hussars who stood around, 
“T am dying like a brave soldier for the emperor—am I not?” 

When with entire conviction I assured him of this, he was evidently rejoiced, 
and said, “ Write to my mother that I have fallen like a brave soldier for the 
emperor: this will ort her in her sorrow; and send her a lock of my hair.” 


Here his voice sunk to a faint whisper, and he was a corpse. 
Speaking of the cruelty of fighting against his old companions in arms, 
says— 

I myself shot through the head, with my pistol, an old hussar, who had known 
me or de still a cadet, and from whom [ gained much practical knowledge. He 
dropped from his horse immediately. He had fired at me twice, and his balls had 
passed through my cloak and through the flourishing tail of my horse. With 
another hussar, re had long been my private servant, I was engaged in a longer 
single combat with the sword. Both cut away stoutly, but at last separated with- 
out either having done the other much harm. 

Comrades of other days, with whom I had emptied so many a bottle, with whom 
I had played or chatted so many an hour, with whom I had had so many a wild 
nocturnal ride, when returning from the convivial halls of Gallician mansions to 
our distant villages—these were now arrayed as bitter enemies against me. 

One of their hussars, with whom I had formerly been well acquainted, once 
called out to me in Hungarian, in the midst of an action: “ Formerly you were 
my brave officer, and I was attached to you; now you are the enemy of my country, 
and I'll shoot you.” At the same moment he fired his pistol at me, and galloped 


off; the ball whizzing past my head. 
At another engagement he tends his friend and yet his enemy, the 
dying Count Stephan ; and a few nights afterwards finds the body of the 


beautiful Countess Helene, in the costume of a Hungarian magnate. A 


ball had gone through her heart fighting for her country. 
At length it is the baron’s own turn to fall in this fearful struggle. It 


was on the occasion of a charge made upon the enemy:— 


I was among the foremost, and still fifteen or twenty paces distant from the first 
rank of the enemy; ready in the next moment to slash away among them, as 
several gaps were already made; when I saw, exactly opposite to me, a flash 
proceed from the barrel of a piece. At the same moment, my horse, hit by 
a ball, made a tremendous leap; but I felt as if an ice-cold object had struck my 
skin, and penetrated the abdomen, just below the last rib. It was such a sensa- 
tion as if a large drop of the coldest water had fallen upon my heated body. The 
ball had passed through the neck of my horse, and then entered my body below 
thesash, I kept my seat, reeling in the saddle, though my horse made some pro- 
digious bounds towards the enemy. 

I saw a honvéd running towards me—a great sturdy fellow, in a brown sheep- 
skin, his brownish-red face inflamed with rage or spirituous liquor; with long 
upturned, pointed moustaches, lank hair, wildly waving about the head, from 
which the tschako had fallen; a sight that I shall never forget while I live. 

With a loud dassamalika, he made a thrust at my breast with his glistening 
bayonet; but at that moment my horse, in the agony of death, made another high 
pene and the bayonet, instead of entering my breast, pierced my left thigh. At 

e same instant my horse suddenly fell with me, and bore me to the ground 
along with him. 

With this wound the baron’s services concluded. His sufferings on the 
field, the opportune arrival of his brave Red Mantles, his agony under 
removal and operation, his being tended by a hostile yet benevolent 
Magyar family, his escape, capture by the Poles, and rescue by the Rus- 
sians, give to the concluding portions of the work all the interest of the 


most highly-wrought romance. 
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MRS. MARSH’S WILMINGTONS.* 


‘Ir is a trite observation,” says Mrs. Marsh, “and yet one of those 
which it does not seem useless perpetually to reiterate—how great is 
the. extent of mischief produced by the indulgence of what are com- 
monly called, and what people are more ially inclined to call in 
themselves—venial faults.” It might, perhaps, be equally useful to 

der occasionally upon the extent to which we sometimes consider 
our own faults venial or excusable; and how little of the same elastic 
charity we show to the faults of others. 

So they do nothing, ’tis a venial slip, 


says one great master of the human heart ; and in a remarkable instance 
in modern times of guilt sought to be palliated, it has been but too 
truly observed that “the force of self-deception is the most astonishing 
of all forces.” Who ever came across another man in life whose opinion 
of himself was guaranteed by the universal admission of society, or even 
by the more select assents of his intimate friends ? 

“The Wilmingtons” are not the only characters in this clever stor 
whose so-called venial faults are made to stand out in pretty bold relieh 
The vanity of the purse-proud upstart, Wilmington, is not more annoying 
than the stubborn pride of the son, carried so far as even to be on the 
verge of sacrificing his life and a beloved wife—the wife who had dis- 
pleased her proud and worldly family by marrying him—the heroine of 
the story, and one of those exquisite and devoted women whom few 
imagine more delicately, or paint better, than the author of the “ Two 
Old Men's Tales,” for the sake of weak unprincipled parents. We cannot 
conceive that filial duty ought to imply either the abetting of vice or 
connivance in criminality. There are duties as high as even what are 
owed to a parent, and those are what are due to others, to ourselves, and 
to the Creator of all. 

There are, strictly speaking, two sets of characters in this om: 
people of birth, and money-making people. The old duchess is a beautiful 
picture, painted like many others in the book, eres 2 from life and 
con amore. Lord George Tempest, at first a repulsive character, under- 
goes a change, the causes of which do not come out clearly. Of the 
other class, we have the Wilmingtons, the heavy worldly Jones, the cold 
selfish Estcourt, the vulgar Emerson and his vain vicious daughter, and 
the ill-treated Craiglethorpe. To us, we have said, Harry Wilmington’s 
character is not a satisfactory one—it is more what a woman and a 
mother would imagine to be the beau-ideal of a boy and man, than what 
Providence in his high wisdom has intended either to be. Take for 
example Harry and his friend Selwyn—the latter also a lady’s pet :— 

Harry loved Selwyn with his whole heart; there was something gers A 
attractive to a man of his disposition, in the very delicacy of health whic 
rendered Selwyn little acceptable to most youths of his age. Harry was by 
nature little inclined or fitted to take a share in the.stirring amusements common 
to young men. He was neither a hunter, nor a cricketer, nor a boater. And 
Selwyn was, by the extreme delicacy of his constitution, equally incapacitated. 
The two boys, when at school, whilst the rest were engaged in their noisy sports, 
might be seen sauntering together, under the alders and willows which fri a 


rapid and glassy river that ran by the play-ground. : ‘ " 
e other boys would laugh at these two, who lived by the river-side without 





* The Wilmingtons. A novel. By the author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
“Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 
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ever thinking of being fishermen; took no delight in impaling a miserable worm, 
and were not dexterous enough to cast a fly; but so long as they were together 
they heeded it not; they had courage enough to stand the laugh. 

Sometimes, however, Harry stands out even as a youth in a more 
favourable light. Witness the fair Flavia asking to be introduced to the 
poor Treman’s mother and daughter :— 

“ Would that girl dislike to be acquainted with me?” asked the beautiful girl 
of her lover. “Make me acquainted with sorrow.” 

He hesitated. 

“ Would she dislike it?” said Flavia, a little surprised; for she had been too 
much flattered not to believe that the honour of an introduction to her must be 
gratifying to any one. 

“You would not understand each other. You belong to distant spheres. If 
you were to talk to her you would find all your poetic imagination vanish. Her 
mind and her heart are as I have described them; but you would be disgusted 
with her h’s. A person may feel most tenderly and most generously, yet put an 
h in the wrong place—but who could retain an interest in them on finding it so?” 

This is not a little sarcastic on the part of the boy-girl, Harry Wil- 
mington, who we need scarcely say comes out almost as a man, when 
the bubble of Melwyn Mine burst and his father was ruined, and as before 
hinted at as more than a man when his father’s guilt involves the sacri- 
fice of son and daughter. The story, however, with a few faults of a 
feminine pen, displays abundantly the same talent as have won so large a 
share of popularity to the author. The characters are sketched with 

at talent, the incidents are described with vigour and effect, and, 
above all, the workings of the heart are wrought out in earnest, passionate 
language. ‘There is no falling off in “The Wilmingtons,” it contains 
scenes which revive the most touching things of the first of the series— 


the “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 





THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE.* 


Tue author's idea is, that progression, or the evolution of mind and of 
matter, is the end of being, the purpose of the great First Cause, in ordain- 
ing and maintaining that series of secondary causes and effeets which we 

creation. It is a beautiful idea, and » Amo in well with the teach- 
ings of higher authority, that this is but a state of probation and trial. In 
detailing the progress of error and corruption in which every individual is 
sapahvel in the present state of society in the progress to perfection, or to 
freedom from the trammels of the flesh, the author mingles up, however, 
much that is puerile and absurd with much that is true and calculated to 
remove prejudices. In attacking also received opinions (not prejudices), 
he is often weak, never more so than when, with scarcely a shadow of an 
argument, he would induce the reader to believe that our Saviour lived 
after the descent from the cross. Subjects of such vast import should not 
be lightly handled. But apart from faults almost inseparable from in- 
quiries of such a perplexed-nature, and which will bring down upon their 
author no small share of opprobrium, there is much in his work to awaken 
thought, to enlarge the heart, to shake prejudice, and to improve man by 
arousing him to a just sense of the superiority of the future over the 
s les and worldliness of all things—even forms of religion—as in 
vogue in this world of probation. 

* The Purpose of Existence, popularly considered, in relation to the Origin and 
Development and Destiny of the Human Mind. John Chapman. 
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THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. * 


Amoncst those whom the world has delighted to honour, Francis the 
First of France stands conspicuous. Few monarchs, after their decease, 
have enjoyed a larger share of approbation, and few have deserved it less. 
A handsome person, unquestioned physical courage, profuse habits, a 
taste for display and the patronage which he gave to arts and letters, 
have made Francis the deau idéal of a hero of romance, and surrounded 
his name with a halo which, at a distance, has been mistaken for glory, 
but which, on a closer examination, proves only an ignis fatuus —a me- 
teor “ that shines but to betray.” Until the present century, almost all 
the French biographers and historians encouraged this delusion, induced 
thereto, there is no doubt, by the national penchant to identify themselves 
with whatever of renown attaches to the memory of their popular rulers. 
Dulaure, however, that uncompromising democrat, had the boldness to 
speak of the ‘ Roi-chevalier” in terms which, heard for the first time, 
must have sounded strange to people’s ears :— 

“ Tl voulut étre magnifique,” he says, “il fut dissipateur du bien de 
ses sujets; parditre religieux, il fut persécuteur ; étre galant, il fut dé- 
bauché ; étre guerrier, il fut souvent battu et fait prisonnier ; étre pro- 
tecteur de lettres, et il tyrannisa la plupart de ceux qui les cultivaient. 
Les actions de ce roi ressemblent & une scéne théatrale dont les décora- 
tions, sous un point de vue, en imposant aux yeux, excitent I’admiration; 
et qui, considérées sous une face opposée, ne presentent plus qu’un hideux 
spectacle.” 

Miss Pardoe, the first to present the life of Francis in a complete form 
in English, has spoken the truth with a courage equal to that of the 
French historian, but with a calmness and impartiality which he has not 
shown. Refusing admiration to nothing that was worthy of exciting it 
in the character and conduct of the king, she has concealed none of the 
vices of his disposition, none of the errors or cruelties of his policy; but 
earnestly searching after truth and candidly exposing what she has disco- 
vered, has told a plain unvarnished story, in which we may behold the 
vera effigies of the monarch whose portrait is now, for the first time, 
faithfully painted, 

In the preface to her interesting volumes, Miss Pardoe lays down this 
text, whose truth she afterwards abundantly justifies :— 

“ The glorious day of Marignano,” she says, “saw the rising, and that 
of Paviu the setting, of his fame asa soldier. . . . . The early and 
unregretted death of one of his neglected queens, and the heart-broken 
endurance of the other, contrasted with the unbounded influence of his 
first favourite, and the insolent arrogance of his second, will sufficiently 
demonstrate his character as a husband. His open and illegal oppression 
of an over-taxed and suffering people, to satisfy the cravings of an ex- 
tortionate and licentious court, will suffice to disclose his character as a 
monarch; while the reckless indifference with which he falsified his 
political pledges, abandoned his allies in their extremity in order to 
further his own interests, and sacrificed the welfare of his kingdom and 
the safety of his armies to his own puerile vanity, will complete a picture 
by no means calculated to elicit one regret that his reign was not 
prolonged.” 


* The Court and Reign of Francis the First, King of France, a Seer Pardoe, 
author of “ Louis XIV.,” “‘The City of the Sultan,” &. 2 vols. tley. 
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Add to this the stigma of unexampled cruelty towards those who pro- 
fessed the reformed faith, and the picture is more nearly finished ; the 
only regret being that his reign was even prolonged so far. 

it was a difficult task to which Miss Pardoe addressed herself when 
she prepared to write the history of a king so dissolute as Francis I, 
whom even his apologist, Brantéme, cannot defend from the charge of 
being the corruptor of the morals of his court, and whose name is a type 
of the most infamous licentiousness ; but we are bound at once to say, 
in reference to this matter, that she has executed it most skilfully ; for 
while she has omitted nothing that was necessary to be told, her prudent 
reserve has passed over all those details a too literal exposition of which 
could only have shocked while it added little that was iy pt for the 
information of the reader. ‘This difficulty overcome, the life and reign 
of Francis, his military and political career, afford a wide field for 
inquiry, narration, and comment, the period being one of the most in- 
teresting in the annals of Europe, and those who flourished in it men 
worthy of being held in remembrance by all posterity. And here we 
cannot too highly commend the patient industry, the diligent research, 
and the careful investigation to which these ample volumes bear witness ; 
nor withhold our praise from the acuteness of discernment, the compre- 
hensiveness of arrangement, and the lucidity of manner with which the 
materials composing them have been examined, selected, and placed 
before the public, 

In the course of our critical task, with the exception of one or two 
dates wrongly quoted, we have been able to discover no more serious 
error than the repetition of the story concerning the death of Leonardo 
da Vinci in the arms of Francis, which has obtained such general cur- 
rency, and for the truth of which so many writers have vouched. We 

int it out for correction when Miss Pardoe prepares a new edition of 
he work, The real fact is simply this: At the time of the great Italian’s 
decease, which took place at the Chateau de Cloux, near Amboise, the 
king was staying at the palace of St. Germain en Laye, about 150 miles 
distant, waiting for the accouchement of the queen. (Vide Jtinéraire de 
Frangois Premier, Anno 1519.) We may also observe that, although 
Miss Pardoe herself gives no credit to the alleged noble brevity of the 
letter written by Francis to his mother after the defeat of Pavia, and 
which it has been the custom to say consisted only of these words, 
“‘ Madame, tout est perdu fors lhonneur;” it would have been better 
if, instead of merely referring to Sismondi’s denial on the authority of 
Nicaise Ladam, she had referred to the manuscript-registers of the 
French Parliament of the 10th of November, 1525, where the letter is 
given textually. 

From our recollection of the portrait of Louise of Savoy, we should 
by no means be inclined to agree with Miss Pardoe in calling her 
‘eminently beautiful ;” neither does Anne of Brittany, who had greater 
claims to beauty, come exactly under that denomination.. A slight 
error, too, with regard to the age of the Emperor Maximilian, who is 

en of as being “in the decline of life,” when he had ouly attained 
his thirty-third year, requires correction, as well as that which includes 
“the Duke of Suffolk” amongst those who fell at the battle of Pavia ; 
and in noticing these we have exhausted all our objections. 

We have preferred rather to speak of the tone which Miss Pardoe has 
adopted towards the principal personage of her work than to give a 
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resumé of the events of a reign which are, for the most part, very well 
known. We had, however, purposed to quote some of the most striking 
passages with which these volumes abound—such, for instance, as the 
graphic description of the death of Bayard—the tragic scene of De 
Semblangay’s execution—the fate of the beautiful Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand—the immediate circumstances which led to the defection of the 
Constable de Bourbon ; but we must be content to indicate them only, 
assuring the reader that his interest in the work will be excited at the 
opening page, and continue unabated to the last. Asan ouvrage de luxe, 
we must add that the numerous portraits which are given are from 
authentic pictures, and are very well engraved. 





MILMAN’S “ TASSO.” * 


Tasso’s history is as striking and romantic as his poetry. The mate- 
rials for writing that history were also unusually ample. The two chief 
sources are the works of Manso and Serassi, and as a continual corrective 
to both his own voluminous writings in prose and verse. There are also 
several good sketches of his life in the various writers on Italian literature 
—Muratori, Tiraboschi, Ginguené, Sismondi, and others. There is in 
English, besides the short accounts prefixed to the translations of his 
“¢ Jerusalem Delivered,” and many able articles in encyclopedias, and other 
works, a life of him in two volumes, quarto, by Dr. Black, of which the 
author of this life, the Rev. R. Milman, says he was not aware when he 
first composed his own account. 

On referring to that history, Mr. Milman adds, that he found, that 
while it was drawn in great measure, as all lives of Tasso must be, from 
much the same sources as are above enumerated, it took so different a view 
of his character from that previously impressed on the present biographer’s 
mind, and varied so much in many other ways, that he determined to 
finish his work, as he had undertaken it, especially as Ginguené and Sis- 
mondi, and Ranke and Rosini, whose works were the first contemporary, 
the rest subsequent to Dr. Black’s, seem all to bear out the idea enter- 
tained by Mr. Milman. 

Rosini, above all, Tasso’s learned editor, in his essay on the ‘ Loves 
and Imprisonment of Tasso,” appears to demonstrate, with infinite research 
and legal acumen, the truth of Tasso’s noted attachment to Leonora, 
which Serassi, and after him Dr. Black, call in question. The discover 
of some verses of Tasso’s in Rome, a little before Rosini wrote, in which 
Tasso’s love is plainly and even coarsely described, establishes his conclu- 
sion almost, as he observes, to a certainty. If this fact be proved, Mr. 
Milman justly remarks, the whole aspect of Tasso’s misfortunes is at once 
changed. And on this theory the tangled events of his biography seem 
to fall naturally and harmoniously into their places. 

It will be seen, by this, in what light the changing, restless course of 
Tasso's history is narrated. That strange and eventful career, leading 
us from country to country and city to city, conducting us into various 
and most opposite scenes, hurrying us to and fro from one extreme of 
life to the other, has presented the author with a fine field for de- 
* The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev. R. Milman. 2 vols. Colburn. 
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lineating the aspect, and the manners and feelings, of Italy and the 
Italians in the latter half of the famous sixteenth century. The picture 
given of Ferrara and the House of Este, one of the oldest historical 
families in Europe, is at once learned and brilliant. It reminds the 
reader of some of the best things of the kind in Roscoe's “ Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici.” 

In endeavouring further to represent the character of the great poet, 
“ sometimes,” Mr. Milman says, “unjustly depreciated” (a point open to 
much discussion), in its true colours, and to narrate the vicissitudes and 
trials he underwent, Mr. Milman has also undertaken the further task— 
one open to no animadversion, and certainly to no critical objection— 
of tracing the effect of these upon the sensitive mind of the persecuted 
and disappointed poet and courtier, and to show the good purposes to 
which they were secretly and mercifully directed; thus exhibiting, in 
“The Life of Tasso,” one of those rare examples when genius and a 
vivid imagination, meeting with disappointment and oppression, are still 
not hardened into misanthropy and selfishness, but, on the contrary, im- 
proved and chastened in the ordeal through which they pass. 





OUR GUARDIAN* 


We have had occasion to speak favourably of the novels of Mrs. 
Mackenzie Daniel on several occasions. ‘“ My Sister Minnie” and 
‘Georgina Hammond,” if they do not belong to the first class of com- 
position in our times of high-wrought incident and vigorous delineations 
of character, would a few years ago have taken rank among the most 
inoffensive, pleasing, and praiseworthy creations of the world of fiction. 
‘Our Guardian” even improves upon its predecessors by its deep tone 
of morality, its philosophic searching for the hidden seeds of knowledge 
and wisdom—the secret and the inner workings of the human heart. 
It is a story of crossed and passionate love, an affecting narrative of 
the struggles of heart and soul in a world of trial, rewarded by a brief 
epoch of matrimonial felicity. 





SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A.t+ 


Sir Francis CHAntrey, a name that honours the country to which 
he belonged, was the son of a farmer in Derbyshire. He began life as a 
cutter in wood, an art which he soon left off for portrait painting, 
and that again for modelling and sculpture. The great feature of young 
Chantrey’s character was what his biographer expresses as “ undeviating 
sagacity.”’ With great openness, almost roughness of manner, and a 
jocular spirit, Chantrey appears to have been endowed with genius with- 
out its usual counterbalancing want of worldliness. His first great success 
was a bust of Horne Tooke, an effort which obtained for him commissions 
to the amount of 12,0007. In 1811 he married his cousin, Miss Wale, 
and with her he received 10,000/., with which money he’ paid off some 
debts he had contracted, purchased a house and grounds, and built a 
studio, and from that time forward his career was one of almost incessant 
toil and distinguished success. 


* Our Guardian. A Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. Newby. 
t Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. Recollections of his Life, Practice, and Opinions. 
By George Jones, R.A. Moxon. 
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As a proof of Chantrey’s exceeding cautiousness, the following anecdote 


is related: — 

Chantrey dining with a large party where a royal personage, fond of being 
thought free in more than political opinions, was talking in his jocose tone of the 
religious principles entertained by various men, and of the different sects into 
which they were divided, his eye happening to catch that of Chantrey, he said— 

“ What do you think about all this, Mr. Chantrey? and of what sect shall we 
call you?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Chantrey, “ when I lived in the north, my friends used to call 
me Derbyshire ;” which occasioned a laugh, and terminated the discussion. 


In 1819 Chantrey visited Italy, and his criticisms upon art in the 
chosen country of its adoption, extend through many pages. Comparing 


the Italian with the English school of painting, he is reported to have 
said— 

The English school has advanced in many of the great qualities necessary to a 
fine picture, and it will be dangerous to adopt a style subversive of these qualities, 
and abandon brilliant and harmonious colouring, with great breadth and union of 
parts, for a drier style, unsuited to the established practice of the country; and it 
would be better to attend to the admirable remark in one of Mr. Eastlake’s dis- 
tinguished works, namely, “If we are to look to the German, the first quality 
that invites our attention is their patriotism.” 

A new style was tried by the French school, under David, and without success; 
yet certainly the hard and metallic representations of that school were better 
types of human form, than withered examples of mankind; but the French have 
become rational in their art, and now they often produce good transcripts of fine 
nature. Yet it must be allowed, that in the method before alluded to, many good 
designs, much good drawing, and striking effects were produced, yet it did not 
recall what we admire—nature; therefore it has been abandoned by that nation 
replete with talent and ingenuity. 


Chantrey received great attentions in his lifetime from no less than 
three sovereigns. George IV. evinced an affability towards him, which 
he often mentioned with pleasure :— 


Chantrey, in conversing with Sir Henry Russell, remarked that the king was a 
great master of that first proof of good breeding which consists in putting every 
one at their ease; for froni the throne each word and gesture has its effect. The 
first day the king said, “ Now, Mr. Chantrey, I insist upon your laying aside 
everything like restraint, both for your own sake and for mine; do here, if you 
please, just as you would if you were at home.” While he was preparing the 
clay,,the king, who continued standing near him, suddenly took off his wig, and 
holding it out at arm’s length, said— 

“ Now, Mr. Chantrey, which way shall it be, with the wig or without it?” as he 
did not say what answer he had given, Sir H. Russell asked him. 

“*Oh! with the wig, if you please, sir.’ It was my business,” he continued, 
“to exhibit the king as he was known; everybody was accustomed to see him 
with his wig, and nobody would have known him without it.” 

It was evident also that Chantrey saw how it would be agreeable to the king to 
be represented, and he had the good sense, and the good manners, to act according 
to his majesty’s inclination. 

The great sculptor was not only hospitable at home and most liberal 
to all his professional brethren, but he was also at once of an extremely 


humane and generous disposition. Here is a remarkable example of the 
latter most honourable feature in his character :— 


An intiniate friend of his visited Rome some years ago, and as his means of 
expenditure were very limited, Chantrey thought his want of money might pre- 
clude him from the extent of information he might wish to acquire by travel and 
research; the sculptor adopted the following mode to prevent that deficiency :— 

His friend received a visit, whilst in Rome, from one of the firm of Torlonia, 
by whom he was advised to purchase objects of antiquity and art. These sug- 
gestions, from a banker, surprised the traveller, who frankly confessed that if he 
had the inclination, he had not the supplies requisite for such purposes; on which 
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the banker told him that he might draw on their house for one thousand pounds. 
This seemed quite a mistake, until after some discussion respecting the offer, the 
denial of such credit by the artist, and the affirmation of its existence by the 
banker, it appeared that Chantrey had placed that sum in the hands of Torlonia 
for the express and entire use of his friend. 


Sir Francis not only loved a joke, but was quick to profit by such :— 


Thomson on one occasion, in writing to Chantrey, headed his address by stick- 
ing a large red wafer on the paper, and drawing thereon, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, which, however ridiculous, from the just arrangement of the features and 
the proportions, gave a lively caricature of the rubicund face of the sculptor. 
Chantrey used to show this with great delight, and often, instead of signing a 
jocose and merry letter, would stick a wafer with the features delineated by his 
own hand. 

With Lady Chantrey, he called one morning on a female friend lately arrived 
in London, and improved in health and embonpoint; on seeing her, Chantrey ex- 
claimed, “ Dear lady, why you are now all circles,” and he sat down, and with a 
pen drew out a complication of circles, indicative of feminine beauty, with embon- 
point. 

These anecdotes exhibit the sculptor to us in his domestic and most 

eable character. He was also fond of field sports, both shooting 
and fishing ; and the Houghton Fishing Club afforded him great de- 
light: he aided its progress, added to its comfort, hilarity, and sport. 
He was also an excellent shot, killing once two woodcocks at a shot, 
an event which is recorded in marble at Holkham. It can be easily 
imagined that a person, with so many pursuits, and such an active 
cheerful disposition, was not always exact to his time in regard to works 
which he undertook to execute. Mr. Leslie relates the following anec- 
dote as illustrative of this :— 


“Chantrey told me, that on one of his visits to Oxford, Professor Buckland, now 
Dean of Westminster, said to him, ‘If you will come to me, you shall hear your- 
self well abused.’ He had borrowed a picture of Bishop Heber from the Hall of 
New College to make a statue from, and having kept it longer than he had pro- 
mised, the woman, who showed the Hall, was very bitter against him. ‘There 
is no dependence,’ she said, ‘to be placed on that Chantrey. He is as bad as Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who has served me just the same; there is not a pin to choose 
between them.’ She pointed to the empty frame, and said, ‘It is many a shil- 
ling out of my pocket the picture not being there; they make a great fuss about 
that statue of——(mentioning one by Chantrey, that had lately been sent to one 
of the colleges); but we have one by Bacon, which, in my opinion, is twice as 
good. When Chantrey’s statue came, I had ours washed. I used a dozen pails 
of water, and I am sure I made it look 4 great deal better than his.’ He took 
out a five-shilling piece, and putting it into her hand, but without letting go, said, 
‘Look at me, and tell me whether I look like a very bad man.’ ‘ Lord, no, sir.’ 
* Well, then, I am that Chantrey you are so angry with.’ She seemed somewhat 
disconcerted, but quickly recovering herself, replied, *‘ And if you are, sir, I have 
said nothing but what is true,’ and he resigned the money into her hand.” 


Chantrey evidently wrote little. What he did write was consequently 
either rudely jocose, or serious and business-like. One short example is 
as good as a hundred to show the sculptor’s epistolary style :— 


13th Sept., 1826, 3 o'clock. 
Dear JonEs,—I want a man of taste (hang taste), I mean judgment, to look 
over my statue of George IV. 
Can you—will you—breakfast here at nine or ten to-morrow? or dine on red 
herrings at five? . 


Truly, F. C. 
If you are quite ready, you may ride my horse back now. 


Partial as Sir F. Chantrey was to all that tended to the grand and 
colossal in sculpture, he was led to pay great attention to equestrian 
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statues. He convinced George IV. that the horse standing’ still was 
the most dignified attitude for a king, by placing in the sovereign’s 
hand a number of small equestrian figures. Sir Henry Russell relates of 
him that he said— 


“Tt is very extraordinary that no sculptor, either ancient or modern, has yet 
attempted to show a horse in repose; and yet it is in repose only that he can be 
truly represented in marble. You cannot give a lasting duration to that which is 
in its nature transitory.” He was sure it would have a better effect to plant the 
horse upon all four legs, and to produce a character of energy by the general 
management of the whole figure. This was evidently a favourite project with 
him; and he long after carried it into effect. His first equestrian statue, | believe, 
was that of Sir Thomas Munro, which was sent to Madras. My brother went to 
see it before it was shipped, with a friend of his, who had been employed under Sir 
Thomas in India. It was shown to them by Mr. Cunningham, who told them that 
Sir F. Chantrey, while meditating this statue, had one day said to him, “I hate 
fine words, particularly mawkish words, like ‘sentiment;’ but I do not know 
where to find another to ask you whether you were never struck with the ‘ senti- 
ment’ of a horse standing still in a field, and looking about him: if I can hit that 
I shall do.” 


The same authority also relates Sir Francis’s opinion upon the models 
exhibited by the different artists who had entered into competition for 
the Nelson Monument :— 


“ Sir Francis himself had not sent in any design ; he said he never would enter 
into competition for any work; it was a school-boy process: but his mind was 
evidently full of the subject. Almost immediately after my brother went in, 
‘So,’ he said, ‘ we are to have a column for the Nelson Monument; they are all 
wrong, and I have told them so. Ido not mean to say that a column is not a fine 
thing; in itself it is a very fine thing; the taste of ages has proved that it is so, 
and any man would be a fool who attempted to deny it. But is it a thing suited 
to your purpose? Now what is your purpose? ‘To perpetuate the memory of a 
great man. Then durability is the quality you should look for. Those gimcrack 
things you say you have been to see of stone and metal combined, will never stand; 
the stone and metal will never hold together. Make acolumn as solid as you will, 
make it of blocks of stone piled like Dutch cheeses upon one another, still the 
stone will crumble, and vegetation will take place in the joints. Besides, columns 
have got vulgarised in this country. The steam chimneys in every smoky manu- 
facturing town supply you with columns by the dozen. ° In a country like Egypt 
it is quite a different thing. A column or an obelisk is a fine object there; with 
a flat all round you, as far as your eye can reach, you are glad of anything to 
break the uniformity of the long straight line that joins the earth to the sky, and 
you can see them fifty miles off; but huddled in such a town as London, a column 
will be lest. It will give you a crick in your neck to look up at it. By the bye,’ 
he said, ‘did you ever see my obelisk?’ My brother told him he had not. 
‘ Then put on your hat,’ he said, ‘and come along with me.’ They walked toge- 
ther to a short distance, and as they went, Sir Francis told him that a neighbour 
of his had consulted him about a chimney for a steam-engine that he was going to 
build. Now, he said, a chimney must be tall, and it must be slender; and the 
advice he had given was, that the best models of antiquity having those qualities 
should be resorted to; but by this time they had reached a spot from which Sir 
Francis pointed to an obelisk. ‘There,’ he said, ‘that is my chimney; it is 180 
feet high, and of exactly the same proportions as Cleopatra’s Needle. It is the 
most beautiful chimney in England, and I may say so, as I did not design 
it, but though I did not design it, at least I knew where to look for it.’ He 
said he had been consulted about a column of Portland stone, and had been 
asked whether it would much obstruct the view in Trafalgar-square? ‘Why 
no,’ he had said, ‘I do not think it will obstruct the view much, and at all 
events, if it is made of Portland stone, it will not obstruct it long.’ The idea 
of durability had taken possession of his mind as the first and greatest quality 
to be sought for in a national monument. ‘As you know,’ he said, ‘the 
tanner is always for leather. I have told them that a bronze statue of 
Nelson is what they ought to raise. Nothing will destroy a bronze statue but 
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violence. Let it be as fine and as large a statue as your money will afford, and 
you may put it upon a granite pedestal.’ On one occasion, speaking of allegory, 
Chantrey said, ‘1 hate allegory, it is a clumsy way of telling a story. You may 
put a book on the lap of one female, and call her History; « pair of compasses in 
the hand of another, and call her Science ; and a trumpet to the mouth of a third, 
and call her Fame, or Victory. But these are imaginary beings that we have 
nothing in common with, and dress them out as you will for the eye, they can 
never touch the heart; all our feelings are with men like ourselves. To produce 
any real effect, we must copy man, we must represent his actions, and display 
his emotions.’ This was the rule that he always had steadily in view. Ido not 
remember that, in any of his monuments, he has adopted even the figure of an 
angel. He was always sparing in the use of emblems; except now and then 
the Bible, flowers, and his own beautiful image of the broken lily for a child.” 


A LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON A LATE COURT-MARTIAL.* 


Mr. Warren acted in a professional capacity for Captain Douglas, 
the victim, it would appear, of unjust accusations; and failing in that 
capacity to vindicate his client, he has of his own accord and at his own 
expense published this letter, in order, if possible, to obtain redress for a 
ruined gentleman. In doing this Mr. Warren has had to disclose what 
appeared, not only to him, but to some of the most eminent lawyers in 
the kingdom, to whom his letter has been submitted for dispassionate 
examination, an almost unparalleled series of substantial errors in the 
conduct of professedly legal proceedings—errors which have led to the 
ruin of a deeply-injured British officer, whom the author believes to be 
altogether innocent of the supposed offences for which he has been ruth- 
lessly driven with ignominy from her Majesty's Service. Mr. Warren 
believes this case to afford overwhelming evidence that our system of 
military jurisprudence, which has long been the source of wide-spread 
and deeply-felt dissatisfaction, requires prompt but considerate revision. 
This we believe is now an opinion so generally entertained, that we 
sincerely hope his exposures and the practical suggestions by which they 
are followed up may be the forerunners of some immediate change. 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS.+ 


Amp strange lucubrations about pre-existence, and other occult mys- 
terious questions, in which the apocrypha and ladies love to indulge, but 
which more modest writers carefully eschew, there is much to amuse and 
interest the reader in this last novel of Lady Bulwer Lytton The scene 
opens at the court of Louis XV., and among other sommités aristocra- 
fiques we are introduced to that “mosaic of bigotry and family pride,” 
the Maréchale de Noailles, of whom it is related, that she commenced a 
correspondence with the Virgin Mary, which her confessor, to humour 
her, used to reply to under the name of her celestial correspondent, which 
greatly Fold | the Maréchale, till one day, in a paroxysth of family 
pride, she took occasion to observe to one of her friends “ Que la sainte 











* A Letter to the Queen on a late Court-Martial. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S., 
Barrister at Law. William Blackwood and Sons. 

t The Peer’s Daughters. A Novel. By Lady Bulwer Lytton. Author of 
“Cheveley.” 3 vols. Newby. 
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vierge was a little too familiar “ pour une petite bourgeoise de Naze- 
reth !”’ putting ma chére Maréchale & la troisiéme ligne ! 

We are next transferred to Madame de Pompadour's, at that time dans 
sa jeunesse, and “ before her skin had grown as yellow as her hair,” and 
who resided at the Elysée Bourbon, now the residence of Louis Napoleon; 
there we have bantering of wit between two personages of no less import- 
ance than Voltaire and the king. Graille, loche, salope, torchon, 
chiffeloque were among the elegant names of endearment lavished on 
his favourites by Louis Quinze ; and no wonder, remarked the philosopher 
of Ferney, that so much elegant simplicity reigned, when “our petites 
maitresses and our talons rouges study elocution and the graces at Ram- 
ponneau’s. The name is prophetic, for in the very next chapter we are in- 
troduced to the orgies of the ‘‘ Tambour Royal,” the fashionable cabaret of 
the time, kept by honest Ramponneau and hisa ffable better-half, Margot— 
once the protected of L’Autre, as Madame de Chateauroux was called 
ever after it had got abroad that Dage, the famous coiffeur of that time 
(whom Louis Quinze was almost obliged to treat with, as from one sove- 
reign power to another, to insure his attendance), being one day more than 
usually late at Madame de Pompadour's levée, she rashly ventured to 
ask him how it was that he had first acquired such an immense vogue ? 
To which he replied with consummate fatuity and the most exasperating 
sang froid, as he nonchalantly passed the comb through the favourite’s 
hair, accompanying the act by a shrug of the shoulders, “ C'est que je 
coiffais L’ Autre.” Dagé turns out to be a philanthropic barber in the 
course of the uarrative—a narrative of so disjointed and so complicate 
a character, enacted in part in France, in part in England, and aided in 
its progress by such marvellously supernatural machinery, that it is im- 
possible to convey even a remote idea of its bearings, except, perhaps, 
by a reference to A. Dumas’s “ Memoirs of a Physician.” 


THE PETREL.* 

Tne Petrel is a capital sea-story, and its author is understood to be 
Admiral Fisher, who commanded the blockade at Alexandria in 1840. 
The young gentlemen of the taut little cruiser, Tandy, Darby Darcie, 
and Somers, are clever sketches of daring, reckless, fine-hearted, young 
English midshipmen. Herbert, the lieutenant, is a whit too sen- 
timental for a sailor; and the captain and doctor, dabblers in a school 
of philosophy, in which they may truly be said to be at sea. The 
landing on the desert coast of » eos Fane in search of water, the 
tumbling down of the great boulder which had puzzled the nautical 
philosophers so much, and the narrow escape of Tandy, make an excel- 
lent opening and no less pleasant introduction to Chou-chou, the most 
original character in the work; but when scapegrace Tandy falls into 
the “lion’s mouth,” as Darby would relate in his version of an eventful 
night-hunt on the African coast, we are prepared, like Chou himself, to give 
over our allegiance to the boy, and make him at once the hero of the story. 
It is not so, however. There are a mother and a sjster of Darcie on 
board the Thames, a large Indiaman, bound up the Mozambique channel, 





* The Petrel: a Tale of the Sea. By a Naval Officer. 3 vols. Colburn. 
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and destined to be beset there by a party of ce gu’il y a de plus rouge— 
terrible red-handed pirates, with a blood red flag. The Thames resisted 
— for a time, but before the boats that bore the brave Petrels, 

bya lover (Herbert) and a brother (Darby Darcie), could come to 
the rescue, the ladies and their valetudinarian, yet courageous defenders, 
had been obliged to take to the boats, and the final rescue was only 
effected, and that with the usual poetical propriety, just at the nick of time 
in a cavern on shore. We must not, however, tell the story of the Petrel. 
She was, according to all accounts, a beautiful little craft, her tall and 
slender spars tapering to a point, and, leaning rakishly aft, her wide- 
spread yards decreasing in beautiful proportion to the masts they crossed, 
ever ready to expand her white wings to the breeze, whilst her cordage so 
taut, so straight, so slender, was in beautiful harmony with all around. 
She was manned also by hearts as gallant as ever beat upon the wide 
ocean, and her proceedings and adventures were well worth being chroni- 
cled, whether as an example or as a pleasant record of past services and 


experiences. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Mr. Rosert Snow has put forth an excellent version of Gresset’s 
Vert- Vert, the well-taught parrot of the nunnery of Nevers, which un- 
fortunately lost its sense of propriety on a voyage to Nantes. There is a 
neatnesss, delicacy, and refinement in the humour of this poem, which 
cannot but render it generally acceptable. — Ebenezer Elliott, better known 
as the Corn-law Rhymer, is defunct ; but it seems he has left good stuff 
behind him, in the ieee of Prose and Verse, of his straight-forward bluff 
declamatory character, but imbued with a homely earnestness, which, no 
doubt, contributed to the author’s great popularity. The bard of the 
commonalty did not think small beer of himself. He claimed to have been 
the pioneer of the greatest, the most beneficial, the only crimeless revo- 
lution which man has yet seen. He claimed to be the poet of that revo- 
lution—the bard of Free-trade, and through it the bard of universal peace. 
He denounced “bets, bubbles, and banking.” As to railway meetings, 
he designated such “a drama of horrors, compared with some of 
the actors in which Rush (the wretch who paid himself in blood for 
unexhausted improvements) was a stainless angel!” And lastly, what must 
have been to him the most satisfactory of all, he claimed that his children 
and theirs should know that he did his duty, while others were supine.— 
Composition, Literary and Rhetorical, simplified by the Rev. D. Wil- 
liams, M.A., is a little work adapted as much for the grown up as the 
young, for it contains valuable instruction on purity and propriety of 
expression, and on the nature and qualities of style, important points 
that are far too generally neglected.—Phrenology and Religion go 
Hand-in-Hand, by Aun Rose Wood, is a well-intentioned attempt to 
prove that Revelation confirms the phrenological doctrine of a variety of 
mental endowments. The quotations are very apt and deserving of con- 
sideration.— We have also received the first volume of the Home Circle, 
a very delightful and very cheap publication, to which Miss Agnes 
Strickland, Mrs. Newton Crosland, Mrs. White, the Hon. Julia Maynard, 
and many other clever writers, are contributors. We recommend the 
work, which is published weekly, strongly to our lady readers. 








